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BttMfc 1k«im of AMrioh, Fields, and HolmM. » A tide note aboal 
Fookapog. —The llbrtry in Um Fieldi hoiiM. -<-Holinet*t work in hU 
Chftrlet-ttliMi bouM. — Af a kMturing p rof e— or. — Hit career re- 
viewed. — Hie eeriier home on Montgomenr Plaoe. — Wiiere the 
** AnUwmi** pepen were written. — Storiee of notable poeme. » 
Holaies*e laat home on Beaeon Rtreet, water eide. — His closing jeani 
and gentle deadi. — Home of Jnlla Ward Howc^Story of the "Bat- 
tle Hjma of the Republic** — Other •« Back Bay ** literary homes. — 
Edward Everett Hale. — Edwin Lassetter Bynner. — Brook Farm. — 
BwlfL 



At the foot of Beaocn kill we turned into Charles Bt^reet, 
northward, to see the old houses of Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Jameg T. Fieldg ; then returning southward to Beaoon Sti-eidt, 
we entered the ^ Back Bay '' quarter, the modem West End of 
Boeton, built entirely upon <<made lands" where formerly a 
^reat bay baoked from iJie river^along the Charles-Street line. 

^Otkoe/' I observed as we were walkfng along Charles 
Street^ ^this now unlovely thoroughfare was beautified by 
noble trees and had a well-bred air. Holmes and Fields, as 
we shall see, were oloee neighbors) and latterly, while the 
street yet retained its literary flavor, Aldrioh took a house 
opposite them." Since we were walking on the east side we 
came first to the Aldrich house (Ka 131). '«To this house 
Aldrich mored from Pinckney Streoti" I remarked, ^ and it was 
associated with much of his work through the decade of 1871 
to 1881. The library was the back room of the second floor; 
the retired study was above stairs. Aldrich moved back to 
Zlie HUl,— taking his statelier Mount Vernon Street houses—- 
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in 1884, after a two years' residence at Ponkapog, celebrated in 
the title of his sketches of travel, 'From Ponkapog to Pesth.'" 
M And where is Ponkapog 7 "asked Percy. «Is it really a 
<realplaoe'7" 

<< Indeed it is. A charming spot» rural and seduded, though 
not far from the city, set by the beautiful Blue Hills of Milton. 
Aldrich's own sketch 
of it is exact: 'After 
its black bass and wild 
duck and teal, soli- 
tude is the chief staple 
of Ponkapog. . . . 
The nearest railway 
station (Hearen be 
praised I) is two miles 
distant, and the seclu- 
sion is without a flaw. 
Ponkapog has one mail 
a day; two mails a 
day would render the 
place uninhabitabW 
The Ponkapog home 
was an ancient farm 
' house, which Aldrich 
remodeled and fltted 
most comfortably and 
artistically, producing the cosiest of literary homes and work- 
shops. Fortunate was the guest who was entertained within 
its aged walls." 

We now crossed to the Fields house (Na 148), and Percy's 
interest was freshly kindled when he heaid that this continues 
to be a literary home, for Mrs. Annie Fields, the publisher's 
widow, herself a maker of good books, stiU abides here through 
the winter seasons, and with her Sarah OmeJewett No more 
inviting literary interior was enjoyed by Percy on this pilgrim. 
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■ft. In tiM libraiy vanudii many of FieUU** traMUMt. Hit 
coUeolian of boo1i% and aooreiiin of fiunoui writon, wasi in 
•ooM VMpeoU^ one of tho imreat of hia day in Boston. Ha 
knrad to ahow oil to iha appiaeiatiTa riaitor hia gioat ahalf-fuU 
of Tolnae^ in taataful Undingiy oompoaad of iha original man- 
laoripla of worka fagr IHdkana, Thaakaiay, WhitUar, Hawthoma^ 
-Itha fall aannacript of «Iha Soarlol Lattar^ aa it want to 
tha pcintan^^-Longfatlowi and otharai In tha dining^v 




uaaAay or jamis r ptttoa. 

i many a brilliant faaat; in tfaa drawingamm, with ita 
i windows looking out^ over iha gaidan, upon tha Charlaa 
BiTWi many a fina litaraiy gatharing. Diokana, upon hia 
namoraUa Amarioan Tiaita, waa at homa in thia hooaa. Sowaa 
Thaokeray. A wida hoapitality waa ezardaad all tfaxoogh tha 
j^naitar oaotory of Fialda'a Ufa beia, — from 1857 till hia daatL 
And, aa Dr. Bartol haa wq^raaaad it in hia '^portraitMkgyi'' 
1m «<indiatad fte and naar a latga and ganaial good will'' 
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Tha Holmaa houaa (No. 164) was not ao intarasting, for it 
haa baan tranaf onnad sinoa Holmes morad from it, and its lit- 
araiy flavor fkdad with hia going. 8till« as his home for twelre 
yeara through the period during which he produced many not- 
able works, it fascinated Percy, diamantled though it was. 
It waa here that he wrofee his second << Breakfast-Table ^ papers 
— the <« Prof easor at the Breakfaat TaUe"; hia two norels, 
<<EIsie Venner^'- and <<The Guardian Angel ''i hia stirring 
poema of the war timea^ that daasic of our war literature, 
•*ViT Hunt After the Oaptain,*" — the narratiTO of hia aeareh 
for the aoldie^«on, who^ wounded at the battle of Ball'a Bluff 
in 1862, lired to flght and to suffer more wounds another day 
and in after time to become chief justice of Massachusetts; 
numeroua varses of occasion, and ** Dorothy Q." Percy gazed 
up at the first floor windows out of which ^ the Autocrat " used 
to look from the pleaaant down-staira atndyi and fancied the 
kindly eyes beaming down upon him. 

''The twelre years of Holmes's life here,** I stated, since 
Percy asked for dates, ''were the years between 1859 and 
1871 : busy years, for, along with his literary work he waa 
part of this time traveling about the country as a favorite 
lyceum lecturer on English poets of the nineteenth century, 
and was delivering regularly his medical lectures in the 
Harvard Medical School, as he had been doing since the late 
forties. The latter work waa in its way as important as his 
writing. He held the Parkman professorship of anatomy for 
the long period of thir^*flve years, in that time delivering a 
auccession of lectures which ranked high for their learning aa 
well as their diction. And when at length, in 1882, he retired, 
becoming professor smsKhis, the students whose rare privilege 
it had been to hear Jiim, gave him a loving cup, inscribed fit- 
tingly with his own lines: 'Love Bless Thee, Joy Crown 
Thee^ God Speed Thy Career/ Of him as the lecturing pn> 
fessor we have thia true picture, by that clever Sootamani David 
Maorae:^> 
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I to apbin little d^RW maa, hto diort htlr taruM down 
ttki ft boj'i, b«t tnniiif gray now [thto wai la 1888], a trllto of fw^ 
hair «Mkr hto «an ; a poworAal jaw and a thick ttronf undorlip whioh 
ilv«idoaliloiitohtohMk,wlthadadioCpeitiM«. . . . Heraadawltha 
pMmriro artieoklkm, to wy daUbmta and lotnal at lint, hot 
hnatodashofoaaoa. • . • HeanllTcnt hU tootora with 
I jokMand brilliant MdltosoC wit, and at •very point hitohea 19 
hto hand, kwki throngh hto glasNa at hto aadtoaoe as he llntohea hto 
iMtenea, and then ihau hto Booth pertljrwlth hto nnderUp aa if he aald, 
MThm»lai«hatthatl*'* 

<«Ho began profesaioaal life, yoa know, m a regular prao- 
tieing phjraician, after itnd/ almad, some time baring pre- 
Tioosly been spent at Hanrard in law itodies whicb were not 
to his liking. Thongb be retired from praetice witbin ten 
jears, be oontinned iteadilj to kttfp step witb the progress of 
the profession. He was oalled a fashionable physician, but he 
was rather the good physician. At first his tendency to rersi- . 
fioation, — be was already famed as a poet when he began as % 
doctor, — and his merry humor, told against him. It was 
thought that a doctor and a poet could not be combined soo- 
eessfully in one person: as to-day a lawyer giyen to poetising 
is looked upon askance. When he was quoted as announcing 
gayly to his friends that in his profession of practitioner 
* f e?era would be thankfully received ' precise Bostonians were 
dismayed if not shocked at such trifling with serious matters. 
He was thirty-one when he put out his doctor's sign, and then 
began his lifelong identification with Boston. 

«iThat was in 1840, the year of his marriage to Amelia 
Jackson, a daughter of Judge Charles Jackson of Boston, 
associate Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of Kassacbu- 
setts, of which in after years their son, 'the Captain,' as we 
have seen, became the chief. Theirs was a fortunate and a 
happy union long lasting. As his biographer, John T. Horsey 
says, she was an Mdeal wife' for him. Their life in the 
Cbarlee^Ureet home was serene and kindly. In their time it 
had apleasing outlook at the rear orer the rirer and the then 
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open hiUs beyond. One late August day the doctor wrote to 
his neighbor, Fields, < We sit an hour or so after tea at the west 
window to enjoy the recollections of sunset — which is pre- 
mature nowadays — and dig up the roots of remembrances 
that fiowered and went to seed in the old summers and 
autumns.' 

«fThe Autocrat's earlier Boston homes? All testige of 
them disappeared years aga He lived the longest period in 
the house which he describes in the Autocrat papers as the 
Professor's house, in that passage recounting one of his walks 
with the Schoolmistress (which I read from my note4)ook):'— 

•• • We oame oppoalte the head of a place or court nuining eastward 
from the main atteet. — Look down there, — I said. — Uy friend, the 
Prof oMor, lived In that houae at the toft hand next the ftmher comer, 
for jeara and jean. He died out of It, the other day. — Died r— mid 
theSohoohntotreaa.— Certainly,— aald I. — We die out of honaes Just aa 
we die out of our bodiea. A oommerolal amaah kllla a hundred nien*a 
homaa for them, aa a railroad amaah kllla their mortal framea and driTea 
out the immortal tenanta. Men alcken of houaea until at last they quit 
them, aa the aoul leavea the body when it is tired of Ita Infirmltlea. . . • 
The Professor lived in that house a long time— not twen^ years, but 
pnUj near It. When heeniered that door two shadowa ^Ided orer the 
threahold ; five Unsered In the doorway when he passed through It for 
the last time, —and one of the shadows waa eUimed Iqr lu owner to be 
laiiger than hia own. What ehangea he saw In that quiet plaoe I Death 
rahied through efeiy roof but hIa; ohOdren came Into life, grew to 
maturit J, wedded, faded away, threw themaeWes away ; the whole drama 
of life waa played In that atock oompany*a theater of a dosen housse, 
one of which waa hia, and no deep aorrow or aerera calamity ever entered 
his dwelling. Peace be to those walla, forerer, — the Prof eaeor aald, — 
lor the ma^y pleaaant yean he haa passed within them.* 

''This quiet court was then Montgomery Place, opening 
opposite the old Oranaxy Burying-ground. Now it is Bosworth 
Street, a prosaic thoroughfare with one picturesque feature,—- 
the rough stone steps at its end leading' down to the ancien^ 
narrow cross street into which it empties. The doctor lived 
here for eighteen years,— from 1841, the year after bis mar* 
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rlage^ liU kit remorftl to Charlas 8trMt» -and hm aU hit 
ehiUfwi wan bonk 

« Haio the Autooral papon won in largo part writton, dur- 
ing tlio fint yoar of tho AtUuUic M^nitkly, starting with its first 
nombor in KoTombor, 1807. Yon aro famUiar with the story f 
Holnias has told it in the profaoe (or the Autocrat's autobiog- 
raphy) to the papers in book form: how tliey wore started in 
two numbers o( Buckingham's New Kngland Magauim in the 
winter of i831-'32, and then were dropped} and how twenty 
five years afterward, when the AtUfUU was projected and he 
was asked to write for it, the recollection of these productions 
of his * uncombed literal/ boyhood ' suggested the thought that 
it would be a curious experiment «to shake the same bough 
again and see if the ripe fruit were better or worse than the 
early windfalls/ This explains the whimsically abrupt open- 
ing of the first AilnfUin i>aper, « I was Just going to say, when I 
was interrupted,' —a quarter of a century before. 

''The experiment proved a most successful one, for it fixed 
firm the reputation of its author as the first of American essay- 
isU in the lighter rein, and the maker of a distinctly new depa^ 
turn in literature. It is interesting to note that among the 
poems so cleverly worked into the text are those which hare 
contributed most to Holmes's fame, as «The Promise,' «The 
Nautdus,' with its swelling not« t — 



•Buttdthss mors stalely 

As tiM swlf i iMMons roll I 
Lsave Ihy k»w-v»nltad pssll 
LM seoh new temple, noblw thsa 
flhiit Uiee ffcm Hseven wlUi % d( 
ni Uiou St iMigih sit Irs^ 
Lsaring thine oetgrown shell by Ule»s 



ngr soul, 



Um lilt, 
■icfe vast, 



seal' 



— «Tho Uring Temple,' 'The Deacon's Kastcrpiece, or the 
Wonderful One-Hoss Bhay/ 'OontentmenV with the familiar 
worMlyllneet— 
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*LltUe I sdc, my wants are few; 

I m^jr wiah a hoi of atoiie 
(A fsry pfaki Iwown atons wm do)— 

Thai 1 may oall my own — 
And ekMO at band Is sooh a one 

la yoMlor streei tiial fronts Um sun.* 

— 'Parson Turell's Legacy,' and the much quoted 'The Old 
Man's Dream,' which I dare say was in your school licadcr. 

" And of these earlier poems Holmes was fondest ' If you 
will remember me by "The Chambered Nautilus," or '•Tlie 
Promise," or " The Living Temple," — he once wrote some school 
children of Cincinimti who had been committing to memory 
several of his poems, — 'your memories will be a moniunent I 
shall think more of than any of broiixe or marble.' 

" ' The Lost Leaf,' also among his favorites and perhaps 
the most widely popular, was written at an earlier period. For 
this poem 'good Abraham Lincoln,' the doctor took pride in 
noting, had a groat liking, and reiieatod it from memory. It 
took the fancy of the fastidious Edgar Allan Poo, who made 
an autograph copy of it| and it appeared in a French version. 
The famous 'Old Ironsides,' which countless sdioolboys liave 
declaimed, was produced when Holmes was a law student at 
Cambridge in 1880. It was cast at white heat upon reading 
of the direatened breaking-up of ilie ConatUniwn by the Navy 
Department as useless, and was hurried to the Btmtotn Advert 
iiterf where it appeared the following morning. Copied by 
newspapers throughout the country, it roused public senti- 
ment, and saved the grand old ship. 

" It was to ' The Last Leaf ' and ' The Old Man's Dream,' 
by the way, that the London PuMh harked back in its fine 
tribute to Holmes upon his death at eighty-five :— 

""•The Last Loaf I «• Can li he tree 
We have turned It, and en yon, 

of aur 
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With a manly bieadth of eonl 
And a fancy qnaini and droUy 

Ripe and mellow. 
With a Tfarlle power of bit, 
Vlnlebed eobolar, poei, wH, 

And food ieiiow I 

SlQidy patriot, and yet 
Tntb woiid*a citlaen I Regret 

Dime our ^fee 
Ae we torn eecb well-thiimbed leaf ; 
Tet a gloiy *mldet oiir grief 

WiUariee. 

Teaie yoor epirit oould not tame. 
And tbiqr wilt not dim your fame ; 

England joye ^ 
la yoor eooga, all etieiigtb and eaee. 
And tbe ••dreama*' you ••wrote to 

Qfay^wlred bcqri."* 



«« A Mother'a Secret,' «8t Anthony the Reformer/ 'Under 
the Violetti' 'The Crooked Path/ and 'The Boys' were among 
the poema ineorporated in the Profeaeor papers. <The Boja' 
was the best of his forty and more verses written for the re> 
nnkms of his class at Harrard; — that famous class of 1829, 
. which included Benjamin Pierce, in after life the mathemati- 
cian and astronomer ; James Freeman Clarke and Chandler Bob- 
bins^ the Boston ministers | William Henry Channingi nephew 
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of the gieal Channing, himself ranking high in literature; 
George T. Bigelow, judge of the Massachusetts Supreme Court; 
Benjamin B. Curtis, justice of the United States Supreme 
Bench ; and Samuel F. Smith, who wrote ' America.' Holmes's 
lyric, so much quoted and made a popular song, * No Time Like 

the Old Time,' 

was written in frr:- ; i"^^!^ . - - *. - ^',■,^1 
1865, — of the " 
Charles-Street 
home period*" 

We had been 
strolling down 
Beacon Street on 
tiie «<Back Bay/ 
and were come 
before Holmes's 
last town house 
(No. 296), on the 
favored water 
side, — thereriti^ 
ble^brown stone" 
of his << Content- 
ment" wish, — to 
which he moved 
from Charles 
Street 

^This house 
he greatly en- 
joyed," I remarked, while we stood at the door awaiting the 
response to the bell, «<as that letter of his to Motley, which 
Morse quotes in the X(fe, attests : 

** * We hare reaUy a ohanning honae, and ae \ torn my eyee to tbe left ^ 
from thie piqiwr I seem to look oat on all ereaUon^ Banker EBl and tbe* 
apiree of Cambridge, and Moant Aabom, and the wide eetoary oommonly 
called Cbariee RlTer— we poor Boetoolane ooiM to tbink at lait thai there 
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ii BoChl^g Hka II In tlie mM Unmntm. ^I wmpptm U tomids to on* wbo 
ii wnjt Uk« the lUrchloiMM with Imt ofmoge-ped and water.* ** 

In thia hoiue it was obsenred that the Autocrat's stadj — or 
lilxraij-ftudj as it was termed — was on the second floor back : 
a large room with the yiew oyer the rirer through broad bay 
windows. As it i^peared in his time, books filled the shelves 
against the four walls, — that part of his library which he most 
osed as his literary tools, — while other portions of his collec- 
tion were scattered over the house. The writing-table stood 
near the middle of the apartment, and roomy chairs were on either 
side of the deep open grate, suggestire of comfort for guest and 



«This,'* Percy was told, ««was the Mecca of Holmes's 
anny of admirers, of men and women of distinction and those 
striTing for distinction, coming from everywhere. He was 

tolerant of all who gained 

*^'i-«« . entrance, ever the genial,' 

/v j/*\ 'r''\. I kindly host, but with a 

i '^ ^ /' X'"^^^ '• happy knack of edging oif 

,\' ' *V. ' j the bores, so gently and 

, f15K r" s V..V cleverly that they found 

^ A jJ J ; themselves on the street 

*':* ^V' ^'^^ 9^ *^® outer door with- 

:^\ —out realizing that they had 

\X yC\^^ *>®*^ though graciously, 

"^ ^^ most effectively bowed out 

<«The study here was 

identified with <The Poet 

ouvta wtNOtLL NOLMit. ^^ ^^^ Breakfast Table,' the 

last of the inimitable Breakfast-table series, which appeared 
in 1878; and <Oyer the Tea Oups,' the last of all his engaging 
table-talk, written in his old age after his return from that 
memorable summer in London, in' 1880, when he enjoyed the 
m«ny round of distinguished courtesies, in part recounted in 
his •Hnndred Days.^ While living here he published those 
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prime favorites of the centennial celebrations, ' A ^Ballad of the 
Boston Tea Party,' and 'Grandmother's Story of the Bunker 
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FACSIMILC OF HOUNtS'S MANUSCSirT. 

ffiU Battle.' And here was written, or shaped, <The Iron 
Ctat^' which one naturally associates with Tennyson's 'Cross- 
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lag Iha Bar/ though il if quile differan^— hif tMponsa at th« 
Biftfadi^ Braakfaat givoa him on hit savoatieth anniTenazy l^ 
the Jtianiie folk| — than whioh no cheerier or tenderer pioture 
of ietene old ago is found in our literature. 

•After he was eighty he sent henoe his rollicking <The 
Bioomstiek Train i or the Return of the WItchesi' which may 
well be called 'The Bong of the Trolley«car/ l^rlm full of his 
oid-time wit and fancy. 

M When Dr, Holmes oame to die, it was in his chair 'pain- 
lessly as so humane a man well desenred to make his escape 
out of life»* as Mr. Morse» with fine sentimenty notes in the 
Hfk Only a few days before his death he was taking his 
usual walks out-of-doors in the sunshine^ and on the rery day 
of his passing he was up and about the house. The day of hU 
death was the seventh of Octobsr, 1894. Two days later he 
was buried from Old King's Chapel'' 

We extended our walk orer the ^ Back Bay'' to pass a few 
modem literary homes. 

On the opposite side of Beacon Street I pointed out (Na 
241) the later town home of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe (born in 
New York City, 1819 — ), whence in her old age she sent out her 
pleasant • Beminiscences,'' and where her gracious hospitality 
has been dispensed to many of thejiterary guild, who have found 
charm in her ever brilliant conversation and her scintillating 
wit Her ** Battle Hymn," about which Percy asked| was writ- 
ten, I stated, when Mrs. Howe's home was in Boston (on little 
Boylston Place, opening opposite the Common), but during a 
virit to the army about Washington, in 1861, in company with 
her' minister, James Freeman Clarke. As she tells the story, 
one day they were invited to attend a review of troops at 
some distance from the Capitol. While they were watching 
the maneuvers, a sudden movement of the army necessitated 
immediate action 1^ these troops. The review was discontintied, 
and they saw a detachment gallop to the assistance of a small 
hodf of our men who were in imminent danger of b^ing sun 
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rounded and out o£F from retreat The return of her party to 
the city was slow, for the troops nearly filled the road. To 
beguUe the rather tedious drive she and her friends sang frmn 
time to time snatches of the popukr army songs, An-n]«^ing 
with 

••John Brown*s bodj Um s nunilderiiig In the grave t 
His Mml Is msrching on.** 

The soldiers applauded the singing with cries -Good for 
you I " and Dr. Clarke remarked, » Why don't you write some 
good words for that stirring tune ? " 

In the middle of the following night Mrs. Howe was awak- 
ened with the words of a hymn singing in her mind. Getting 
up, she groped for a light and hurriedly scribbled the lines on 
a chance bit of paper lest they should escape her. Then she 
retired again, and slept soundly till morning. The words of 
the «BatUe Hymn," with but a few slight changes, are the 
words she transcribed that night It was published anony- 
mously in the AtlatUte, and made no stir at the moment 
Some time after. Chaplain MoCabe in a lecture related an 
incident of Libby Prison : when the prisoners, upon hearing 
that a battle reported to them as a Union defeat was really a 
victory, made the prison walls ring with their singing of a 
battle hymn by an unknown author, which had been found in 
a stray newspaper; and he repeated the thrilling lines. They 
were those of Mrs. Howe's. This was the touch that brought 
them popuUrity. The authorship was made known, and the 
hymn became at once a leading lyric of the war. 

Farther down, again on the "water side" at Na 892, we 
passed the home of James Ford Bhodes (bom in Cleveland, 0., 
1848—), the historian, whose <« History of the United Btates 
from the Compromise of 1850," through the Civil War period 
to 1886, is the standard of its class. Turning into Fairfield 
Street, was seen, at No. 10, the home of John T, Alorse^ writer * 
of sterling biographies (wh^e life of Holmes we had quoted), 
and editor of the '^American Statesmen" series of <^popukr 
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hrmJ' Ftrther aonthwaid we eame apch the house of the 
Mameehuietto Hittorieal SocietjTi oloee by <<The Feii«|'*— pari 
of the city's chain of public parks, — and entering this build- 
ing^ man/ of the society's treasures were shown to Percy by 
the genial librarian and expert in Americana. Then we 
strolled back to Copley Square and rcTisited the famous Public 
Lihraiy, this,. time making a full tour of the various depart- 
ments id the beautiful structure. Finally we took a ^ Broom* 
stick train*^ nnd returned by ''The Bubway^ to our starting 
point down town* 

As we were comfortably dining at the Parker House after 
our long tramp, I remarked that this hotel covers the site of 
the home of Dr. Holmes's maternal grandfather, Oliver Wen- 
dell, on School Street* and that of the birthplace of Edward 
Everett Hale (bom 1822—), tm Tremont Street 

Thus our table talk turned to Hale's good life and work. 
**He gives us himself,'' I observed, ^most pleasing glimpses 
of his early homes in the 'autobiographical * Story of a New 
England Boyhood.' The home life in the second bouse to 
which the fiunilywas moved when Hale was a little fellow, of 
six is here fully pictured. That house was near by, — in Tre- 
mont Place, which opens from Beacon Street behind the great 
oAce building opposite us. It remained as part of a delight- 
fully old fashioned and roomy place of offices till only a year 
ago^ when the structure made way for a modem <sky scraper.' 
The Tremont-Plaoe house was the Hales' home till young 
Edward had reached eleven, and was a Latin School boy. 
Then they removed to Central Court, a place of genteel Boston 
dwellings in ito heyday, which once opened from Washington 
Street just above Summer Street^ but is now oblitorated, being 
built over by a great retail shop. While the family home was ^ 
here the boy became a college youth, entering Harvard when 
he was but thirteen. After his graduation he becamea teacher 
hi the Latin School where he had been a pupil; worked on his 
fiither's newsp^>er{ and later prepared for the ministiy. He 
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WW licenced to preach in 1842. Pour years later he was set. 
«ed m Woweiiter Ten years later, or in 1856, he returned 

?h,^ ";t«^"^^ "^^ ^' "^^ ^""^ Congregational 
Church. He has ever smce remained b this chark and 

-'You know about his Mneagef On the paternal side he 
»he Eevolution, hanged asaspy,after uttering those memorable 




IVh>m Ml... «IJ2!*L^f SDWARD CVKSETT MALI. 

i^t9m Hala'i «Tfc« Brtok Moon and Olb^r Storiw- Goimi^ tm^ 

iMtwoids, a only regret that I have but one life to lose for 

his mother having been a sister of Edward Everett, for whoi 

and firs editor of the Boston Advertise., for which he ^Z 
honorable titie of Hhe BespecUble ttnly', and Je ^ a 
pioneer in the introduction of the railway ^stem. ^ "^ \ 
trv '"Si'iTM* 'T^ •tories_*The Man Without a Coun- 
fay, '^J^mble and How He Undid MV'Ten Times One is 
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Tm/ <Ia Hit NamV 'The Ingram Papen»' <PhiUp Nolan's 
Friendfl' — were all written here in Boston. He became known 
and leoogniied as foremost among American writers in the 
art -of short stoijr writing, a third of a century ago^ and he* 
has well sustained this reputation. Underlying his stories 
is a wholesome morality, and each teaches a lesson $ but the 
workmanship is so cleveri the touch so humaui and the execu- 
tlMi so spirited and fascinating, that the moral and the lesson 
are absorbed unconsciously — but none the less absorbed. 

** Of aD his works none had such a rogue, or so mored the 
public, as his < Man Without a Gountiy.' Coming in the Ciril 
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lOWASD EVIStTT MALI IN HIS STUDY. 

(FtoMB Hftto'i ^AiMnmw mU Etmif.- Ooryrlfht, Wm, kf 

Uttto, Brawa * Oomptmj,) 

War time, published anonymously, with all the air of a sober 
narration of faet^ it was accepted by many as a true statementt 
and was profoundly impressive; and it did much to inspire in 
the puhlio mind a truer derotion to the flag and loyalty to the 
eountiy. His <Ten Times One is Ten,' with the hero's motto, 
<Look up and not down, look forward and not backward, look 
out not in, and lend a hand,' first published in 1870, was the 
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^piration not only of the numerous ^Lend^Hand' cluU in 

the land, but of the various other Christian leagues of young 

5r2« J^l* ^ef«^i% is remarkable,- his industry astonishing 

A oelebmtion of h,s seventieth birthday, when the number 

ofhis pubhshed works exceeded eighty,and he was still actively 
producing, Dr. Holmes characterized him in Ve^ as «The 

trnV^T""' Y^ ^''^i^^^^tJ^ Wrthday^ebration, 
When three thousand people crowded a gieat public hall to 
do hun honor, Senator Hoar styled him *the representative 
and incarnation of the best and loftiest Americsnism.' His 
home for years has been in the Roxbuiy district (on Highhuid 
Street), in a large, rambling, old-time house, which well befito 
him. His study there is a veritable litenuy workshop." 

An allusion to Dr. Hale's interest in historical matters, 
especially early New England hUtory, led me to speak of tS 
younger Boston writer upon ^^ 

such subjects, Edwin Las- 
better Bynner (bom in 
Brooklyn,N.Y.,1842— died 
in Boston, 1893), whose 
** Agnes Surriage " ranks, in 
•fyle and character, with 
the higher type of histori- 
cal novels, w Bynner, as 
Hale has said," I remarked, 
"was perfectly informed 
in the history of New Eng- 

land, and had 'a gift which 
hardly any one else has had 
for reproducing the broken 
lights of the picture, work- 
ing in, with his insight, do. ^e^*** Uf ssttes bynnek. 

IS'^TSJ^r^ "^^•'•' ^"^ • ^^^ "^^king real thi 
^e te ^^ ^" ^^"^ ^*^ painstakingLe, with 
~VeforaccuraqrasweUasfor*cotor.' The peculiar oM 
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Marbleliead dialeoi in * Agues 8aniag6|* for example, was ob- 
tdnsd thiaugh visltSi with a friendt to the older fishermen, 
theie^ one engaging them in eaqr oonrersation, while the other 
tooknotsSi 

^ Bjmner was bred to the law, and praotioed his profession $ 
bat literature was his real Tooation. < Penelope's SuiU^s,' 
published in 1884, after running as a serial In the AUantie^ 
was bis first genuine literary success, although he had then 
published two novels, < Nimport,' and « The Tritons,' which had 
been well reoelTed by discerning readers. < Agnes Surriage' 
appeared in 1887, and was at once favorably compared with 
Hawthorne^s work. His later novels included <The Begum's 
Daughter,' his most serious effort, and ' Zachsry Phips.' He 
was also a successful short-story writer. Bynner*s father was 
an Englishman, sometime editor of an Inland Massachusetts 
newspaper, and his mother was of an old Massachusetts family,, 
a woman of fine mental powers; so he came naturally by his 
literary bent His home was not far from Hale's— in the 
West Roxbury District 

« More distant in the West Roxbiiry District lies * Brook 
Farm,' scene, as we have before remarked, of Hawthorne's 
<Bttthedale Romance,' — the place where in 1841-47 that 
group of men and women of higlijdeals, led by Oeorge Ripley, 
mstltoted the < Brook Fann Institute of Education and Agricul- 
ture,' and made their unsuccessful experiment in socialism. 
And within a pleasant walk of the Farm lives Lindsay Swift 
(bora in Boston, 1865—), the author of the story of this 
sunityt in his «Brook "Hxmf in the 'National Studies of 
[letters' series; also aooomplished critic, essayisti 
and authority ea AaMticaaa.'' 



XVII. 

CAMBRIOOB REVISITED. 

Hcne of Um poeUpalnter, Wsahhigton Allitoii. — LowslPs pictoie of 
Uiii.^DirUiplMsof Maigarei Fuller OMoU.-8toiy of her emer 
-The •Dial.* -.Home of Louis AgtMis. — His OuDbridge life and 
work.^UUor home of Jsred Rperks. -- When he wrote hie hie- 
toriee.— Old ••Frofeawrs' Kow.**-.Home and etndy of IVaneto J 
Child. — Hie olaaide. — Charlee Elioi Norton at " Shadj HiB." — The 
Pfclfrej Place.— Palfrej'e puUic and liteiarj life. — Birthplace of 

T. W. Higgineon. — Hie literaiy and reform work Site of Holmee'a 

Bfathplaoe. — The •• Oambrel-roofed house ** and its memetlee. — In 
the oki ehnroh Tard. — John Hoimee. 

Otrn Camhridge pilgrimage occupied hot a short day, for 
the points risited were all withm the compass of an easy walk 
(as our walks went), and we passed the unirersity buildings 
in quick review, they being familiar to Percy fran his pre- 
rions pilgrimage to the ci^. So^ too, were several of ito 
. distinctiyely literaiy landmarks known to him ; but devoting 
ourselves exclusively to these features, we saw much mora 
than before, and made more intimate and definite acquaintance 
with the purely literary side of Cambridge. 

We went out by trolley car and disembarked at Quincy 
Square by the college grounds where I had planned that our 
walk should begin. 

On the way out, while we were riding through -Tlie 
Port '^ — the local abbreviation for Gambridgeport, — I pointed 
down ICagasine Stieet, at the left of us, indicating m a 
general way the site of the last home and studio of the po^ 
painter Washington AUston (bom in Charleston, 8.C., 1779 — 
died in Cambridge, 18i3). Above, at our right» was Project 
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Stmt, in whioh just off the main street stood the «< GsmMdge 
Fort PriTSte Gnummftr School'' where Olirer Wendell Holmes 
got his preliminary schooling along with other farored Cam- 
bridge hoys, and with that remarkable Cambridge girl, Sarah 
Margaret Fuller (Ossoli) (bom 1810 — died 1850). 

Speaking of AUstont I reuiarked that he came to lire in 
Cambridge at. the time of his second marriage in ISaO, and 
this remained his home and work place till his death. ^His 
•econd wife,'' I went on, <' was the poet Dana's sister, and 
eoosin to his first wife, William Ellery Channing's sister Ann, 
who had been dead for twenty years. When a youth in 
Newport he became acquainted with the Channing family, and 
coming to Cambridge as a student he had Channing as a 
college mate, and Dana as a classmate. So with both friend- 
ahip began early and was lifelong. While he was the greatest 
American painter of his day, his poetical works gSTC him 
rank among the first American poeto of the early nineteenth 
eentury. Though a Southerner by birth, born on a plantation, 
'his boyhood and youth were spent in New England, and his 
art work in his own country was identified with Boston and 
Cambridge. He began writing poetry and studying art, in the 
crude way of those days, when in college ; and in his senior 
year he deliTcred a poem on thejleath of Washington, at the 
commemoration by the college of'that event After his gradu- 
ation he returned to Charleston and began painting. He went 
abroad in 1801, and a few years later settled down in Rome 
for the practical study of his art There began an acquaint- 
ance which dcTCloped into a life-long intimacy with Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, and our own Washington Inring. 

"He returned home in 1809, and marrying A^n Channing 
established himself in Boston, where he remained for a few 
years painting, and writing poetry, his rooms the center of a 
refined society. Then, going back to Europe, he settled in 
London. While there, in 1813, the Tolume of poems which 
sstaHlthr' his reputation — * The Sylphs of the Seasons and 
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other Poems ' — was published. His novel, or tale, * Monaldi,' 
appeared twenty-eight years later. He enjoyed during his 
London life the friendship of Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Lamb^ besides Coleridge, while in his art he ranked with tlie 
leading English painters. One of his works was a portrait of 
Coleridge, now in the National Portrait Gallery, London. His 
first wife died in England. 

MOf Allston's homes here in Cambridge — there were two 
of them — no trace now is to be found. Both were on Maga- 
line Street near the Charles Biver end. The first, as he 
descrilied it, was a < commodious little mansion, prettily situ- 
ated in a retired part of the village [Cambridgeport was then 
a place of farms, and rural fields], and commanding a pleasant 
view of the adjacent country, taking in a part of the river and 
a picturesque little pine wood which used to be the favorite 
haunt of my younger days, to which I used to saunter after 
college hours and dream sometimes of poetry and sometimes 
of my art' The second house was closer to his studio^ — or 
< painting-room,' as he called it, a very plain bam-like building 
•^and was built after his own model, to suit his fastidious 
taste. It remained an interesting object long after the neigh- 
borhood was built up with modern dwellings. 

** Allston himself was a picturesque figure of almost exqui* 
site mold. Lowell in the ' Cambridge Thirty Years Ago ' thus 
aUniotively sketched him in his old age : 

•••The stnuiger who took the ••Hoariy** at OM Csmhridge [the 
omntbut rumbltng between Cambridge and Boston, long before atnet- 
Oftr timea], if he were a phyelognomiet and atudent of eharaoter, might 
perhaps have had hie cnrioeitj excited l^ a penon who mounted the 
coaoh at the Port, eo refined was his whole appearance, ao faetidionily 
neat was his ^>pBrel, — but with a neatness that seemed less the result 
of ears and plan, than a something so proper to the man as whiteness to 
the lily, ^ that you would have at once classed hiia with those IndivMnals 
rarer than great captains and almost as rare as great poets, whom Nature 
sends into the world to All the arduous office of Gentleman. • . . Tliere 
whom destiny has endowed with a faculty of 
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, whose doUiM an npel]«&i of dun and iniidf whose nnwither- 
lilf white neek^loUie pree e nr e to the di^*8 end, uiiAppeMably eeetng the 
MB go down npon thetr MMoh, and wboee linen makea yon Dmmj them 
hein In the matenul Une to the Inatfaiete of ell the waeberwomen from 
Eto downward. There are othen whoee inward naiuree poeeeii this 
fatal deanneai, Incapable of moral dirt epot. You are not long in dia- 
eorering that the stranger eomblnee in himself both these properiiee. A 
•Imftiisof hair,ilne as an infantas, and early white, showing rsOnemeni 
of ofganliatlod and the prsdomlnauce of eplritual -over the physical, 
nndnlatsd and floated around a face that seemed like pale flame, and over 
which, the flitting sliadee of expression chased each other, fogitive and 
gleaming ae wavee upon a field of rye. It wae a countenance that, with- 
out any beanty of features, was Tory beautiful. I have said that it looked 
tike pele flame, and can find no other words for the impression it gave. 
Hen was a man all soul, whose body seemed a lamp of flnest day, whose 
ssnrloe was to Ised with magio oils, ran and fragrant, that wavering fin 
that hovered over it. . . . As the stranger brushes by yon in allghtingi 
yon detect a single Incongruity, — a smell of dead tobacco-smoke. You 
ask his name, and the answer Is, «• Mr. Allaton.** •• Mr. Allston I ** and 
yom nsdve to note down in your diary, every look, every gestura, every 
word of the great painter f Mot In the leest. Yon have the true Anglo- 
Norman IndUtemice, and VMiet likely never think of him again till you 
hea/ that one of his piclnres has sold for a great price, and then contrive 
to let your grandchiklren know twice a week that you met him onoe fn a 
eoadi, and that he said ** Excuse me, sir,*' in a very Titianesque aunner, 
when he stumbled over your toee In getting out.* 

^ Allatoii died suddenly at midnight of a July Sunday while 
flitting in a eontemplatiTe attitude after hard labor on the un- 
finished eanTae cxf hie great painting ' Belehaxsar'a Feast' ** 

Vnok this piotnre we turned to Holmes's sketch of Margar 
vet Fuller as a sehoolgirl and after, eopy of which I had also 
made in my note booki 

••«8hs eane with a rspntation of bdng smart . • • Hsrairtoher 
sohodmatss wis marked bf a eertahi statelbiess and distance, ae if she 
hid other thoughts than thsirs and was not of them. She was a great stn- 
dsnt snd a giest reader of what she nssd to call aiw-vds. • • • Margaret 
sslNosmberhsrstsohod sad aftorwards, was tall, fair oompleslonedt 
with a wateiy aquamarine luster In her light eyes, which she need to 
tons does who kMks at the sunshine. A wmsriraWe point 
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about her was that long, flexible neck«aroUng and undulating In I 

sinnouB movements which one who loved her would compan to thoeTof n 
ewan, and one who loved her not to thoee of the ophfcUan who tempted 
our common mother. Her talk wae aflluent, magisterial, ds knd en tea, 
some would eayeuphnistic, but surpasshig the talk of women hi bnadth 
and andadty.* •* 

Then her career, and its influence on the literature of her 
time, were recalled, for her birthplace was in '«the Port" It 

was not worth while, I sug- • 

gested, to visit the spot^ for it *- ' 
is all dianged now. The 
house was on Cherry Street^ 
at the comer of Eaton Street^ 
a roomy dwelling, with pil- 
lared doorway, adorned in 
front with a row of elms, be- 
hind with a blooming flower 
garden. When Margaret was 
still a girl the family left this 
house and moved up to Cam- 
bridge proper, just above the 
Port line, into the « old Dana 
mansion," a local landmark 
of dtstincti<m then on this 
main street -In her matuie ■•^"«^"*^ fullm (ifa^w.^ omi.). 
life, in the early foriaes, the home was for a twelve-month on 
Ellery Street near the Dana house site, and for a similar period 
on Prospect Street near by the academy of Margaret's girl days. 
"Probably no woman of her time," I went on, «< surpassed 
Margaret Fuller in intellectual culture, yet she left in pubUshed 
books little illustrative of her powers. She was the eldest of 
eight children, a precocious girl almost'from infancy, and was 
educated at high pressure, receiving a training which boys onTy 
were given in those days, when destined for college. At six 
she had b^gun studying Latin, and before her teens she was a 
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praniaing Omk ichobuB. At fifteen this .wm her daily lootiiM 
intfaeenmiiMreeeeoa: < Sbe voee before fi?e o'clock, walked en 
hour, praofeioed an hour on the piano^ hreakfaeted at seTen, read 
Sianoodi'c »Siiropeaa Liteiatiire'' in French till eight, then 
Bfown'a ''Philoeophy '^ till half pact nine, went to school for 
Oreek aft twel?e^ practiced again till dinner ; after the early 
dinner read two hours in Italian, then walked or rode, and in 
the erening played, sang, and retired at eleven to write in her 
diary/ •This be it obeenred,' says Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson in his biogn^hy of her from which this sfeatement is 
qvotsd, 'was at the reiy season when girls of fifteen or sia> 
tssn are in these days on their way to the seashore or the 



^No wonder that with such rigorous regime she became 
the most learned American woman of herday, and one of the 
most peculiar. Her father, Timothy Fuller, was a man of 
strong intellect and pronounced opinions, descended from a 
line of hard-headed Fullers, a successful lawyer, politician, and 
orator, whose public serrice had coTCied terms in the Btate 
Legislature and in Congress. He directed and pushed his 
daughter's studies and was proud of her extraordinary intel- 
lectual c^Micity. When she was twenty-three the family 
mored to Groton, then an isolated country town, nearly for^ 
miles away from the intellectual center of Boston. Here, how- 
erer, she managed to proride herself with books out of the 
common reach, and while teaching her brothers and sisters, she 
pursued an astonishingly full course of reading in German li^ 
erature and philosophy, and in European and American history, 
mastering subjects and doctrines with which but few of her 
contemporaries of the masculine sex were familiar. She early . 
became intimately associated with the foremost literary men of 
her time, notably Emerson, and when yet in young womanhood 
was famed in her drole for the briUianqr of her co n ve r safticn, 
and her masterful critical faculty. 

«Tho eserdse of Margaret Fuller's literary influence o«l» 
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side her own coterie began after her father's death, when she 
was twenty-five. She had then come down to Boston to teach 
the languages in Bronson Alcotf s unique school, and to report 
the mystic schoohnaster's ' Conversations on the Gospels ' which 
he delivered to his tender pupils as part of the reguhir school 
course^ an occupation of short duration, for the school was 
short lived. While engaged in this work she taught French, 
German, and Italian to private classes of her own, and indulged 
her marvelous conversational powers. 

« After another year's teaching in an academy at Ptovl- 
dence, Rhode Ishmd, she began her famous * Conversations' on 
literary and philosophical themes in Boston befoio classes of 
women. These continued through five winters,«-.from 1839 
to 1844, — and were without precedent in this country. They 
were given weekly, beginning at mid-day, and were chief of all 
the literary 'functions' of their seasons. Among the maids 
and matrons constituting the classes at difFcrent times were 
such women as the wives of Emerson, Theodore Parker, and 
George Bancroft, Chaiining's daughter, Lydia Maria Chil^ and 
Maria White who became Lowell's wife. The subjects treated 
ranged from German philosophy to mythology, with a great 
variety of learned topics considered along the way. Margaret 
opened each Conversaticm with an introductory talk, and then 
drew out her hearers by inducing them to question her; but 
generally she did most of the talking. After the opening 
of the series when Greek literature was the theme, she wrote 
Emerson enthusiastically, 'I assure you, there is more Greek 
than Bostonian spoken at the meetings.' Later on, evening 
Conversations to men were instituted, but these though draw- 
ing some very clever folk did not have much voguet 

''But the broader achievement of Margaret Fuller, for 
which Higginson declares she will always be an important 
figure in American history, was as 'the organiser and execn^ 
tive force' of what he terms 'the first thoroughly Amerioaa 
Kteraiy enterprise.' This was I%e ZWai; of which aho was the 
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•dite through put of its wdrtwioe of four titmbled jmsm 
a84a-1844> Ithndtoorigminaolubof •■pwktiTe ttop 
dmts who f oond the air in Aperioft gotting too oloM tnd 
•tegiia]it,'MEiMioiihMehroiiiol6d. This wai the original 
Tiansesndintal Glnb^ so called, formed affeer soTend yean of 
talk and eonsaltatkm. It was the time of the literacy awaken- 
ing in America, of the morement for a national literature, im- 
pelled to a not inconsiderable extent by Emerson's famous 
Fhi Beta Kappa oration of 1837 here in Cambridge on 'The 
American Scholar.' The members of this dnb^ nearly all of 
whombecameoontribntors to Tie Dial, indndedDr. Frederick 
H. Hedge, the Greek scholar, George Bipl^, f oonder of the 
Brook ¥vm community, Emerson, Alcott, James Freeman 
Clarke, Theodore Parker, CouTors Francis, the learned Water- 
town minister, Cyrus A. Bartol, Margaret Fuller, and Elisabeth 

P.Peabody. . ^ s 

«!%• Dial announced itself as a quarterly magaslne for 
Uterature, philosophy, uid reUgion; its purpose to furnish a 
medium for < the freest expression of thought on the questions 
which interest earnest minds in eveiy community.' It encoun- 
tered much criticism and not a little ridicule from contempo- 
laiy poblieations and writers. Its faUure— from a financial 
point of Tiew, at least— was due, Emerson has explained, to 
the limited number of workmenTat that time of suffloient cul- 
ture for a poetical and philosophical magarine, and to the cir- 
eumstance (which has wrecked many a worthy periodical 
Toature since its day) that « as the pages were filled by unpaid 
contributors, each of whom had, according to the usage and 
necessity of this country, some paying employment, the jour- 
nal did not get his best work, but his second best' Emerson 
editsd it through its last two years. 

^Margaret Fuller's later work was in New York as a regu- 
lar writer on Horace Greeley's Tribune,— im» of the first 
womentobeattaehedtothestaff of a daily newspaper. Her 
like her < Conversations,' treated a wide range 
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of topics, but her principal oocupatiim was the review of 
bookB. In this department her critical powers were displayed 
at their fullest, and with a frankness and a rigor which haye 
seldom been matched. Longfellow and Lowell, then among 
the accepted newer poets, were of those who came under her 
lash. Some of her l<mger criticisms are collected in the vol- 
ume of her writings entitled < Life Within and Life Without' 

^Her last years were marked by romance and tragedy. 
One day in Rome, while she was on a tour of Europe in f ul- 
fiUment of a long cherished wish, she became separated from 
friends with whom she had attended vespers in a church, and 
missing her way out, she was piloted to her destination by a 
young Italian gentleman. He was Giovanni Angelo, Marquis 
Ossoli, of an old Roman family. This chance meetbg speedily 
ripened into friendship, then to love; and despite the disparity 
of ages, they married, and she became the Countess OssolL 
For some reason the marriage was kept secrot; and it was not 
divulged till the siege of Rome by the French array, in the 
revolution of 1848, when the marquis was fighting with the 
revolutionists, and she was succoring the wounded in the hos- 
pitals. A short year of placid life in Florence^ with their 
infant boy Angelo, followed the Roman upheaval, while Mar- 
garet's pen was busied with the history of the short-lived 
Roman Republic of 1849. 

<*Then came the voyage home with its fatal ending: the 
long strain of two months on shipboan); the death of the 
captain at sea from small pox ; the illness of the child from 
the dread disease, and his almost miraculous recovery; the 
approach at last to land with the hope of speedy disembarka- 
tion ; the gale off the coast of New Jersey and the midnight 
hurricanes the striking of the ship on Firo Island; the long 
wait for help within sight of the protectiifg shon ; the drown- 
ing beforo the paronts' eyes of the little Angelo in the anus of ' 
the steward trying to make the beach ; the sweeping off of the 
deck by the great waves; the final engulfing of the few pas- 
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dinging to the wr^ck, — MargMOt and h«r hnibMid, 
Horaoa Sumner, bioiher cxf GharlM SnnuMr, and a young 
Italian girL 

'"The history of the Boman BepnUio noror iqypaatod. 
Hie manmoript went down with the ship. Of Margaret Ful- 
ler's books, h&r translations of EdLermann's Conversations with 
Qoethe, and of the letters of Franlein Ollnderode and Bettina 
Ton Arnim, and her « Women in the Nineteenth Gsntuy/ pub- 
lished in 18^ hare endnred the longest'' 



¥tom Quinqr Square, where we left the ear, we turned into 
Quiney Street — the eastern boundary of the eoUege grounds, 
upon which the president's house faoes — to pass the Agassis 
house, the home of Louis Agassis (bom in Switserland, 1807 
— died in Cambridge^ 1878) through the last twenty years of 
his lifei We eame upon, it near the upper end of the short 
street, on the right side, a house of unusual sise and unusual 
arehiteoture, whioh attraoted Peroy's eye before I had chanoe 
to identify it for him. It was built by the eoUege, he was told, 
expressly for Agassis. There was the great library on the 
entrance floor, its lines of shelres packed with his thousands 
of Tolumes of scientific works, and broad-surfaced tables strewn 
with maps and ** specimens." There was the spacious drawing- 
room into which the sociable sarant was wont of CTenings to 
bring his work, writing on a portfolio on his knee, that he 
might at the same time enjqy the companionship of his family 
and neighboring friends who happened in. There was the 
generous dining-room in which famous men of science and 11^ 
erature gathered on occasion about the liberal board. On the 
upper floor was the roomy apartment of the Agassis Sdiool 
for Young Ladies, that unique academy, a forerunner of Bad- 
eliie College, which Mrs. Agassis conducted, and in which the 
professor taught through easy conrersational lectures in the 
siitie%— established to eke out the family income, for in those 
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times Agassiz's regular salaiy was but fifteen hundred dollars 

per annum, and his lecture fees often went krgely for science. 

I quite agreed with Perqr that next to the great Museum 

of Comparative Zoology, which Agassis founded from the 

smallest beginnings, and whioh is hu noble monument, this 

house is the most interesting landmark of the savant For 

here was done much, if not most, of the literaty and scientific 

work of his pen, which increased the wide fame he had when 

he eame to America, and which added so much to the world's 

knowledge. When he moved into this house hi 1864, he had 

been but eight years in the United States, and but six years in 

his professor's chair, that of natural histoiy created for him 

in the Lawrence Scientific School, then newly established. 

Only a few years before, he had married Miss Elisabeth Caiy 

— (she was his second wife; the Swiss wife, who had shand 

his European work and honors, having died in the old home in 

Switierland)— and had setUed down for life here in Cam- 

bridge. 

«In this house he composed the four large quarto volumes 
of the contemplated ten-volumed (but never finished) « Contribu- 
tions to the Natural History of the United States,' the fint of 
which was completed on his fiftieth birtliday, — that day cele- 
brated by Longfellow's lines 'To Agassis.' Here was written 
his 'Methods of Study in Natural Histoiy,' published in 1803, 
and his « Geological Studies'; and the outlines of many of 
those fascinating lectures which he delivered at various times 
all over the oountiy. 

« You have heard how he came to make America his chief- 
. est workmg field? No? His coming was primarily a mission 
from the King of Prussia to study the geological fonnations 
•nd the natural histoiy of North America, and incidentally to 
give some lectures before the Lowell -Institute of Boston. 
These lectures, — the first course 'On the Plan of Creation.* 
«P«»«Uy in the Animal Kingdom,' and tlie second on his 
especial subset of Ohuders,- giten in 184(V-'47, were such a 
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I thftt an iniOMl was immediatoly awakaned 
in hit ieaoliinf% and plaoa waa aoon made for him at HanranL 
Tht nvoliikkmafj npheaTals of 1848 in Europe changed his 
plansi and hie aideul doTOlion to the work begun here led him 
nltinuitely to determine to glre the remainder of hie life unre- 
eerredly to it He died in thia houae^ and waa buried in yon- 
der Mount Aubnniy where a bowlder from t)ie glacier of the 
Aar, and a group of pine treea frain hia natiro place in 
Bwitierlandy mark hia grare.^ 

Another landmark of interett waa aeen in the house next 
abore the Agaaaia plaoe^ now occupied by The Theological 
School of the Kew Jeruaalem ChurolL This was the home of 
Jared Sparks (bom in Wellington, Conn., 1789— died iu Cam- 
bridge, 1808), the historian, through the last twenty years of his 
life, during which period he brought out his ^ Corrc8|K>iidenoe 
of the American ReTolution ** ; and also collected the mass of 
material for his contemplated diplomatic history of the Rev- 
olution, now preserred with the Sparks Manuscripts in the 
College Library. It was while liring here Uiat he served as 
President of Harvard (1840-1853), his Alma Mater, from 
which he had graduated thirty odd years before. Of the 
M sunny library'' in this house in which Sparks did his literary 
work in most methodical and-orderly fashion, and which waa 
resenred practically unchanged for years after his death by his 
widow who long sunrived him, I had cq»ied the pleaaant sketch 
giTen.by Professor Herbert B. Adams in his life of the histo- 
rian; which I duly read: 

•• Hia stendiag d«* was still Ihwa, as ha left It, aanaoanlad by allrar 
eamneartcH. Adjoining Ihia Ubrsiy Uwra waa a little room aonuinlng 
Us prirate papara. . . . Tbara wera hia bound nMumaoripi Joumala, hia 
eonuBonplaee and aoeonnt booka ; hia lettar-book In qnarto form, contain- 
log ooplaa aC tha moat Important lattera writtan by him ; thera, too, was 
IhaTsateoUaetion oClattora raodTod by him ehronoiogloally arraagad in 
l aa lh a rn -boond eaaaa raaambiing quarto and octavo volnmaa, wtth tha 
raeoida of la t tara racahad and aant through a long and bo^ life. Tha 
I of Mr. Bpaifca*i lactvaa on tha 
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loan Biography,' whioh he 

•dited end brought out 
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KEngUdi and SooUidk Popular Ballada^' is a danio. This 
hoQss^ ssi back from the straei, with riiiMlad piasxa along the 
street fronty entcanoe poroh at the side, the front grounds a 
garden, struck Percy's fancy. I wished that he could ha^e 
seen the place in the professor's time, when it was.embowered 
in roses, of which he was an ardent and deroted cultirator, 
growing th^m, as HoweUs has written, ^ in a splendor and pro- 
f usioB impossible to any but a true lover with a genuine gift 
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STUDY IN PSOPCSSOR CHILD'S HOUSE. 

for them.'' The peculiar appearance of the dwellingi as of two 
distinct houses brought together, I explained was due to the 
building of the larger rear part as an afterthought, when the 
occupants had outgrown the front part. The library was in 
the front part, and the working study in the rear. The latter 
was a Teritable scholar's den, with the genuine bookish llaTor, 
a retreat into which it was the priTilege of only his nearest 
friends to penetrate. The scholar's desk, a flat table^ stood 
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wjr theiniddleof ttier^^^ „ 

••Probably for no professor of his day had H^TL 




PROFCSSOR CHILD IN HIS HOSE OAROCN. 
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«Hii oolleotion of English And Boottish Popular Ballads 
I a literaiy reereaiion with himi begun almost with his pxo^ 
fassflffship and pursued with an ardor and thoroughness whieh 
a soholar would be expeeted to give to an abeorbing lif e^tudj. 
Its final puMioatioay in exquisite form, between 18^3 and the 
7«ar of his death, was a Uteiaiy erent Nearly a quarter of 
a eeatuxy befoio he had brought out his first eight-Tolume 
•dttioii of the ballads, following the standard Amerioaa edition 










••SNAOV HIU.," HOMt OF CHARLIt tUOT NORTON 

of the 'British Poets* whioh he edited, and whioh inspired 
him to the closer study of balladry.^ 

The Norton house, home of Professor Charles Eliot Nortoh 
(bom in Cambridge 1827—), the Dante scholar and authority 
on the literature of the fine arts, was next on our lUt A short 
walk brought us to « Bhady Hill,'' as it is fitly called — a man- ' 
slon of matlj nineteenth-century ^rpe, long and low, with long 
piasitt, retired among TsneraUe trees on the edge of which 
« Norton's Weeds." It was the home originally of 
of the professor, Andrews Norton, the BibUcal 
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soholar, and himself a professor in the Harvard Diyiniify 
School, where he occupied the chair of sacred literature from 
1819 to 1830. Percy heard with lively interest that these 
Nortons were in direct descent from the minister, John Norton 
of Ipswich, whose ancient homestead we had visited on our 
pilgrimage to Ipswich town. 

<<They were all cultivated men, these Nortons,'' our talk 
ran on, <<eaoh leaving his stamp on the literature of the soil. 
.Charles Eliot Norton held his Harvard professorship of the 
hisUny of art for nearly a quarter of a century (1874-'98), 
retiring at length to devote himself exclusively to literary 
work which was accumulating on his hands. To him we owe 
the published Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson, and of 
Goethe and Carlyle j the miscellaneous Letters of Carlyle; the 
Letters of his life>long friend James Russell Lowell, with the 
slight thread of biography running through them ; and the col* 
lected writings of that Bayard of American letters, George 
William Curtis. In his young manhood, and indeed quite to 
middle life, Mr. Norton was much abroad, making long stays 
in Europe, given to study and observation of the development 
of the fine arts, some of tiie results of which appeared in his . 
< Historical Studies in Church Building in .the Middle Ages,' ^ 
and in his class-room lectures. His translation of Dante was 
among his earlier works. He holds the primacy among culti- 
vated Americans." 

A turn or two by cross paths took us up past the Palfrey 
place, the Cambridge home of John Gorham Palfrey (bom in 
fioston, 1796— died in Cambridge, 1881), the historian of New 
England. The house of this estate was seen also^seduded in a 
grove of trees. Here Palfrey spent his declining years after his 
Mirement from public life, placidly pursuing his historical work. 
<<Few, I fanqr," I remarked, ''few of this day and generation 
are aware of the strenuous part which Palfrey played in publie 
affairs in hie primes or of the extent of his literaiy activitj. 

« Bon of a merchant of Demerara and Boston, whoiwaa also a 
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Loaitiana pknteri and grandson of an offioer of the BerolatioDi 
wlio was an aide^enuunp of Washington at the ooonpation of 
Dorohester Heights, he became early an aggressire anti-slarery 
adrocate. When the slares of his father's Louisiana pUnta- 
tkm eame to him 1^ inheritance he liberated them all. Grado- 
ating from Harrard in the olass which included Jared Sparks 
and Theophilus Parsons (the class of 1810)| he became first a 
elergTman. ' For thirteen years he was settled orer the Brattle- 




HOMt or JOHN a. f AUPStV. 

Square Church in Boston, the immediate successor there of 
Edward Ererett He served eight years as professor at Har- 
rardf succeeding Andrews Norton in the chair of sacred litera- 
ture. Then he entered politics, and serred successirely in 
the Massachusetts Legblature, the secretaryship of the Com- 
monwealth, and Congress. In the Legislature he interested 
himself with Horace Mann in dereloping the public school 
In Congress his uncompromising course brought upon 
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him much ostracism, aud his defeat for reflection in a remaris- 
aUe contest which inspired Lowell's lines beginning: 

** * There are who triumph In a lotiiig eause 
Who can put oo defeat ts Hwere a wreath 
Unwiihering In the adrene popular breath, 

. Sale from the Masting demagQgne*s applaoee; 
rris they who stand for Freedom and God*s laws.* 

M He was a political abolitionist^ and a founder of the Free 
Soil party. All this time, from his ministry through his politi- 
cal career^ he was ^^___^^___^__^.^,^______ 

actirely engaged W^^"^'^^ - — ^••^^■PiWi 

in literature. Be- 
tween 1836 and 
1842, within the 
period of what has 
been termed its 
'great days,' he 
edited the Nwth 
Ameriean^ contribu- 
ting also to its 
pages numerous ar- 
ticles alluded to 
as remarkable for 
scholarship and ac> 
umen. Later he 
wrotemuchon theo- 
logical subjects. 
His histoiy of New 
England, planned 
large, was conceired 
while he was in the 
thick of politics; 
and after his en- 
forced retirement to literary privacy, he gathered the material, 
here and in England, and derekped the work i^th piedsioii 
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and pftinstaking detail The publioation of the three large 
oetaro rolumesy between 1858 and 1864, widened his reputation 
especially with historioal scholars. The compendious histof/ 
in four smaller Tolumes followed, in 1866-73." 

Back again on Kirklaud Street and at its upper end, we 
passed the birthplace of Thomas Wentworth Higginson (bom 
1823—); apd t little north of this the site of the <<gambrel- 
roofed house" in which Olirer Wendell Itolmes was bom. 
Holmes's description of this place and its association with the 
opening of the Rerolutiou as the headquarters of General Arte- 
mas Ward, were yet fresh in Percy's memoty, they hariiig 
been fully recalled in our earlier historic pilgrimage. He tried 
again to picture in his mind the mansion's i^pearance and set- 
ting in Holmes's boyhood: with tlio <'row of tall Lombardy 
poplars mounting guard on the western side"; the line of 
elms leading up to tiie westem entrance ; the porch from which 
President Langdon prayed for God's blessing on the little band 
of raw troops starting off on their night march to Bunker Hill. 
And within the great <Mark and haunted garret" beneath the 
gambrel roof; the attic chambers ''which themselves had his- 
tories " ; the rooms of the second story, << chambers of birth and 
death, sacred to silent memories " ; the heaTy-beamed ** study " 
on the ground floor, with its shares of books about which the 
boys of the household <* tumbled" in familiar association with 
literature, and those legendary ^ dents" in the floor credited to 
the ponderous butts of the Continental soldiers' firelocks; the 
old-fashioned garden; the *' fields of waring grass" beyond, 
^and trees and singing birds; and that vast territory of four 
or five acres around," the Hohnes Farm, <<to give a child the 
sense that he was bom to a noUe principality." Percy tried, . 
also^ to imagine this farm, covered now 1^ the Hmnenway 
Gymnasium, the Lawrence Scientific Schooli the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory, and old Holmes Field. 

Meanwhile I was speaking of other points in the story of 
tlif historio Biai|tio|it i0 iwipeiiltion ^rith men oonnecte4 with 
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tiM coUege before and after its oooupanoj by the Holmes 
f«mUj. Of theee before the Holmes's day were the second 
Jonathan Hastings (who inherited the place from his father, 
the first Jonathan), for thirty years steward— now called bur- 
sar— of the college, and Eliphalet Pearson, the learned pro- 
fessor of Oriental literature. After the Holmes's day and its 
porchase by the nnirersity, it was the home successively of 
Professor William Everett, Edward Everett's son, and Profess- 
or James B. Thayer ol the Law School, for the new building 
of which, on its grounds, the mansion finally made way. Also> 
h was the seat of Judge Oliver Wendell, the Autocrat's mater- 
nal grandfather, before his father, the Rev. Abiel Holmes, 
established himself in it, two years preceding the Autocrat's 

UrtL 

Then we chatted about Parson Abiel Holmes himself: his 
« Annals'* of Cambridge, the early history of tlie town; his 
ministry of nearly forty years, from 1792, in the First Parish > 
hU tenacious adhesion to the old faith after the Unitarian 
whirlwind had swept through the Puritan churches; his ulti- 
mate dismissal for this adhesion, and his association with the 
seceders who held the faith with him in a new Trinitarian 
church,— the Shepard church, the steeple of whose present 
meeting-house we oould see across the Common ; and his long, 
eultiraled life in the gambrel-roofed house till his death, in 

1837. 

Of Higginson's birthplace we had his own sketch in his 
autobiographical "Cheerful Yesterdays": a house spacious 
and roomy, then facing an open field now largely covered by 
Memorial Hall, and occupying grounds adjoining the Holmes 
Farm. It was built shortly before Ws birth, by his father, at 
the time steward of the college. " Higginson alludes to him- 
self as a 'child of the college,'" I said, <<bom in the college, 
so to speak, bred to it, and interested in all its men. The 
home life, too, must have been in itself a liberal education for 
Um. His father's oonneotion with the college, and the popup 
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laritj of his mother and aunt, brought many guests to the 
house, including, he has told us, the most cultivated men m 
Boston as well as in Cambridge. And there was a fascinating 
library of a thousand or so volumes, composed chiefly of English 
literature and history of the eighteenth century. There were 
here also the new books of the choicest, though then few, Ameri- 
can writers, copies of which it was their custom upon publicar 
tion to present to their friends, among whom ihe Higginsons 
were counted. 

"The father, Francis Higginson, came of a Mine of Puritan 
clergymen, officials, militia officers, and latterly East India 
merchants,' all dating back to that Beverend Francis Higgin- 




SIRTHf LACt OF THOMAS WtNTWORTH HIQQINSON. 

son who Unded in Salem in 1G20 with the first large party for 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. He had been a prosperous 
East India merchant in Boston, till the Embargo preceding the 
War of 1812 swept away his trade and fortune. The mother 
was a great granddaughter of one of the Portsmouth Went- 
worths, — Judge Wentworth, a grandson of the first of the three 
royal Governors Wentworth, from whom Colonel Higginson gets 
his middle name. She was his father's second wife, married 
at nineteen, sixteen years the junior of her husband. They had 
ten diildren, of whom Thomas Wentworth was the youngest 
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''Higginioa passed his bojhood here in Cambridge (bis 
UAm died wlien he was nine jears okl)» and in his foorkeenth 
year entered the oollege in the class of 1841. Ammig his 
elassmates was Levi L. Thaxter, of wliom we heard at the Isles 
ol Shoals as Celia Thaxter's hnsbandi and a warm, friendship 
grew up between them, fostered 1^^ their mntnal lore of letters. 
Thaxter, Higginson says, was an ardent student of literatnre, 
and Arst led him to Bmerson and to Haditt . Thej were both 
also lorers of Longf ellow, and he tells how th^ nsed to sit at 
the open window OTsry New Year's Ere and read alood Long- 
fellow's < Midnight Mass to the Dying Year.' 

''From these college days the literary life was Higginson's 
ehoioe; but he was first tamed to the ministiy. He was at 
work in the literary field, howerer, early in his pulpit career ; 
indeed, while in his first settlement in Kewburyport, he at- 
tained a standing as a lUtiraUuir as marked, almost, as his 
prominence as an anti-slareiy adrocate, — which so soon lost 
him his parish there. So through his service as minister of the 
Free Chuich in Wwoester his literary pen was much employed. 
It was during this period that he compiled with Samuel Xong* 
fellow, the pectus minister brother, his first book, — the Tolume 
of seaside poetry, entitled * Thalatta.' 

^ It was also while a Woroester preacher, by the way, that 
he took a leading hand in the ^attempt to rescue the fugitlre 
sUre, Anthony Bums, in Boston (1854), and was indicted with 
Theodore Parker, Wendell Phillips, and others, a deputy mar- 
shall baring been killed in that affair, but escaped with the 
rest through a fiaw in the indictment He had preriously been 
concerned in the attempted rescue of that other fugitite slare 
Thomas Simms. Later he was In Kansas prepared to fight in 
tiie Free Kansas cause. In the Citil War he headed the first 
regiment d freed sUres mustered in the United States senrice 
— the First South Carolina Volunteers, — as colonel; thus he 
got his title and won unique distlnotlon. 

^Higginson's regular ministry closed, and his work ezchi- 
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sirely in letters began throe yean beforo the Ciril War, and 
since that time his pen has been pretty constant in the produc- 
tion of good literature. After Uie war he settled in Newport, 
Bhode IsUwd, and thence issued some of his best essays, papen 
on social topics, poems, his romance < Malbone,' his < Young 
Folks' History of Uie United States,' that admirable pioneer 
of ita class, the 'Larger History of the United States,' and his 
mellow < Oldport Days.' Then he i^uraed to Cambridge as 
his final home. That was twenty years ago, and with this 
home is identified his literary work of finest fiavor. Hero he 
married his second wife, one of Longfellow's nieces, and the 
« Aunt Jane ' of his < Malbone.' His first wife was his second 
cousin, Mary Elizabeth Channing, of the famous Channings. 
We aro to pass this later house of his, beforo long." 

Colonel Higginson tells us that in the immediate neighbor- 

. hood of the Holmes house and of his birthplace^ stood the 

house of Boyal Morse, the old Tillage constable and auctioneer 

whom, as «<B. M.," Lowell has immortalized in the <« Fireside 

Trarels." 

We now made a d^ur round the Common, haring on our 
left the ancient buiying-ground between the two ohurehes, 
"Uke Sentinel and Nun" keeping "their rigil on the green," 
whero the dead presidento of the coUege <' stretched their 
weary bones under epitaphs stretched out at as full length as 
their subjecta"; and whero lies the gentle Vassal lady :— 
••Ihut In her bMotUtil eyes. 

At her feet and at bar head 
Lies a slaTe to ■ttand the dead, 
BqI their dust !■ white as heis.*> 

Just aboTC old Christ Church, ''whero the gouty Tories 
used to kneel on their hassocks," we' tumed bto the me^ 
little street staggering under the weight of the dassic name of 
Appian Way, hero to pass the latter^ay home of John Holmea 
(bom 1812— died 1899), Dr. Hobnee's younger brother. 
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F«ny had not hewd of this Holmes, he said, and asked ^ 
whaihadbeendonebyhiminUterafcttre. .^ ,\ 

-litUe," I replied. « And jefc he had the author's talent 
MwdlaahUbrother. Emerson onoe said that John Holmes 
lepiesented humor, while Wendell Holmes stood for wit His 
wLome quality sparkled in eonrersation, in his familiar letters 
or terse notes to friends, and on rare occasions in rerse ; hut 
it seldom got into print. Though not a recluse, he was, as 
Hininson has said, *in the last degree self-withdrawing and 
aodest, more than content to be held by the world at arm's 
Imiffth. yet capable of the most deroted and unselfish loyal^ 
iTSirrsal inS^ he lored/ He basked in his brother's 
ftone^buft goodJiumoredly resented any impUed superiorly of 
tiie Autocrat oter him. When one day a gentleman, upon 
being introduced to him, exclaimed, 'Whatl John Holmes, 
«he brother of Olirer WendeU Holmes I' he retorted, with a 
twinkle, «Ho» sir, he is the brother of me.' His f ew pubUcSP 
tkms, which he reluctantly let go out, were confined to some 
■feray wees, and unique sketches of Old Cambridge, delight- 
fully reminiscent and lightiy historical 

«Wlth the exception of two extended visits to Europe, 
long interrals apart, John Holmes lived all his lif e of eigh^- 
seven years here in Cambridge, and in two houses, — the. 
gimbrel.ioofed house, which was also hU birthplsce, and this. 
He moved here, — then the dweUing of an old domestic of the 
famay.— and established his bachelor quarters in the second- 
floor rooms, when the homestead was sold to the university a; 
few years after the death of his mother, which occurred, m 
1862, at the great age of nlnety-five. For many years he had 
lived alone in the homestead with the genUe old lady, canng 
for her In *he most tender way, as his brother has testified. 
Howells says that he was the most devoted Cantabrigian, after 
Lowil, whom he knew. LoweU called him the best and «ost 
dsUghlbilolaMi.'* 
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FROM "CRAIOIE HOUSE" TO "ELBffWOOD." 

Hie approMk along Brsttle Street. — Scene of "The ViUsge Black* 
Mnitli. ** — Homea of John Vlake. — Hia notable work. ~ In the library 
of " Cralgie hooae.** — LongfeUow*a Cambrklse life. — Ula llrat rooma 
on Profeaaota* Row. — Tlie ••Five ol auba.**— FIrat eoning to the 
Craigle hooae. — Madam Craigie. —The upper and lower atndiea and 
the work done in them. — The Iragedy of the poet*a life.— Neighbor- 
ing homea of Horace E. Scudder and T. W. Higginaon.— Lowell at 
••Elmwood.**— The aitie atndjr.— Story of the ••Biglow** papem.— 
LoweU*a ekwlng years at the beloved home. —John T. Trowbridge at 
ArilngtoB. —Story of •• Nei|^bor Jaokwood.** 

Fbom the Appian Way we entered Brattle Street and oar 
steps were now directed westward toward the Longfellow, or 
Craigie, house. At the turn I indicated with a general sweep 
of the hand, down the street, where stood the << Tillage smithy,^ 
beneath the " spreading chestnut tree,^ scene of Longfellow's 
" Village Blacksmith.'^ This was by the comer of Brattle and 
Story Streets. 

As we strolled up Brattle Street Percy's eye was attracted 
by a long, low, peculiarly designed dwelling on the left, at the 
comer of Ash Street, baring a distinguished look and an air of 
exceptional breadth and roominess within. It interested him 
the more when I told him that this was the house of the late 
John Fiske (bora in Hartford, Conn., 1843 — died in Glouces- 
ter, Mass., 1902) the historian, ripe student of philosophy, and 
lecturer. It was not, howerer, I explained, an old established 
landmark, so to speak, for it is a new house, built for Professor 
Fiske, bnt nerer occupied hf him, his sudden death oconrring 
as he was preparing to more into it It was fashioned as he 
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Panama, and died in the laat place. His modier was of 
Middletown, Connectieai. Most of his youth before entering 
Harvard, at serenteen, was spent in Middletown, in the family 
of his maternal great-grandmother. This was a ooltiTated 
home, enriched with a good dassioal library; and hersy with 
congenial surroundingSy he rery early began his ardent excur- 
sions into literature. 

<< The boy was a prodigious reader, and a marrelous scholar. 
If we are to beliere his earlier biographer, at seven he had read 
through OflBsar; at nine had devoured much of Milton, Pope, 
and Bunyan, and nearly all of Shakspere; at eleven had read 
histories of many lands ; at thirteen, a large part of Livy, 
Cicero^ Ovid, Catallus, and Juvenal, and all of Virgil, Horace^ 
Tacitus, Sallust, and Suetonius. In like manner Greek was 
disposed of ; then modem languages were taken up, — German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese ; at seventeen and eighteen 
(when in college) he was reading Hebrew and Sanskrit; and 
later, Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, Boumanian, and Rus- 
sian. He started in professional work not long after his grad- 
uation as University lecturer on philosophy at Harvard. He 
then lectured at laiqge for several years, on philosophical and 
historical subjects in various parts of the country and abroad, 
before his reputation as an author had spread. At one time, 
also, he was librarian of Harvard College. 

^ Fiske^s lectures on evolution brought him first into promi- 
nence, and his earlier books were on this and kindred subjects. 
It has been said that no American has done more than he in 
expounding the Darwinian theory. His notable contributions 
to scientific thought began with his ' Outlines of Cosmic Philos- 
ophy,' made up of a series of lectures on the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. That was brought out a quarter of a century ago^ and 
arrested instant attention from philoaophical students and 
readers. The next year <The Unseen World' appeared; three 
years later, ^Darwinism'; after an interval of four years, <£x- 
eursions of an Evolutionist'; then in succession, «The Destiny 
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of Ifan Vtewed in the Light of hit Origi^ 'The Idea of Ood 
M Aliaoked hf Modem Knowledge,' <The Dootrine of EtoIu- ' 
Hon: Its Beope and Inflaenoe,' and 'Throogh Nature to God/ 
—all prafound sol^eotSi to tr ea ted , and in anch attraotire die- 
tioot as to inrite and hold the general reader as well as the 



<f Meanwhile Profesaor Fiake'a historical publications pre- 
eenting eepecially the philoeophical oharaoieristios of American 

history, were adranoed 
with uncommon rapidity. 
His first work in this fleldi 
which also grew out of 
lectures, was <The Criti- 
cal Period of American 
History: 178S-1789,' ia- 
sued in 1888. This, was 
followed within a year by 
<The Beginnings of New 
England.' Two years later 
appeared 'The American 
Berolution ' ; the next 
year, 'The Discovery of 
America,' later 'Old Vir- 
ginia'; and 'The Missis- 
sippi Valley in the Ciril 
War.' Between these larger studies were produced his histori- 
cal manuals for schools and his ' Myth and My tb-Makera.' V(f ' 
writer haa done more in populariring American bistoiy, and 
aeeurate history, than John Fiske." 

At length at the doubly historic Longfellow house, as 
Washington's headquarters and the poet's home, — unchanged 
in aspect since Percy first saw it in our prerious pilgrimage, » 
we took up the poet's story from the point at which we dropped 
HinMaine. 
. « We left him there, you will remember,'' I said, « about to 
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take up his Hanrard work as Professor of Modem Languages 
and Belles Lettres, in tlie chair which his friend George Tick- 
nor had occupied. It was in December, 1830, that he estab- 
lished himself here in Cambridge, first in a house on old 
Professors' Bow. These were rery pleasant chambers, he 
wrote a friend, 'witli great trees in front whose branches 
almost touch my windows; so that I hare a nest not unlike 
the Inrds, being high up in the third stoiy. Bight under me, 
in the second, lires and laughs Cornelius whose surname is 
Felton.' This was Professor Cornelius C. Felton, then profesa- 
or of Greek, afterward president of the college. 

"The poet's Cambridge life thus began quietly and agree- 
ably. 'Like tlie clown in Shakspere,' he wrote, 'I hare no 
enemy but winter and rough weather.' With Felton he was 
already on terms of intimacy, baring made his acquaintance 
some time before; and he soon formed close friendships with a 
little group of Felton's friends, — Cliarles Sumner, then an in- 
structor in tlie Law School, George S. Hillavd, and Henry R 
Clereland. These four were then young men about Longfel- 
low's own age, Felton like himself being twenty-nine, Sumner 
twenty-fire, Hillard twenty-eight; and all were pursuing liter- 
ature along with their professions. They early associated 
themselres in a literary chib^ taking for name the 'Fire of 
Clubs,' which held together for years. Later, when their glow- 
ing notices of each other's productions began to appear in the 
reriewB, the slashing newspapers dubbed the 'Fires ' the 'Mu- 
tual Admiration Society,' and this was the origin of the phrase 
which has come into such common use, and has been so rari- 
ously applied. 

** Only a season was passed in the Kirkland Street rooms, 
tat in August of his first year Longfellow was most fortunately 
lodged in this ^CraJgie house,' in <two large and beautiful 
rooms' ; and, as it happened, this renuuned his home through- 
out the rest of his life. How he came to seek rooms here, and 
how Madam Craigie receired him, he has himself pictureequdy 
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nlafeed in a note whiok his biographer — his brother Samuel — 
qiiotot in the Life. Thus it runs,'' and taking up the first 
Tolnme, and turning to the chapter on the Graigie house, I 
read: — 

•••nsflntaoMlwMSi the CnOgie houte wm » besuilfnl •wnnier 
i la the yeer 1887. I came to iee Mr. MoLsne, » law^todent, 
the wmthtwiitirrn dumber. Hie wliidow-hlliidt were 

roiwh them evne » pleewnt breeas, end I eoold tee the 

w«M^oltheChsrieegleasilii|lnthe]iMedows. MoLene left CemMdge 
In A^Mt, sad I toekponeerinn of his rooim Making nw of it Mallbteiy 
or stadj, sad. hsTlng the adloliilng chamber lor my bedroom. At flnt 
Mra. CiaJgie declined to kt me hate rooms. I remember how she looked 
^ .1^ glooA^ la iMr white torban, with her hands crossed behind her, 

J her gray eyes. She had nsolTed, ihe «ld, to take no mora 

jintothehooss. Bui her manner changed when I told herwho 
Iwas. She said she had nadOnlra-Mer, of which one number was lytaig 
cahsrsldeboaid. She then UxJi me all oferthe house and showed me 
•raiy room In m ssying, as we went into each, that Icould not have thU 
one. Bhellnanyoonsentodtomy taking the roome mentioned above, ca 
e n tHiM m that the door lending into the back entiy ihouki bs locked oa 
theoatsids. 

«• • Tonng Habsnham, of SaTannah, a friend of Mn. Craigie*s, oocn- 
pied al thai time the other front chamber. He was a skillful performer on 
theflnte. like other piping biids, he took wing for the rice ilelds of the 
South when the cold westhsr came, and I remained atone with the widow 
fai her castls. The back part of her house was occupied, howerer, bf her 
ihrmer. His wife supplied my mesls, and took can of my rooms. She 
was n glantsss, and veiy pkms In words, and when she brought fai my 
braaklaat frequently stopped to eshoft me. The exorbitant rate at which 
shschaiged vy board was rather at Tsriance with her* prasching.* Hsr 
I WM Miriam, and Nton called her •Miriam, the proOt-ess.* Hsr. 

IwaiaBseklttUsi 



« And who was Madam Craigiet " Peroy asked. 

«8he was the reliot of Andrew Oraigie, who bought the 
in 179& He had been Apotheeary Oeneml to the 
Anariena Army in the Serolution, and after the war had 
grown rieh. He enlarged the estate to about one hundred and 
fifij aete% extending baek to and iaoluding what is now Ob* 
servaloiy Hill, where lihe Harraid Obserratoiy stands. He 
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also enlarged the mansim, building on the western wing and 
broadening the square northeastern room into a lianqueting- 
hall, embellished with pillars and columns, for his grand din- 
ners. He set up a princely establishment^ with horses and 
carriages, and greenhouses and gardens. But l^ and by his 
fortune disappeared, and when he died he left the Madam a 
life interest in the mansion, but very slender income. Accord* 
ingly she resenred a few rooms for herself, and let out the 
others to lodgers carefully selected. She was an eccentric per> 
son, and many tales are told of her peculiarities. In this same 
note which I have just read, Longfellow gives us a droll one. 
During his first summer here < the fine old elms in front of the 
house were attacked by canker worms, which,* after having 
devoured the leaves, came spinning down in myriads. Mrs. 
Graigie used to sit by the open windows and let them crawl 
over her white turban unmolested. She would have nothing 
done to protect the trees from these worms. She used to say, 
^ Why, sir, they are our fellow-worms ; .they have as good a 
right to live as we have.'' ' Oraigie's name is perpetuated in 
the beautiful street originally cut by the rear of the estate^ 
and in one of the bridges crossing the Charles. 

** How old is the mansion ? Colonel John Vassal built it 
in 1759, and it was the ' Vassal house,' stateliest of the stately 
mansions of * Tory Bow,' along this rood, till the Vassals had 
fled with the oncoming Bevolution, and it was taken for Wash- 
ington's headquarters. 

^ But let us get back to I/ongfellow. The pectus first study 
was this historic upper chamber, which had been Washingtoo's 
private room — 

•• • Yes, wiUiin this veiy room 

Sat be in those liourt of gloom. 
Weary both in heart and-head,— * 

as Longfellow has sung, and there were written all of his 
till IBHk Then, after his seooiid marriage it 
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tiie waxmrj, and he nored down to the large front room ad* 
joining the library. This remained his study ever after. The ' 
same room was Washington's office, or business headquarters, 
while the library room was used by his military family. 

^ 'The Psalm of Life' was the second poem written in the 
np-stairs study. It was composed, Samuel Longfellow has 
relatedi < hastily, upon the blank portions of a note of inTita> 
tton, and was dated July 26, 1838.' The poet kept the manu* 
seript closely to himself for some time, unwilling that any one 
should see it 'It was a voice from my inmost heart,' he wrote . 
long after, * at a time when I was rallying from depression.' 
It appeared first in the Knickerbocker in October, 1838, and 
was immediately copied far and wide. In it, the biographer 
says, the critics * recognised a new strain in American poetry.' 
Aiid it won the recognition of the world. Its quatrains be- 
came reritable household words on both sides the Atlantic. 
The poem reappeared, tfith ' The Midnight Moss,' ' The Reaper 
and the Flowers,' and a dozen other verses, in the thin first 
volume of 'Voices of the Kight,' in 1830, which. Professor 
Charles 0. Carroll has said, formed an epoch in our literary 
history. 

"'The Wreck of the Hesperus' was based on newspaper 
reports of shipwrecks of fishermen. In the poet's journal Uiis 
note appears under date of I>ecember 17,' 1830 :^ 

•* ' Kewt of ihlpwreekfl horrible on tlio oossi. Twonty bodies wsubed 
ashors near Oloneoiaer, one Isibod to a pleoo of tho wreck. Tliore Is a 
lesf salM Monnaii*s Woe wliers many of ihow took plsee i among otbem,' * 
tiM seboonor Hmperw* Also the Ass^loiNr, near Blsek Rock. I must 
write a ballad on this; also two others— The Skeleton In Armor, sad 
8lr Hnmphrsy Gilbnt.* 

Tlien on the thirtieth, tiiirteen days afterward, we fiml the 
ballad written, and the manner of its composition disclosed, in 
thisDOtei— 

" 'IwfoUhiit evening a noilee of Allntoa^s poems i after which I sal 
till twelve e*olook by the flrs smoking, when suddenly It cams late aiy 
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mtoilto wflto the taiteil «( tb« Schooner au,m», which I aeeonllagtr 

•Ud. Th«lIwellttoh«l,b^ltcooWllo^*e^ How UwHighU wmoTIS. 

Blii»ta«ywlnd.MdIgot«pto«<MUi««etothebidl«l. Itwasthn. 

Sii^'^w J."**'^*'''*^'^''"**^ lfce«P«.M«lwWitho 
tallwl. ft h«dly 00*111. Mcaort. ftdldMtcomliiioairaliMlbr 
ItoeiS hot lijr Hmum.' ^ ^^ ^ 

"•The Hespenu' «m lint pnbliihed in the New IFor/rf, of 
Kew York, which P»rk Benjamin wm editing, ud the honon. 
mm for it wm twenty^ive dollara. It is u interarting fact 
that I^gfellow nerer saw Norman's Woe till long yean after. 
80 late as 1878 he wrote in a note to Elizabeth Stuart PhelM 
[Ward] upon his return from an August day call at her tiny 
summer cottage, tlie «Sea Shell,' in Gloucester: 'lam sonr 
timt I did not stay long enough at East Point to see the fog 
lift and Norman's Woe rise to Tiew. I Xmm nerer seen those 
ntal rooks.' 

««The Skeloton in Armor' made its first appearance in the 
hnttkertKicker in 1841, and for this tlie sum received was also 
twenty-flre dollais. • Kxcehiior ' was written, in tlio first draft, 
on tlie back of a note to Sumner, aiHl was dated <half.past 
ttroe,^moming.' This flnt draft is preserved in the College 

"Mrs. Craigie died in 1841, and Joseph E. Worcester, the 
maker of Worcester's Dictionaiy, took the mauiion for a year. 
Ixmgfellow keeping his rooms. The summer and autumn of 
1842 he spent abroad for his liealth. While there tho « Uclfiy 
of Bruges' was inspired, and i>ossib]y written. On tlie return 
Toyage ho wrote some poems against slavery, which were sub- 
•eqnently publislied in a little volume. 

"In the summer of the following year, 1843, his second 
nwriage took plooe^ when he wedded Miss Frances Elisabeth 
Applotoii,.daughter of Kathan Apploton, the lh>ston merchant 
•nd manufacturer, and sister of Tliomas (loM Appleton. of 
whom wo spoke when in Boston. Longfellow liad met her 
•U years before while travelbg in Switserknd, when she wu 
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a maidtn of niaetoea. Slit wit the 'Motj Aahbartoii' of hit 
'HjrperioiL* He brooght his bride to his rooms here,— > 
inereased to three some years before by the sddition of the 
front room across the hidl, for a dining room, where he had 
giTon ohoioe little dinners to his literaijr friends; among them 
Diekensy on his first risit to America in 1842. Soon the 
mansion .was purchased for them by Mr. Appleton, with 
the grounds immediately adjoining. Afterward he added to 
his gift the land across the street, now the public park so well 
named the Longfellow Garden, thus securing the opeii yiew to 
tiie riTcr and b^ond which the poet so loyed. 

<< Longfellow gare up the old study reluctantly. To Sum. 
ner he wrote some time after, 'I have always regretted the ' 
dismantling of that consecrated chamber. But what can one 
do against the rising tide of the rising generation ? ' Yet the 
new study was charming; richer than tiie old, with the same 
outlook from the deep windows, only from a lower point of 
Tiew. The poet^s wcrk' table with his high desk upon it, was 
placed by the comer front window; antique oaken bookcases 
were fitted betw e en the windows and against the high wain- 
scoted walls, and in this adjoining libraiy; in front of the 
generons fireplace was set the poet's deep armchair in which 
be was wont to muse before^e wrote, or sometimes to firstcast 
in pencil upon a portfolio resting on his knee. In course of 
years the beautiful room assumed the appearance which became 
so familiar to us through repeated descriptions and pictur- 
ings, — with the portraits on tiie walls of Felton and Sumner, .. 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and the poet himself, each in his young 
manhood. 

<<There was the round table in the middle of the room* 
agreeably cluttered with books and periodicals, and upon it 
the 'oblong ebony tray, with two flacons for the ink,' inscribed 
en an iTory plate < Samuel Taylor Coleridge, his inkstand'; 
also the inkstand of Thomas Moore, — both gifts to the poet 
tea Xnglish admirersi and the poet*s own inkstand, with the 
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quill pent by iU side, the only kind which he used, having no 
fondness for pens of steeL Below the ancient mirror on the . 
eastern waU, surmounted by a statuette of Dante, stood the 
antique Uble, holding the little Italian casket conUining frag- 
menu of Dante's cofBn, and a miniature edition of the ' Dirina 
Commedia.' On the poet's high desk was the statuette of 
Goethe, in long gray coat, with hands folded behind him; and 
nearby, the tall, old-fashioned dock, similar to the « Old Clock 
on the Stairs.' By the fireplace, in congenial company with 
the older arm-chair, was the 'Children's Chair,' which Cam- 
bridge school children presented to the poet on his seventy- 
aecond birthday, made from the wood of the 'ViUage 
Blacksmith's Spreading Chestnut Tree,' cut down by un- 
poetio city fibers to widen Brattle Street 

«The first year in this study was prolific. Within that 
year Longfellow wrote or finished for publication, among other 
poems, 'The Bridge Across the Charles,' 'Birds of Passage,' 
«The Old Clock on Uie Stairs,' and 'The Day is Done'; he 
began 'Evangeline'; snd brought out his fourth volume of 
eoUeoted poems. 

« * Evangeline' was sUrted under the name of ' Gabrielle,' 
as a note in the Journal, dated November, 1S46, indicates : ' Set 
about Gabrielle, my idyl in hexameters, in earnest' But soon 
he wrote, 'Shall it be Gabrielle, or Celestine, or Evangeline ? ' 
Evangeline was settled upon, however, before the work had far 
progiessed. The suggestion of the idyl came indirectly from 
Hawthorne. One day he and a Boston friend were dining here - 
with Longfellow, and during tlie dinner-table talk, the friend 
related an incident of the banishment of the Acsdians, — the 
story of a young maiden who, in the dispersion, was separated 
from her lover and spent the rest of her life in searching for 
Urn. The friend observed thai he had long been toying to 
pmuado Hawthorne to write a story on this theme. Haw- 
tliome being evidently reluetant to undertake it, Longfellow 
femaikedy'Uyou rwdly do notwwit.this incident for a tale^ 
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let me have it for a poem,' to whiclT Hawthorne heartily con- 
sented. That the subject had been in the romancer's mind for 
some time appears from the note in his 'American Note-Book,' 
made eight years before this talk at Longfellow's table : 

•• • H. L. heard from a French Canadian a akonr of a yoniif 

couple in Aeadie. On their marria^ day all the men of the Proflnce 
were inmmoned to asBemble In the church to hear a proclamation. When 
aasemUed, thej were all aeiaed and eliipped oflt io he distrihuted through 
New England, — among them the new hridegroom. HIi hride aei off in 
■earch of him,— wandered about New England all her lifetime, and at 
last, when elie was old, she found her bridegroom on hla deatli-bed. The 
ahoek waa so great that it kiUed her likewise.* 

" ' Evangeline ' appeared in October, 1847, almost two years 
from its inception, and won the popular heart One English 
critic hailed it as < the first genuine Castalian font which had 
burst from tlie soil of America.' Some critieised the rhythm, 
the choice of hexameters; but most commended the radiant 
pictures of scenery, the pathos of tlie tale, and the beauty of 
iU telling. 

"When eight years later 'Hiawatha' appeared, hostile 
critics broke out again. Some of the newspapera were ' fierce 
and furious ' over it But the poet took all this complacently. 
When in less than a month after the first issue the publishers 
were putting to press the tenth thousand, he wrote, 'Critics 
may assail as they please, oppur mi nitoveJ Again it was the 
meter which received the brunt of attack ; in this, the eight- 
syllable trochaic verse. The work was ridiculed, imitated, 
parodied. One humorist, 'P.Phihmder I>oesticks' (Mortimer 
Thomson), published a buriesque in a book of similar size, 
which he called 'R Pluri Buster.' But ite popularity con- 
tinned steadfast After it had been out five years the poet 
notes, ' A new edition of " Hiawatha."' My publisher says that 
he sells two thousand a year, which is a graat sale for an old 
book of which fifty thousand have already been sold.^ That 
was forty and more years ago^ rememberi when the liteiaij 
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field was muoh more oontraoted than now, and the hundred* 
thoniand-edition book, now ao common, was undreamed of. 

^ The composition of ' Hiawatha ' occupied less than a year. 
Under date of a day in June the journal has this note, <I have 
at length hit upon a plan for a poem on the American Indians. 
It is to weaTO together their beautiful traditions into a whole.' 
And under date bt June the next year is recorded 'Proof 
sheets of ^ Hiawatha.'' ' Although it started briskly, well out> 
lined in the poet's mind after he had absorbed the great quarto 
of Schodloraff s Indian legends and lore, it did not move for- 
ward smoothly. There were many interruptions in the work ; 
some misgirings at times about it all ; muoh rewriting. Some 
progress was made in the summer, at the seaside in Kahani 
In October the poet seemed to be quite in the spirit of the 
work, noting in his journal, <<< Hiawatha" occupies and de- 
lights me. Have I no misgirings about it ? Yes, sometimes. 
Then the theme seises me and hurries me away, and they van- 
ish.' But in November lie notes, 'Read to some pages of 

^ Hiawatha." He finds the poem will want human interest So 
does F. So does the author. I must put a live, beating heart 
into it' Then it higged till mid-winter. Finally in February 
he had eighteen cantos satisfactorily fashioned, and a month 
later the poem was assumed^to be finished. 

« The prose talc of ' Kavanagh,' < The Building of the Ship,' 
< The Golden Legend,' and the ' Seaside and Fireside ' volume 
of oollected poems preceded < Hiawatha'; also 'The Two 
Angels,' written upon the birth of a daughter to the poet's' 
houses and the death of Lowell's wife. Before, too, he began 
'Hiawatha,' Longfellow resigned his professorship to give him- 
self wholly to poetry. 'My Lost Youth,' the poem on his 
birthplace, from which we quoted when in Portland, followed 
dose upon the finish of ' Hiawatha.' Next he devoted himself 
to writing 'The Courtship of Miles Standish,' which came out 
fai 1888. Two years later appeared 'Paul Bevere's Bide,' a 
part written on the historic Nineteenth of April 
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"Then came the tragedy of LongfeUow's life, sharp and 
swift His brother has related it in the fewest and tendeiest 
words. * On the 9th of July, 1861, his wife was sitting in the 
libcary with her two little girls, engaged in sealing up some 
small packages of their curls which she had just cut off. From 
a match fallen upon the floor her light summer dress caught 
fire. The shock was too great, and she died Uie next momhig.' 
Three days later she was buried at Mouot Auburn, fit was 
the anniversary of her marriage day, and on the beautiful head, 
lovely and unmarred in death, someone had placed a wreath of 
orange blossoms. Her husband was not thero,— confined to 
his chamber by the severe bums which he had himself re- 
ceived.' The recovery from this calamity was slow, and the 
shadow of it romained on his life. 

"When again he took up his pen it was to begin the 'Tales 
of a Wayside Inn.' But he felt the need of a ' continuous and 
tranquil occupation.' So it was that early in 1863 he returned 
to the task of translating the 'Divina Commedia,' which he 
had taken up years beforo and kid aside. When the work was 
roody for the press he called Norton and LoweU to his aid, and 
the three, with sometimes one or two other Dante schoUrs, 
went through it on a final revision, critically at eveiy step. 
Thus was formed the Dante Club which met hero Wednesday 
evenbgs, when a dainty supper followed the litecary labors. 
The translation was published in 1867, the same year in which 
Norton's translation of the 'Vita Nuova' appeared, and Dr. T. 
W. Parsons's fine version of the 'Infema' Meanwhile the 
first installment of the 'Wayside Inn' had made its appear- 
ance, adding fresh laurols to the poefs fame \ the 'Flowerde- 
luce' had been completed, and the 'New England Tragedies' 
begun. 

"In 1868-'69 another, and the poet's last, visit to Europe 
was made, when he received distinguished courtesies, priy^ite 
and public) and spent some feUdtous days with Tennyson at 
the Isle of Wight Home again, he settled down to his oM 
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quiet and Miene lif e» and a notable period of literaiy aotivit/ 
followed. From this time until hie death the 'output' in- 
eluded the ttaaaUtion of 'The Divine Comedy'; the volume 
of 'Christua'; the 'Three Books of Song'; ' Aftermath '; the 
'Tales of a Wayside Inn'; the 'Masque of Pandora'; the 
thirty-one little volumes of his selected 'Poems of Places'; 
and 'Keramos.' Then the last volume, 'Ultima Thule,' with 
the familiar lines — familiar from much quoting — of the 

tnltisl poem i 

***UUIma TM$l Utmoti Ide I 
lien In thy hsrbon for a wbfla 
Wa lower oar aallt i a while we ren 
From the nnendiiig, 



"During these latter years of his life Longfellow was the 
chief figure in CambridgCi and this house was beset lyy callers, 
some distinguishedi more curious, to see the poet and ' Wash- 
ington's headquarters.' One day he notes in his journal, ' Four- 
teen callers in the afternoon.' On another, ' Six Pennsylvanians 
and one Bostonian, called in a body.' Another day an English- 
man called, introducing his visit with the remark, 'In other 
countries, you know, we go to see ruins and the like; but you 
have no ruins in your country, and I thought — I thought — I'd 
call and see you I' 

^ He died at the close of T March day, in 1882, after a short 
illness, surrounded by his family, in tiie chamber where his 
wife had died. The city bells announced the end, tolling off 
his seventy-live years. At the simple home funeral his brother 
Samuel read selections from his poems ; and at the public sev^ 
vice at the Appleton Chapel, in the College Yard, were read 

I fitting lines from 'Hiawatha' : 

'* ' He Is dead, the eweai maslelanl 
He the ewaetaat of sU aingers 1 
Ha hsa fona from ua f orefar, 
Ha hsa mofsd a llttia nearer 
Te the maalar of all niiiaio, 
Da Ihs maalar aC sU 
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Witt « rduotant i6»T«4Bkiiig of this mtm^I Judiiurk. w« 
"«uned oar walk. "•"^aun, we 

StrolliBg on to the junotioa of Bnttle ud Cnine etreet.. 
tod turniiig brnk into the huter we cJTJ: « t- r^ 
Q. ^ . . ^, . «wer, we oame to Bnokinghaiii 

~»,w'»«>'H»dpH».MedAooldb.inour»«te. ThUiTine 

fortable detached 
houses agreeably 
placed, those on the 
left side set against 
A gentle hilUlope. 

We followed this 
side, and along the 
^^y I pointed out 
(Na 19) the house 
where lived Horace 
E. Soudder (bom in 
Boston, 1838— died 
in Cambridge, 1902), 
maker of many and 
various books, some- 
time editor of the 
Atfantie^ and the 
biographer of Low- 
ell. It was a modest 
Jwweof quiet but -«.«.... 

^•Sht;^^,^^ -^^ '- tl^e strecyet 

•'Though Bo^L^^^tl^ "T^^^^ 8«>««His. 

ate of Williamr(JLt 1^^^^ "?' "^^ * ^- 
through all his litemrlTf/^^^^^^ *^*" "^ "•'^^^ 

marki whilJllr^^ Cambridge was bis home," I t^ 

•mwoge he wrote those fascinating -Dream Children ' andth^ 
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< Bodlqr Books ' for yoiing f oik, eight Tolumet of themy detail- 
ing pleasing and profitable adrentures among things historio. 
Later appeared his excellent < Uistorj of the United States^ 
for young readers; then his essays into the broader field of 
literature, brought together in his * Men and Letters.' Earlier 
he wrote and published his first and only norel, <The Dwell- 
ers in FiTe Bisters' Goorti' now, I dare sayi unknown to the 
general reader who feeds most lustily on noTelties, and only a 
memory to others| but it was widely read when new, and is 
well worth rereading these days, for its cleTer portraiture and 
its Diokensiaa flaror, though not at aU an imitation of Dickens. 
Subsequently was gsAhered together some of his lighter fiction 
b his < Stories and Bomaiioes.' 

*As editor and author Bcudder added good store to our 
stock of biography in his life of his missionary brother, Darid 
Coit Bcudder; his 'Noah Webster'; the <Life and Letters 
of Bayard Taylor,' done in conjunction with that poef s widow ; 
and the life of LowelL In his books and papers on historical 
topics, and his * Becollecttons of Samuel Breck,' he contributed 
to our knowledge of Colonial life and times. In the important 
branch of editorial work-* that of compilation, which is too 
cxfken slightingly and slovenly performed — he did great ser- 
Tice, the numerous volumes and booklets which have come 
from his hands being models in their way. Soudder was first 
a magasine editor from 1867 to 1870, in charge of the Biver* 
Me Magamm/or Timng PwpU^ which had a popular run for 
several years. His editorship of the Atlantic succeeding that 
of AUrich, covered the period from 1890 to 1898." 

We came upon Higginson's home (Na 27) a little way 
above the Soudder plaoe^ and on slightly higher ground. 

oQuaintnesSy" Perqr ventured while we stood looking up 
to it over the rustic front fence, — ^'Quaintness, I should say, 
is what yon would call <the dominating feature' of this place. 
And how picturesque it all isl the house of red, the vine-clad 
, the side entrance poroh, the broad window-panes framed 
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in old-fashioned side lights ; and the grounds, bounded by that 
close line of pines on the upper side^ and this fence of bark- 
covered pales. Now this, to my mind, is what a lUUmtew^M 
place should be." 

Within it was equally choice. Across the threshold, in 
the hall, are trophies of the colonel's war life. And on the 
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entrance floor are the library and study, from which have 
issued those engaging essays, the life of Margaret Fuller 
Ossdi, and the meUow books, — the « Cheerful Yesterdays," 
« Contemporaries," « Concerning All of Us," « Old Cambridge,"* 
and the rest, now brought together with Higginson's other 
productions in hte <<CoUeoted Works,"— which have marked 
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hit ripMMd years. Binee 1878, when he cene iMok to Gem- 
bridge penMuieDtly to lire, as Perqy learned, his work has 
bonw the Oaabridge stamp. 

Again on Brattle Street, and perhi^M a third of a mile 
bqrond the Craigie-Longfellow hoose, we were at that equally 

revered land* 
mark, <(£lm- 
wood,'' birth- 
place and home 
of James Russell 
Lowell (born 
1819 — died 
1891> Prassed 
upon by modem 
dwellings more 
than on our pre- 
vious visit, cur- 
tailed in extent, 
and somewhat 
weathered and 
worn, the place 
yet retained its 
familiar aspect 

Percy recol- 
lected the history 
of the mansion, 
as at was outlined 
to him on our pre- 
vious pilgrim- 
age : that it was 
built in the days ^when we lived under the king,'' about the 
year 1780^ as the oountiy seat of Thomas Oliver, a Provincial 
magnate and the last of the royal lieutenant governors of 
Massachusetts; that at iU entrance door, in 1774, this Tory 
oflMalwas foicedl^^the men of Middlesex to hand owUa 
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resignation of his office; that after the Battle of Bunker Hill 
the mansion was converted into a hospital for Provincial sol- 
diers; that some time after the Bevolution, and for a quarter 
of a centttiy, it was the country seat of Elbridge Gerry, patriot, 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWtLL. 



governor, and vice-president ; and that it became the Lowell 
house shortly before the poet's birth (two' years, to be accurate^ 
I suggested), when it was purchased by his father, the Bev. 
. Oharles Lowell, minister of the West Churdi, in Boston. 
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Then Penj wm told how the place ftoqaired ite poetio 
name of Elmwood, from the old English elms which formed 
the nojble arch of approach to the mansion, and were mostly 
of the minister's planting; and its appearance in Lowell's 
bqgrhood and youth was pictnred to him. <<At that time,'' 
I observed, ^it was a genuine country place^ with gardeui 
orchard, and pasture, fronting a rural lane between two country 
loads. Biatae Btreet was then the <01d B^oad/ and Mount 
Anbnni Btreet^ the thoroughfare on the other side, the <New 
Bead.' And all the surroundings were roraL Eastward, 
toward the rirer, was Bymonds's Hill, long since leyeled, from 
which Lowell's 'soothing and placid' yiew of 'Cambridge 
Thirty Tears Ago' — almost eighty years now — was so inri- 
tingly sketched. 

^ While in time, with the growth of the Tillage into the town 
and then the city, all about Elmwood became changed, the estate 
itself steadfastly retained its old air and dignify, only increasing 
in beauty, till Lowell's deatlv When toward the close of his life 
Lowell returned to it, after his years abroad, he wrote, 'But oh, 
the changesi I hardly know the old road, now a street, that I 
hare paced so many years, for the new houses. My old home- 
stead seems to have a puzzled look in its eyes as it looks down 
(a trifle superciliously, methinks) on these upstarts. '< He who 
lires longest has the most old clothes," says the Zulu prorerb, 
and I shall wear mine till I die.' It was dearer to him than 
any other place in the world. 'I am back again in the place I 
lore best : I am sitting in my old garret, at my old desk, smok- 
ing my old pipe, and loring my old friends,' he wrote on an- 
other occasion of return after long absence." 

Entering the mansion, we found no difliculfy in recalling 
the interior as it appeared in Lowell's time. Here is the great 
hall, eight feet wide, running straight through the middle 
of the house, terminating with broad glass doors giving upon 
the rear grounds. From either side open the four large rooms, 
sash wainscoted in deal, painted whits^ so often described. 
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Here ie the dntwiiig-room, in the poet*e later jeare the lower 
atydji with ite deep paneled reoeaaea on either aide of the ample 
flteplaoea, the farther reeeaa lighted by a window looking upon 
the lawn. Beyond, the libraiyi oonneeted with the drawing-room 
hgr arohea at Uie aidea of the great ehimneya. Aaeending from 
the hall, the aUiieaae^ broad and atately, with quaint old twiated 
baniatera. 

Paaaing the rooma of the aeoond floor, one of them the 
chamber in whieh the poet waa bom on Waahington's Birthday, 
in 1819, the ''attio high beneath the roof' waa reaohed where 
waa the older atody. Thia waa the room in whidh moat of the 
poef a work at Elmwoed waa done, and it waa his room in ohild^ 
hood. Hia own deaeription of it we find in Oharlea Eliot Nor- 
ton'a Tolumea of Lowell'a lettera. It appears in one of hia 
letters, written in 1848, to hia intimate friend Charles F. Brigga, 
aometime editor of PMinam*$ magasine in Kew York, and I 
read thia paaaage. 

*• * Hers I Ma fat Bujr garret. I slept hers when I was a eorlj-hsadsd 
bc^, and used tosses rislons between me and the oeillog. ... In it I 
ased to be shot up withont a lamp — mj mother ssylng that none of her 
ehUdrsa sboald be afraid of the dark -^ to bide mj head nnder the pillows 
and then not be able to that out the shapelsss monitors that thronged 
aroond me, mlatod in my bndn. It Is a pleassnt room, f aohig, from the 
position of the boose, about eqoalljr toward Uie morning and the af tamoon.. 
In winter I eia see the snnset, in summer I can see it onl/ ss it lighto up 
the tall trunlcs <|Lthe Eni^ish elms In front of the house,' making them 
sometlflMS, when the sky behind them Is ]ead-colo|)ed, seem of the most 
brIUlsat yellow. ... In winter my riew is a wMje one, taking In a part 
of Boston. • • • As the spring adTsnoes, and oiif after another of our 
trees puto forth, the landseaps Is out oA from me piece by piece, tlU the 
end of Msy I am closeted In a cod and rustling prlVscy of leaTcs. Than 
I begfai to bud with the seasoi^ • r . When I can sit at n^ open window 
and my friendly IsaTss hold tiMr hands before my ^es to' prevent thslr 
^ to the la n dseaps, I can sit down and writo.* 



« Lowell'a earlieat literary efforta here,'' I aaid aa we aettled 
down lor a ehal orer the poeft^a Uf^ ^ were moatly hia Yoraifloa- 
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tiona when an undergraduate at the college, which he entered 
at fifteen. Daring his junior year he translated aome odea from 
Horace. The next year he had produced a number of • poetical 
. effusions,' aa he wrote hia mother in dedicating them to her, — 
'you, who have been the patron and encourager of my youthful 
muae.' Hia mother waa a woman of exceptional mental powers, 
and an ardent lover of nature. She waa a Spence of New 
Hampahire, of an old Orkney family, and Norton says, <In her 
blood waa a tincture of the romance of those solitary Northern 
Ules.' These traits she imparted to her son (her youngest 
child) ; while from his father he inlierited a refined intellectual 
temperament, a meet kind and tender heart He once cliarae- 
teriaed hia father aa * Dr. Primrose in the comparative degree.' 

«The first of Lowell's verses to be published was his col- 
lege class poem, which he did not deliver, for he waa ^rusti- 
cated' at the time and the auspenaion extended over daaa day. 
Thia anapenaion.waa in part due to hia 'cutting' certain atudiea 
which he did not care for, and devoting hiniaelf mily to theae 
he liked. The season of rustication waa spent in Omcord, 
where his studies were carried on under the charge of goo^ Dr. 
Ezra Ripley, the Concord minister, of the Old J^Ianse. He waa 
wretohedly lonesome and homesick thera He called it <tliia 
infernal Concord.' Still he got on well with his tasks, and for 
diversion wrote this class poem. Although not delivered, it 
waa publiahed in a liUle pamphlet, now very rare. Norton 
aaya of it, guardedly, that 'aa a poem it ia perhaps above the 
general level of auch' performances.' Lowell was back in seaaon 
to receive hia degree with his class. 

«The choice of a profession much perplexed him. He 
knew dearly enough what he wanted moet to da 'Above all 
thinga ahould I love to be able to sit down and do something 
literary for the rest of my natural life,' he wrote one of his in- 
timates. But a more practical occupation was desired by hi^ 
eldera. He thought at one time of the ministry, following in 
bis father'a and grandfather'a foototepaj at another, of medi> 
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daa. At length ha letllad upon law. Taking up the itndj, ha 
tried hafd to like it < I am leading Blaokstone with as good 
a grace and as few wij faces as I may/ he wrots^ his classmate 
Loriag — afterward Dr. Oeorge B. Loring of Salemi Hawthorne's 
friend. Bat only a few weeks later he wrote, < I have renounced 
law. I am gobg to setUe. down into a business man at last, 
after all I hare said to the contrary. Farewell, a long farewell 
to all my greatnessl I find that I cannot bring myself to like 
the law, and I am now looking lor a place *' in a store.'' • • •. I 
must expect to give up almost entirely all literary pursuits, and 
instead of making rhymes, derote myself to making money.' 

M A month after this renunciation, however, when he was in 
Boston looking for a business opening, he happened into the 
United Btates Court where Webster was one of the counsel 
in a case pending, and before he had been there an hour he 
determined to continue in the law. Accordingly he resumed 
his studies. Meanwhile he kept steadily at verse making and 
prose composition. Again,, and very soon, he wrote his friend 
Loring, < I have quitted the law forever.' For a while he took 
up lecturing at lyceums. A lecture at Concord brought him 
five dollars. He wished he might get a call to lecture in his 
own Cambridge, which paid fifteen dollars; or in Lowell, 
where the pay was twenty-five, — a lofty figure to him, evi- 
dently, for he quoted it with two-exdamation marks. Shortly, 
however, he is found actually in business, writing from a 
Boston counting-room about his verses which are appearing in 
the newspapers and magazines. At this time the ' Threnodia,' 
which leads off his 'Earlier Poems' in his collected works, 
^>peaied in XnMttrhoekm^s. At first he published anony- 
moosly, or with the n&m ie piums of 'Hugh PercivaL' The 
business trial ended abruptly, with his decision that he was 
'never made f6r a merchant,' and for a third time he returned 
to the law, this time finishing at the Harvard Law School 
He was duly graduated in the summer of 1840. 

^'It was now neces sa ry for him to earn his livelihoodi for 
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his father had suffered misfortune in the loss of the greater 
part of his personal property, although the home estate le- 
mained intact An additional spur to activi^ was his engage- 
ment to Miss Maria White, whom he had first met a few 
months before at her father's home in the neighboring Water- 
town, and whose attractiveness of person and mind had speedily 
charmed him — she also became a poet So he went into a 
Boston law office, and endeavored to pursue his profession. 
But he never practiced. 

''While in the Uw office he brought out his first volume of 
collected poems, 'A Year's Life,' and wrote some of the best 
sonnets and lyrics that, in his judgment, he had yet written. 
At this he expressed much gratification, for he had feared that 
the law would 'cover all the sunny greensward of his soul with 
its dust' The 'Year's Life' included poems which Kortm 
declares gave him at once the highest place among the younger 
American poets. The reception of his work, it may be^ led 
him the speedier from law to literature as his life work ; at all 
events, within two years thereafter, literature became and 
remained his sole occupation. 

"It 'paid,' however, very slowly. In the autumn of 1842, 
after having published much of both poetry and prose in the 
current periodicals, he ventured a magazine of his own, in 
the hope of increasing his slender revenues. This was the 
Pioneer, a literary and critical monthly journal, of high grade. 
Its contributors, besides himself, included Poe, Hawthorne, and 
other growing writers of the day; but financially it was a 
lamentable failure. Only three numbers were issued, when it 
expired, leaving a debt upon the projectors' hands* This debt 
hung heavily upon Lowell for awhile, but ultimately he cleared 
italloff. 

"At the end of 1843 he published his second volume,— 
'Legends of Brittany, Miscellaneous 'Poems, and Sonnets.' 
This included the 'Prometheus,' his first long poem in blank 
vers^ 'overrunning with true radicalism and aatislaveiy/ as 
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he wiole apon its oricriiud publioation in a magazine. He was 
BOW fully laonehed in the antislaTery cause. His lines on 
<The Pment Crisis,' dosing with the familiar sUnsa begin- 
ning — 



•• Mew oooMloBStssaiknOTr duties I Time nskes SDclent good aneoata { 
Ikij ma*'apwaid iUll« sad oawsid, wbo would keep abiessi of 



were written, with other poems of similar note, the following 
year; and at its end his second boolc appeared: a book of 
essays purely literary — 'Conversations on Some of the Old 
Poets.' At this time, too, Lowell's marriage with Maria White 
took place. They went to lire for the winter and spring in . 
Philadelphia, where he was a regular contributor to the Pmh- 
t^lvanU FnemaHf the antislavery paper which Whittier had 
edited. Betnming to Cambridge, they made their home thence- 
forth at Slmwood. In the early summer of 1846 his pen was ~ 
engaged for the Antidavery Standard of New York, the organ 
off the American Antislareiy Society, edited by Sidney Howard 
Oay. He was to write regularly each week, prose or poetry* 

« At the same time the first of <The Biglow Papers' 
appeared,— that one beginning — 

*• • tlmeh aws7, yooni km to nttle 

Ob them kfttloHlnims o* youm, — 
•TkfaK a knowln* kind o* ostlle 

Thai If ketched wHh mottMy corn; 
Pat la stlir, 70a ilfer feller, 

Let folks see how ipry yea be,— 
QMiB jron*n tool UH joa ere yeller 

*Vdre jon gU aliold o* me I* ^ 

'^ These pungent satires were directed against our Mexican 
war which Lowell held to be a war of false pretenses, <a 
natkmal erime committed in behoof of slavery.' His desire 
to put in a way that would tell, the feelings of those who 
thought as he did, promoted his conception. * I imagined to 
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myself,' he long after related, in that elaborate < Introduction' 
to the Second Series, ' such an up country man as I had often 
seen at antisUvery gatherings, capable of district^chool English, 
but always instinctively falling back into the natural strong- 
hold of his homely dialect when heated to the point of self- 
forgetfulness.' Needing on occasion to rise above the level of 
mere patois, he conceived the character of the Bev. Mr. Wilbur, 
<who should express the more cautious element of the New 
England character and its pedantry, as Mr. Biglow should 
serve for its homely common-sense vivified and heated by con- 
science.' Mr. Wilbur's fondness for scraps of Latin he adopted 
deliberately to heighten the contrast Then, finding soon 
afterward that he needed some one as a mouthpiece of the mere 
drollery, he invented Mr. Birdofredum Sawin, 'for the down' 
of his ' little puppetehow.' In Sawin, moreover, he meant to 
embody that * half-conscious immorality' which he had noticed 
as the < recoil in gross natures from a puritanism that still 
strove to keep in its creed the intense savor which had long 
gone out of its faith and life.' 

<<The success of his experiment not only astonished him, 
but early made him feel the responsibility of holding in his 
* hand ' a weapon instead of the mere fencing-stick ' he had sup- 
posed. The Papers following through 1846-'47 were soon 
transferred to the AnttBlavery Standard. They were all pulv 
lished anonymously, for, as he wrote Gay, he wished 'slaveiy 
to think it had as many enemies as possible.' He composed 
them always rapidly, and sometimes, as in the case of the sec- 
ond one, < What Mr. Bobinson Thinks,' with its 

•« • John p. 

BoUiMon he—* 

at one sitting ; so he wrote Thomas Hughes, — * Tom Brown of 
Bugby,' you know, — who introduced the first English edition 
of the Papers twelve years afterward. 

M Lowell's connection with the Standard contbued uninter- 
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m^ted far abonfc four jmn, aft an annual salaij beginning at 
WiO, baft dwindling affter a while as the leaoaioes oi the jour- 
nal naxfowed. His oontribationa were of Taried oharaoteri — ^ 
ediftonal% auaoeUaneons artides, and Terae. In itaiwgea fint 
appeaiedi besides the antislarery poemsy 'Eurydioe'; 'The 
Changelhigi' on the death of one little daughter and the birth 
of anotheri with its picture of a ehild's smile, so f requentlj 

quoted s 

•« ^To wbai eaa I lllmi b«r smOtaic 
Upon ne, h«r kneellnf low, 
How It leaped ffw her lips to her igrsUd% 

And dimpled her wbolly over, 
Tin her ooMrelched hands mOed also, 

And I alnost Memed to ms 
Tke very heart o( her mother 
Beadfaig son thtoogh her reins to me I' 

—the lines * To Lamartine* ; < A Parable,' written the morning 
after a Thanksgiving Daj ; < The Parting of the Ways ' ; < Bear' 
Ter Brook'; 'The First Snow Fall/ and others which hsTe 
become favorites. Conspicuous among the antislavery poems 
were the uplifting < Stanzas to Freedom/ the lines * To John O. 
Palfrey' from which we have quotedi and the familiar <To W. 
L. Garrison/ beginnings 



•••In a email ohamter frie n diem and 

ToOed o*er hie typee one poor, nnleanied young 
The place wee daik, nnf nmlinred, and mean ; 
Tei there the freedom of a raoe began.* 

«The jear 1848 was especially prolific, the output embra- 
ebg <The Fable for Critics'; <The Biglow Papers' in book 
form, wUh the unique introductory matter-- 'Notices of an 
Independent Press,' and Parson Wilbur's < Introduction ' ; and 
the namftiTe poem of <The Vision of Sir Launfal' The 
' FaUe ' was a New Year's gift to his friend Charles F. Briggs, 
Lowell retaining only the eopyrigiit He declined even to 
'sham the profits,' as Briggs suggested, a wish they might 
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be a thousand dollars with all my heart, but I do not think 
that they will be more tlian enough to buy something for my 
little niece [Briggs's daughter] there in New York,' he wrote. 
As it turned out, however, they were quite beyond his expecta- 
tions, for the * Fable ' proved to be one of the most popular 
things he had written. It was composed rapidly, — * slapdash,' 
was Lowell's expression, — and sent over to Briggs in sections 
' as written. It was published anonymously, and stirred up the 
critics considerably. 

<«In the collected < Biglow Papers' the first draft of <The 
Oourtin' ' made its first appearance — 

•• •Zekle crq>* up qulle unbeknown 
An* peeked in thru the winder, 
An* there aot Hnldy all alone, 
*ith no one nigh to hender.'— * 

and so on. The story of its composition shows not only how 
literary workers are often inspired' to their cleverest things, 
but also Lowell's facility. He tells it in this wise. While the 
introductory matter was going through the press he received 
word from the printer that there was a blank page left which 
must be filled. He sat down at once and improvised another 
fictitious 'notice of the press/ in which « because Verse would 
fill up the space more cheaply than prose' he inserted an ex* 
tract from a supposed ballad of Mr. Biglow. He kept no copy 
of it, and the printer, as directed, cut it off when the gap was 
filled. After the publication of the volume he received letters 
asking for the rest of it He had none, but to answer sucli 
demands, he patehed a conclusion on it in a second edition. 
Afterward, during the Civil War, being asked te write it out 
as an autograph for a Sanitary Commission Fair in Baltimore, 
he added other verses, into some of which he * infused a little 
more sentiment in a homely way/ and completed it by ' sketch^ 
ing in the characters and making a connected story.' 

<«The 'Sir Launfal' had a flattering reception. Buft no 
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pari of ft WM 80 widely oopiad as tho ateniM on June. Xtoj- 
bo^ ta famillM with the lines— 

'^•And whal to to ran m a dagr in jQMf 
IWa, if arar, oome petfael dagra ; 
llNa Hmwm triet tha Muth if it be in tnna, 
And ofer it nfllj ber wann ear lajit* — 

^11 was planned that the next Tolome should be 'The 
Kooning,' on the 'Oanterliuiy Talea' plan. The aoheme waa 
to bring together at Elmwood a party of old friends, who were 
to go to the river to bathe, and then, at the suggestion of one 
of thenii go up into a great willow tree, whioh atood at the 
end of (he oausey near the house, and had seata in it, to take 
their nooning. There they were to agree that each should tell 
a stoiy or reoite a poem. In tlie tree they were to find a 
eoont^num already resting himself, who should enter into 
the plan and tell a humorous tale with < touches of Yankee 
oharaoter and habita in it' Lowell, as the host, was to read 
his poem of the • Voyage of Leif to Viuland.' Two of the 
poems were already written — < Tlie Fountain of Youth' and 
an * Address to the Muse,' to be offered by the Trausoendentalist 
of the party. But tlie plan was never carried out, alUiough 
seventeen years afterward the dropped thread was taken up, 
and more matter written. Several poems intended for it, how- 
ever, were published separately? Of these the 'Voyage to 
Vinlaad,' 'The Fountain of Youth,' 'Pictures from Appledore,' 
from which we quoted at the Isles of Shoals, and the < June 
IdyV appear in 'Under the Willows,' the < June Idyl' without 
its title, as the 'forefront' of the volume. 

"In ]851-'53 Lowell made his first visit to Europe, one of 
the results of which was hia ' Leaves from my Journal in Italy 
and Elsewhere.' A saddening shadow on this journey was the 
death of his only hof, Walter, in Rome, and the grave decline 
of hia wife's health. A twelvemonth after their return to 
Elmwood ahe died. Of their four children only one was left — 
Mabely who in after years became Hrs. Burnett, the mother 
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tf Ui fbur grandohildrw. Lik. Longfellow, .ft., th. k« «f 
Wtwlfe» Lowell wttghtdlrtraokioii In work. "'"•*««' 

«Th. aatiunii of X8U wm doToted to the writln., «r u- 
«.ne. of twelre !«,*„«. on the EngllA ?«*L f^S?! n 
I»tiJ«to eo««. i. Bcton. Ko .ih dko^ w ^T" 
tune been heard in Ameriofc and th«v «j rr"^ "d to that 

WM appointed toeuooJloISLf ?„ a^T' '^'T '" 
and Spanish Languome «.d S«! ti«cl.«ir of Trench 

thennCuy. t13p^ he J^i*? ^^"'^^**~ ' '" 
absence of a year, he took nn i.i. ««t«n»ng after an 

profe,«>,.hlp for Srity^ir "'" '"""^ "^ ^" «» 

for ZtTur'^tTfr lu .s: fr "'^'""'' «»' «•• ^"-'•> 
joint editoX':s:/rrt^r:?i"^rjr^' re» 

two years, the two alitor. .^n^i^t^t^TZ t^ 

"'^"^A^ I*nd. fo, thM, iMw* found ,rt«« i 
Hrth tMlght tlM. th. Mi« whdoi7oi HI. •>». 

BowdowiilBp«,erMdpr«h.i ^'^~' 
»o poow* in tlqr hoiitn tM nuv mm 

J»«*hto» toy goM «f w«^w.«dw hal. 

And iMUns thy Mt Hp., -^ 

rnti from wrath*, pnl. «d/p«. 

What wonU dlrln. of torn Of ^ pcS 
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. Codtd ten oar lor* and make thee know lt| 
Among the MaUoiia bright begrond oompen f 
What Wife our Uvee without thee f 
*Whftt aU our Urm to mm thee t 
We look not whfti we gafe thee ; 
We wffl not dan to doubt thee, 
But aik whaterer el■^ and we wUl dare I* 

« Doriiig'tha eeoond yeMr of his professonhip Lowell map* 
vied Miae Francee Donlap; and toward the close of the college 
serriee th^ were in Europe two years, "whenoe he sent his 
beentif ni Eulogy on Agassis, written in Borne. 

<*The < Commemoration Ode' when its oomposition was 
aetnally begun, dangerously near the time for its delivery, was 
written with extraordinary rapidity. < Till within two days of 
the oelebration,' Lowell wrote in one of his letters, < I was hope- 
ksdy dumb^ and then it all oame with a rush.' In another letter, 
written twenty years after, he repeats that it was an improrisa- 
tion, and tells this inoident of Professor Child's cheery indorse- 
ment of it He had sat up all night writing it out clear, and 
on the morning of the day it was due he took it to Child, — to 
whom two days before he had declared that it was impossible, 
that he was dull as a doormat ' I have something,' he said, 
' but don't know yet what it is or whether it will do. Look at 
it and tell me.^ Child went aUittle way apart with it under an 
elm tree in the College Yard, and read a passage here and there.' 
Then he brought it back to the waiting poet and said, < Do f 
I should think so I Don't you be scared 1 ' 

^ The years 1877*'85 oovered Lowell's public service as 
United Btates minister first to Bpain, then to England. He 
accepted the Spanish mission, after declining the posts at 
Vienna and Berlin. His appointment to the English mission 
came upon him unexpectedly, while at Madrid. None of his 
literary predecessors in similar positions gave higher distino- 
tion to them. He was no diplomat^ in the political senses but 
lie was ever the representative of the highest ^ype of Ameri- 
eanlsBi and of the ripest culture of the country, ffis literary 
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wnx taw/ be wiofea hit EngliBh f riendB. At length he lenewed 
hie life here it Elmwood, #lth his daughter and her ohildren: 
hie eeooiid wife had died in England, in 1886. Betuming to 
Elniwood he felt^ eo he wiote^ <as if Charon had ferried me 
the wrong way, and yet it te Into a world of ghoete that he 
has brought me.' But this, as always, was his only real home. 
He wrote a friend who wished him to come to Washington to 
lire^ <I baye but one home ... and that is the house where I 
was bom, and where, if it shall please Qod, I hope to die $ I 
shouldn't be happy anywhere else.' 

^Here he died as he wished, his death ooourring on the 
12th of August, 1891, after an Illness of a year. His funeral 
was at Appleton Chapel, in the College Taid. The pall- 
bearers were all his eherished friends, — President Eliot of 
the Unirersity, Norton, Child, John Bardett, Christopher P. 
Cranch, the poet>painter, Dr. Holmes, John Holmes, George. 
William Curtis, and Ho^Us. As the simple procession made 
its slow way from the Chapel to Mount Auburn, all the bells of 
the city tolled. He was buried in the spot of his own selec- 
tion, almost in sight of the old study windows of Elmwood, 
at the foot of the ridge upon the brow of which Longfellow 
rests." 

With this picture of Lowell among his books by his 
English friend Leslie Stephen, our Elmwood risit ended : — 

**M\ sronnd us were the erowded bookifaelTes, whoee sppesrtnoe 
Aowed (hem lo be the eonpsaknis el Ihe (rue Uiersty worknso, do( of , 
(he sMie dllettsntf or hnef bibliographer. Their r^Red bindings, and 
(hembed psgee soored with frequent penett msrks, implied that they were 
a s(adent*s tools, not mere omsmental playthings. He would iit smong 
hie books, pipe ia mouth, a book In hand, hour sfter hour. Or he would 
look from hie •study windows* sad dwell lorin^y upon the besoties of 
(he AsMriesn elm, or the gsmbols of the gray eqnirrel on his lawn. , . . 
To see Lowell hi his home sad the hooee of hie Anther, was to realise mora 
dIetiaeUy what k indeed plain enough in aU hie books, how deeply he had 
struck his rooU faito his natlra earth. Coemopolitan as he wss ia knowl- 
e4fif whh the ttteraton not only of Xngland but of Vraaoe and Italy at 
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hisflngera* ends, the genuine Yankee, the Hoeea Bi»in« •. 
below the smrlsoe. No .t.y.«..b'Z^Sii^ oTS^l^ 
buried in «>me cojmuy «,rner, in an enSetiSlL^^^ 
JeUp.inokl.worMoraed..ooul^ 

Sinee a remmuit of the day was lef*^ and we would hare ^ 
^ "^H'^*{' \ "^^"^ * drive to Arlington, the^J^ 
of John T. Trowbridge (bom in Ogden, N. Y., "^27-^ sto^ 




MOUSE Of 4. T. TSOWSSlOat. 

l^Tf ""i ^^ ""^^ '' ^^'^^^ Jackwood" was a house- 

atr;:s^.i^^^^ The suggestions^ iz^ 

rS^lW r : ^' ^'^ "^-^^ "^^^ the liSle jouZ 
awed us to select our route along byways. 

elm^hJ^l^^"^«^• ^^* ^«'^J««ant Street,-an 
nJ^?iJ^!^f"*^ ^•" '^•d. - backing up«^ Z 

Pond. His comfortable estate occupies historieTi^^^^ 
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{Metaratqiie gfoond: ^tor here it wm,^ I obeerred, ^^m 
tradition tellfl (a well anthentioatedy not an apooryphal taie^ 
Trowbridge pionoanoes), that those fleeing Britieh soldiers on 
the Nineteenth of Aprili 1775, surrendered to old < Mother 
Batherieki' who had been peacefuUy digging dandelions^ nn- 
mindfol of the unwonted happenings on the high road; and 
who upon deliTering them up, ohaiged them, if thej erer got 
to England alire^ to 'tell King George that an old 
of Menotomy took six of his grenadiers prisoners ' ; '* 
^ all of which was related during our historic pilgrimage to 
these parts and Lexington and Concord bejond, as Peroj re- 
membered* 

We passed up to the house, — a red painted house, with 
loomj piaaas, set back from the road in a frame of trees, — 
and were cordiallj reoeired bj my long-time friend. Percy 
found the study a cosy apartment on the second floor, cheerful 
with books and pictures and comf6rtable furnishings, and with 
windows opening upon inspiriting views. By a window over- 
looking the pond was the desk at which Mr. Trowbridge has ^ 
written most of the stories that have made him so beloved by 
young folk, and the poems that rank him with our best New 
England poets ; for this house, Percy was infmmed, has been 
his home during moro than a ^ird of a century. 

The period included Trowbridge's editorship of Our Young ' 
Fdktf MdffOMmef with Lucy Larcom and ** Oail Hamilton,'' when 
this study was the real editor's sanctum, the formal office 
being in Boston. Here were written ^ Jack Hasard," which 
flrst ran as a serial in Our Young FoikSf ^A. Chance for 
Himself,'' ^ Doing His Best," << Lawronce's Adventures," ^ The 
Toung Survqror," << The Tide Mill Stories," and so on, several 
of which Percy had read. The poems of this period are col- 
lected in Mr. Trowbridge's various volumes of verse. The 
initial lyrio of his first volume — " The Vagabonds,"— which 
has become classic^ was of an earlier date. That first appeared 
la flie fifties. It has been redted en the platform or stage 
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i^ th! T'TL ^^' '^^ '"^ he said, and in proof 
npMtad the fint two Ten«t : f ^ v« 

"W. w. two tnnlm. ttogu «id t 
Bogw*. nqr dog. -Com. Im. yo« .ewnpl 
JJ«np tor (h. gwttomM, -mind y^ J^ 
0»« th. trtl^ -look out for Ih. iMipl- 
Tfce wgu. to growlBs » litu. oM ; 
«»• raua-w.'ra tnmped thnragh wiiid nd wtrthw 
And atqit oat^Ioon wlm night, wm oold. ' 

Wo-w kw««l wlurt oomtort m tril yo« I 

A Iwd on th. floor, • Ut of todn, 

A fli. to thaw onr thnmb. (poor MIow I 

Tfc. P.W h. hold, np thew. boM. ta«.), 

PlMty U ntgat for mj flddl. 

(Thto oatHloor InuineM to InmI for .trina). 

ThMi . f«r nic bockwhwt. hot from th. (riddto. 

And Bogw Md I „t np l„ U,^,, ""^ 

TrowbnUge'. first vkit to Europe in 1866. -He w«i the 
nove^" I ^narked, *« he once expiewed it. betl^J™ 

^Jlt^^^Ztl"^'^ » whichT«e«, 
SoI^lLill^ ^'''"^ "P*" ^" «*»« home, in 1866. 
ZLd^^TT^ !>• wrote the play founded upon i.^ which 
^v " uu^' ««~' •* the Boeton Mu«um 1^18^ " 
'uLinT^ ^"^"'^' *»• *"• Trowbridge'. thWnore, 

book, *Frthe, Bnghthope.,' of plewant memoiy, wm wS 
•terie. ««i .ketches «ade, the p«,^e of • P«a cJJST 
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luid tdiled a story papery and had enjoyed a brief experience 
M a subeditor of a newspaperi whioh he nearly killed daring 
Ua eUef s absenoe in Washington 1^ publishing a brave edito- 
rial against the Fugitive Blare Law. The story 'Coupon 
Bonds,' and the novel of < Cudjo's CaT< both popular though 
in different fields, were of the Oivil Wtr period.'' 

Wi& a reference to Mr. Trowbridge's fine poem ^ The Win- 
' puUiahed in the antunn of 1899t fitly celebrating his 

serenty-seoond birthdayi 
our Mil to this poef s 
home ended. On the way 
to the station, where we 
were to take a return train 
to Boston, I spoke of Mr. 
Trowbridge*s early life, 
telling of his birth in a 
log house on a little clear- 
ing in the woods where 
now is the town of Ogden, 
New York, to which his 
parents had mored from 
New England ; of his bqy- 
hood on the farm, passed 
in farm duties with scant 
schooling at the district 
JOHN TowNSENo mowsaioQC Bohool ; of his passion for 

books, which he procured from a neighboring town library 5 of--- 
his ''den'' in an unused part of the house where all his spare 
time he lived with his dreams and his books ; of his teaching 
himself French, Latin, and German, while following the plow, . 
through the <• noonings,'* and in the leisure hours ; of his one' 
term in a classical school; of his serrice as a country school 
teacher; of his boyish writings; of the thrill with which ho 
saw his ftrat poem in print, lines en «The T^mib of Napoleon," 
written when he was sixteeiL 
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jiHi. maoner of work," I concluded, «has always been 
methodical His custom has been to write wgularly through 
the forenoon hours. His poems have generally boon fint' 
thought out in the open air during long walks or shorter 
stroUs. His most profitable work lias been his contributions 
to juYcnile literature. He once said, « While I might perhaps 
be aWe to secure bread from the sale of my poems, it is f lom 
the profite of my boys' storiee that I afford butter and jam.' " 
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SUDBURY AND CONCORD. 

TU Wajiidt IDB. — LongfeUow'fl Pieiiire in the •• TmOm.** --SUny of Um 
poem.— Hw Wadiworih Moniiiiioni. — HomM of ••the Concord 
Q1019.**— Thonaaaadhii haiiats.— nMpooiChuuiUig.— ••Aunt 
Mary Baonon'* iad Thoiwui*t mother.— Tlie Hut al WaMen.— 
Tnnk B. BMibom and hie work. — The Concord Llhtmiy. — BIrtiiplaoe 
of tha brathere Hoar. —Emenon In Conoord. —The Alootta and their 
hornet, — fltoty of a remarkable family.— Broneon Alcott*a unique 
eaieer. — Lonlaa Aloc«t*a adhleremente.— The Concord School of 
Phlloaophy. — Hawthorne ai «* The Wayalde.** — Scenes of hb later 
lomaaoea. — Hia «• Walk** on the RMge. — HIa oariler life at the 
Old] 



Thb ^Wajside Inn'' it Sodbniy, and literary Concord, 
were next on our achednle. Taking an early morning train for 
Sonih Bodburyi twenty miles from Boston, we reached the 
little Wayside Inn station in the woods when the forenoon 
was yet yooiig. Before leaving the city we had telephoned the 
landlord of the Inn to hare a*"oarriage meet us here, and ao> ^ 
ooidingly we found awaiting us a smart trap with a fresh- 
Ibced driver. The ride over of about a mile and a half along 
a oonntrj roadi through sweet-scented woods and bush, and 
upon hi^ land with off-spreading pastoral landscapes, was ex- 
Ulamtbgi A final turn brought us on the highway, in the old 
days the traveled thoroughfare between eastern and western 
ICassaohusetts, but now indeed a ^ region of repose **; and off 
to the left the Inn first appeared to our view in its picturesque 
settingp « just as Longfellow sketched it," Percy exclaimed — 

•<« A place of ilamher and of dieama 
the wooded hlUa.* •« 
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My young friend had evidently been « coaching" for this 
trip, and had memorized quotable lines from the poem. As we 
drove up to the porch, the landlord, quite as in the old way, 
appeared at the door, and gave us welcome. For, as I had 
explained to Percy on the drive over, the Inn has been restored 
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THE WAYSIOS INN. 



In recent years, and, equipped in harmony with iu colonial 
fashion, reopened to guests as an antique hostoliy. 

We found the interior, though freshened and furbished, 
retaining most of its ancient finish and features. Here was 
the public parlor, large and low, where sat the group of friends 
as Longfellow pictured — 

•'Around the fireside at their ease 

. . 

Who from the fw off nol^y town 
Had to the Wajeide lui come down 
To rest beneath Its old oak trees 1 ** ^ * 
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Willi mA, his tele to telL Hero were the old tep-room, with 
lie lattice giuurd ebore the eounter; the low-browed dining- 
roon, and the ample kitohen. AboTe the ''atairways wom-'^ 
were the ehambeie with their ''oreeking and vneren floors.'' 
Here were the rooass whidh had been oooupied bj many an 
important guest in prorinoial days when this was tlie Bed 
Horse Tarem, far famed, pationiied hj the processions of 
trarelers along the great road I7 jtagMoaoh, or in their own 
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OLD OININCMIOOM, WAVSIOC INN. 

eqoipagesy some with postilions and out-riders. From the 
windows we looked down upon the picket line of ancient oaks 
on either side of the road eastward, beneath which, as the local 
historian relates, ^Washington and his retinue passed, and 
perhaps Wadsworth and Brocklebank when they sped in 
haste to reUere Sudbury ^ in King Philip's War of 1675 ; and 
where ^ soldiers to Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and' the 
Tarions expeditions to the west and south in the BerolutioDary 
and Fkeneh and Indian wars," halted in their march for rest 
and lef rssbment at the teyem. 
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Although it was early in the day, we followed the custom 
of the place and took luncheon in the quaint dining-room ;• 
and while at teble we talked of Iion£^ellow's conception of his 
<< Tales of a Wayside Inn" and the men and scenes it depicts. 

** The idea of making this Inn the setting of a poem after 
the manner of the < Canterbury TWles,' " I began, •* was sug- 
gested to Longfellow, peihaps, \(f hearing of ito unique attrao- 







OLD TAPROOM, WAYSIDE INN. 

tions and serene surroundings from his friends Professors 
Daniel Treadwell and Luigi Monti of Cambridge, snd the poet 
T. W. Parsons, who had been in the habit of spending the sum* 
mer months here in the waning days of Landlord Howe, the 
last of a family who had kept the terem for more than a cen- 
tury. His own first visit to Sudbury^ was not until after he 
had begun the work. This risit was on an Indian summer 
day in 1862, when he droTo out with James T. Fields. The 
house was no longer an inn, the last Landlord Howe having 
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dted ft Tiftr More. Th^ w«t« thown oY«r the plioe bjr ft 
kinswoBftii of hit» ftad elaowhore tftw tho coftlKifHurms of the 
Howee, and the old olook, mentioDed in the poenL Snbee* 
qModjr the te r eee written on one of the perlor window-pMiei 
wete eopled end teat to the poet : — 



•••The JoTial ikymM tiiafc Mfll 
Writ near a eentniy eeo 
Bgr the cntl Major MoUnevz, 
WlMm Hewtlio»e Iim Immortal 



M Theee 'Jovial rhymes ' read ; 

••'Whaidoyon tUakf 
Hera la good drlnk« 
Bvhapa yon may not know ft, 
If not In haale do atop and taate 
Ton many folka wUl ahow it. 

Wm. Mouaavx, Jb., EaQ. 
SIthJnaemd. 



''The pleaaant alluaion to 'My Kinsmani Major Molinenz,' 
drew from Hawthorne, npon the publioation of the poem, a 
graoefnl note to Longfellow, in which he ezpreaaed hia gratifi- 
eatlon at finding hia own name ahining in the poef a Teraesy — 
'eren aa if I had been gasing np at the moon, and detected my 
own f eafeurea in its profile.' " 

"The gronp of friends who tell and listen to the 'Talea' 
were all real eharaeters. Lyman Howe^ the last of hia line 
and ft haehelor, waa 'The Landlord': 

^ * Orare In hia aapaet aod attira \ 
A BMtt Of analauti padigraai 
A aoatlea of the Paaoe waa be, 
Known in all Bndlmry aa the flqnlra. 



Hhi eoal^-anns, wall fraawd and 
Upon the watt In colors Uasadi 
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And ofor this, no loqgar bright, 
Tboqgh glimmaring with a latent l^t, 
Waa hnng tha aword hia gntndalio bora 
In tha robeUlona daja of yora, 
Down there at ConeonI In the flght.' 

"Heniy Ware Wales, of Cambridge, a scholar of promise 
who died young, was ' The Student ' : 

'•«To whom all tongnea and landa wara known 
And yet a lover of hia own ; 
With many a aoehU Tirtue graced, 
And yet a friend of aoUtude; 
A man of anch a genial mood 
The heart of aU thiaga he embtaoedt 
And yet of anoh iMtkiiooa Uate, 
He nerer found the beat too good.* 

"Luigi Monti, a Palermo refugee, instructor in Italian at 
Harrard, was ' The young Sicilian ' : 

'••In eight of Etna bom and brad, 
Borne breath of ita rolcanio air 
Waa glowing in hia heart and btala. 

Hia face waa like a aumuK __ 

All flooded with a dual^ liglitj 

HU handa were email ; hU teeth alione white 

Aa aea^ella, when he amiled or Bp(^; 

Hia ainewa anppie and atrong aa oak ; 

Clean shaTon waa he aa a prieat, 

Who at the maaa on Sunday ali^ 

Sara that upon hia upper lip 

Hia beard, a good palm*a length at leaat, ' 

Lerel and pointed at the Up, 

Shot aidewaya, like a awaUow*a whigiL* 

"Israel Edxehi, a merchant^ was 'The Spanish Jew from 



Alicant 



•••Vender of ailka and fabrloa lira. 
And attar of row from the Lerant. 
Uke aa old FMriaroh he appeand, 
Abraham or baao, or at least 
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Boom Ittir Ffophti or Ulgb-PrMt 
With luiUow •r«^ Md oWf6 AIn, 
ABd« wildly toM0d from dioeko Md 
TIM twibltaf ooteram of hk bovd.* 



SM 



TIM 

«The <Th«olosunf' who 

••«... pntehod 10 iU Bon oTOiywhm 
- Hm Gofpil of the GoMmi Rule, 
Hie Kow OomniMidBMiii glroii to mem ' 
Tliiiikliig tlN dood, tad not the oraed, 
Woold hdp w in o« vtmoi* Modi— « 

WM PralaMor Twndwell, the PhysioMt of Hamid. 
«Tko 'Pook' wfaofo Yone 

h«Wm tondor, moileal, and tone; 
TIM iBiplmtloB, tiM dellglK, 
TIM #Mm, tiM glonr, the iwift fllgbt, 
Of tlioi«liU w niddon, that tlMy oMm 
TiM nvolillQiid of a dramn,— 

WM Dr. PWfoni. 

«LmI» 'The MnsioiMk' — 

<« • Mr-hiOnd, UttMgrod, hl« tipM UithOt 
His lifuo tall and ftralght anf " ' 
Awl amy featwa cTlila faoa 
Bmallng hia Morwaglaa race ; 
A radlattea, atnamlng from within, 
Anmid hia ayaa and f orebo 

* Tha Aafei with the tIoIIs, 

Mated by Ba|ihaei, he aeemad;*- 



, Ole BvlL 

« The tayem detee from near the beginnuig of the eighteenth ~ 
, quite aa the poet deeeribee : 

M«]lafH tai the old Cokmlal di^ 
Whitt BMi Ihrad tai a I 
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"The Howee who ereoted it were e family of oonaeqnenoe 
in the town, end booame innkeepora upon tiie loaa of their 
fortune. The aign of the * lied Horae ' was put out liy Colonel 
Esekiel Howe, <The Landlord'a' grandaire of Revolntionaiy 
fame. Upon hia death, in 1796^ hia aon Adam auoeeeded him, 
and kept the Inn for forty yeara ; when he died hia aon Lyman 
became 'Tlie Landlord/ and ao continued until hia death in 
1861. He died auddenly, found dead in hia bed one morning 
by hia long-time faithful negro aenrant, 'Pete.' 

<' The aeenea about the tarem in ante^railroad daya are pleaa- 
antly pictured by the hiatorian of Sudbury : 

** * It waa largely patronlxed by the ap^oontry marketen, who, by 
their frequent coming and going, with their hurge, canraaiopped wagons, 
made the highway . . . look like the ondet of a buqr aiaii. Btagea alao 
enllTened the aoene. The aoond of the poat-hom, aa it aaaoonoed the 
near approach of the coaeh, waa the aignal lor the hoatler and hooee- 
mald to prepare refreshment for man and beast. In short, few eonnliy 
taTems were better situated than this to gain patronage In the days when 
few towns of the prorluoe wero better known than old Sudboiy.* ** 



Again taking carriage, we were driven over to the town center 
of Sudbury, there to take train for Concord. Thia way, rattier 
than by South Sudbury, waa aelected that we might make a 
▼iait in paaaing to the aite of the Sudbury fight in King Philip'a 
War, or the place on Green Hill where Wadaworth and Brockle- 
bank with moat of their command fell on an April morning, 
caught by the Indiana in ambuah. Captain Wadaworth, Percy 
waa told, waa a aon of Chriatopher Wadaworth, of Duzbniy, the 
common anceator of the Maaaaohuaetta and Maine Wadawortha, 
from whom came Longf ellow'a mother. He waa the father of the 
Ber. Benjamin Wadaworth, prealdent of Harvard College from 
1725 till hia death in 1734, for whom waa built the old Praai- 
dent^a Houae, now known aa tiie ^ Wadaworth Houae^" on th^ 
ooUege grounds at Cambridge. Captain Wadaworth lived in 
Milton, near Boeton, on Wadaworth Hill, named lor him. In the 
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BlM'HOb ngioB (lAUk cmbrMM Aldrioh's "Toakxpog," I 
niindrf Perqr); and he had matehed hia oonmuuid from that 

(own to the >•• 
irr'^ii.-'.y/--;'^ •'••■:"• •;./ -i •:-.;••■ •^^■11 u«t of Sndbux. 

PnaideDt Wada- 
wwth WM bom 
on Wadaworth 
Hill 

We Teaehed 
the point whete 
the aotkm took 
plaoe. about a 
mile touth of . 
the Tillage cen- 
ter. It ia within 
an old buying 
ground, the cen- 
tral feataie of 
whioh ia the 
granite -monu-. 
■eat to Wadaworth and hia aoldiera, — aome diatanoe from the 
plaee of their original burial, in a common grare. Tbia monu- 
m«B^ wo a»w, waa eieetad I7 the State of Maaaadiuaetta, half 
a eentuy ago{ it ia in place St a aimpler one aet up bf FNai>- 
doat Wadffwottii about 1780. 



It waa a ahort railroad ride from Sodbnrjr to Concord Juno- 
tioo, and thence to the 'Ocncord atation on the Fitchborg line. 
Ihia atation ia on a aide of the town which we had not Tiaited 
on our hiatorie ^Igrimage to Concord, and ao the approadi waa 
altoge t he r new to Percy. Veiy aoon, too> we came upon land- 
marita not aean on that preriona riait The first street which 
w Mrtend, in the direetion of Main Street^ the way to the Til- 
lage esatsr, indicated neighboring literary landmarks^ tot thia 
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was ThorcM Street And true to the indication, when we 
tora^ the oon«r into Main Street, • phun, yeUow house, .- 
t^ ^t ^^ of *wea, was pointed out to Percy as the 
« Thoreau house," home of Henry DsWd Thoieau n»m in Co». 
cord, 1817— died there^ 1862). , 

Hews he was told, Thoreau liTodduringthe hat twelTo year, 
of hia life; and here he died of consumption, the nsult of ex- 
posure on a bleak KoTember dny « year and a half before, when 
tramping through the woods in the snow "countinc *he rings 
on trees." On the opposite side of the street earlier liTed 
Thorean's rare companion and first biographer, William Ellerr 
Oianaing (bom 1818-died 1902), a nephew of the "giert" 
Channing; himadf a poet, whose wife was Margaret FjiHer-s 
aister. Cauuming's waa a house with a garden sloping tothe 
mer. At the foot of this garden, under a group of trees. 
Thoreau moored his boat, and thence started on hu riTor ^- 
agw. Ia this same part of the town is the present home of 
Xboreous later biographer and literary executor, Franklin R 
Banbom (bom in Hampton Fulls, N.H., 1831—), the last 
remaining of the "Concord group" who gare this town ito 
unique distinction. Thoroau's birthplace was a mile or moro 
beyond the Tillage, to the eastwaid, in country parts. That 
was the home of his maternal grandmother: a typical Kew 
England farmhouse, standing on the old "Virginia rood" a 
back way to Lexington. Before the family came to this Ibin- 
Strwt houM they had llTod for along time in a little house 
on the Tillage square. Thoreau's "hermitage" was on the 
dioro of Walden Pond a mile and moro to the southward of 
the Tillage, m a piece of woodland belonging to Emerson; and 
derotoes of the poetniatnralist hsTe marked ite site by a cairn. 
"Thoronu," I remarked, after thua enumerating his land- 
»aAa, "was the only one of the 'Concord group' of Concord 
butt. He was^of a family, as Sanborashows, settled In Con- 
cord a hundred years aga His gnmdfather Thoreau, d 
Aeneh deeoen^ came from the iahmd of Jerairy to NewEngu 
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land in 1773^ and a few jmn after married in Boeton a Sooiek 
woman. He mored hie family to thia town in the year 1800| 
after hie wife^s death, and the next year he died, of eoneump-' 
tiout in his home on the Tillage eqnaie. Thoreau's father waa 
a store-keeper, then a pencil-maker, pencil-making being at one 
time quite an indvstiy in Concord; and this was the family 
oooupation till after Thoreau's death, his sister Sophia continr 
sing it for some years. Sanborn describes the father as a 
« small, deaf, and nnobtmsiTO man,' leading a 'plodding, nnam- 
bitioos, and respectable life.' The mother was a daughter of a 
Kew England clergyman, an aotiTC body, and <one of the most 
unceasing talkers ever seen in Goncoid.' She was fond of 
dress, and had a weakness for ribbons, apropos of which San- 
bom relates this droll anecdote, illustrative also of Goncoid 
frankness: One day in 1857, when Mrs. Thoreau was scTcnty 
years old, she called with her daughter Sophia upon Miss Mary 
Emerson (the austere aunt of Ralph Waldo Emerson), who was 
then eighty-four, wearing bonnet ribbons of a good length and 
of a bright color, ^perhi^^ yellow. During the entire call 
Miss Emerson kept her eyes shut As Mrs. Thoreau and her 
daughter rose to go the little old lady said, 'Perhaps yon 
noticed, Mrs. Thoreau, that I closed my eyes during your calL 
I did so because I did not wish to look on the ribbons you are 
wearing^ so unsuitable for afi)iild of God and a person of your 
yearst' 

« After his return from college, Thoreau held fast to Con- 
coid, with the exception of a few months (in 1843) spent at 
Staten Island, Kew York, as tutor of the sons of William" 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo's brother, and his absences on long 
walking excursions. No Concordian was mora intimately asso- 
ciated with the town. He fitted for Hanrard at the 'Concord 
Academy * (now extinct), and afterward taught in the academy. 
He attended lectures at the 'Concord Lyceum' when a boy, 
and hfanself lectured then in the regular winter courses almost 
for twenty years, beginning the year foUowing 
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his graduaticm, which was in 1837. His acquaintance with 
naturo about Concord was of the earliest He knew the coun- 
try, Emerson has said, ' like a fox or a bird, and passed through 
it as freely by paths of his own.' When on his walks as 
Emerson pictured him : — 

•• •Undvr his ami he esiried an old mnilo-book to piMi phmta ; hi his 
pocket hit diarj and penetl, a spy-gisM for birds, inicroflco|M, Jack-knife, 
and twine. He wore straw hat, atout ahoea, atrong gray troiiaera, to brsTe 
Bcmb-oaka and amilaz, and to climb a ttee for a hawk*a or aquirrel^a neat. 
He waded failo the pool for the water-pUnta, and hia atrong lega wen no 
inaignllieant part of \Am armor. Hia intimacy with aalmala aoggeated what 
Tbomaa Fuller reoorda of BaUer the aploloi^ ••that either he had told 
the beea thinga or the beea had told him.** Bnakea coiled roond hia kg, 
the flahea awam into hia hand, and he took them oat of the water. He 
pulled the woodohuck out of iU hole Iqr the tail, and took the foiea under 
hia proteotktt from the hontera.* 

'<In theee explorations, and also in his extended foot*jour- 
neys among the mountains and along the seashore of Kew 
England, Sanborn tells us, <his habits weie those of the expe- 
rienced hunter, though he seldom used a gun in his years of 
manhood.' On this point he himself wrote in OValden' : < As 
for fowling, during the last years that I carried a gun my 
excuse was that I was studying ornithology, and sought only 
new or rare birds. But I am now inclined to tliink there is a 
finer way of studying ornithology than this. It requires so 
much closer attention to the habits of the birds that, if for that 
reason only, I haTC been willing to omit the gun.' * He knew 
how,' said Emerson, <to sit immoTable, a part of the rock he 
rested on, until the bird, the reptile, the fish, which had retired 
from him, should come back and resume its habits, — nay, 
mored by curioaity, should come to him and watch him.' 

<<Thoreau's dose relations with Emerson began the year 
of his return from college, and continued lifelong. For two 
years, from 1841 to 1843, he was an inmate of Emerson'a 
household, managing the garden and doing other hand-work 
for his friend, as Sanborn statea } and again in 1847-'48 he 
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had efaaige of the household affain during Emenoii's ahsence 
in Engknd. Uia earlier publieationai apparently, were under 
Emerson's direction. 

* He oontributed to nearly eTery number of the Diaij both 
▼erses and essays written originally in his * journal/ whioh fte 
began keeping in 1837 and oontinued to the end of his days. 
His < Walk to Wachusett' first appeared in the Bofton ifuM^ 
/any in 1843. The 'Week on the Concord and Merrimao 
BiTcrs^'was his first book published; portions of it having 
been first printed in the DiaL The editing of this book was 
his principal oooupation during his life in the hermitage on the 
Walden shore. It was not brought out, howcTcr, till 1849, 
some months after he had left the hut It was published at 
his own ezpensci and inToWed him in debt whioh took the 
labors of seTcrai years to canceL It was to earn money to 
meet these costs that he became n surreyor. The book did not 
sell, but he Uxk its failure philosophically. When more than 
half of the edition of one thousand copies came back to him 
unsold, he said gayly to his friend Sanborn that he had added 
seven hundred rdumes to his library, all of his own compo- 
sition! 

«<< Walden,' published in 1854, was n record of the life at 
the hermitage, or, as Channing puts it, the log-book of the 
woodland cruise. This hermit* s life coTered about two years 
and a half, from the summer of 1845. The hut was a plain 
and comfortable affair of lumber hewn by Thoreau from 
Emerson's woods. It was conTcnient, says Channing, for shel- 
ter, sleeps and meditation. <It had no lock on the door, no' 
curtain to the window, and belonged to nature nearly as much 
as to man.' Thoreau's life here was not* the life of a misan- 
thrope I nor was it that of a world-hating recluse. He came to 
the woods, he said, because he wished to liye deliberately, .to 
front only the essential facts of life, and see if he could not 
laam what it had to teach i also to 'transact some prirate busi- 
ness with the fewest obstacles.' This private business was his 
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studies and h is writings \ when it was completed he abandoned 
his hut He was strong in his conriotions and uncompromis- 
ing He cheerfully spent a night In jaa for refusing to pay his 
tax to the town taxijatheier, because it « went to support sUvery 

in South Carolina.' . ^ . ^. v* i 

M Thoreau's fame came after his death. During his life only 
a small world knew him, and his income from authorship was 




HOUSK OP FRANK B. SANSORN. 

not half enough in most years, Sanborn estimates, to supply 
even hU few wants. With the publication of his 'Excursions' 
the year foUowing his death, 'The Maine Woods' in 1864, 
'Cape Cod' in 1865, 'A Yankee in Canada' in 1866, and the 
later Thoreau books, his name became known in widening cir- 
des, and his unique place in American literature was at length 
established." 

This Main-Street house, I added, as we turned to our next 
subject, became in later years the last Concord home of the 
Alcotts. It was purchased by the eldest daughter, AnnU 
Branson (Alcott) Pratt, and Louisa. Hera Mrs. Alcott, the 
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motlier, died; and here Bronecm Aloott spent his declining 
yeurs. 

Onr next tubjeot wu natondljr Thoieau's friend Sanborn,' 
whose house I had said is near by. We oame to it a few rods 
off Kain Btieet, on Elm Street, by a bend of Sudbury Biver. 
In its architecture and setting, — a red house, large and sym- 
metrical, Tine-clad and umbrageous, — it has, like its master, 
an air aAd aspect which distinguishes it among its follows, and 
arrests the passer's eye. Within, the best room is the work- 
room, the author-journalist's study packed with books. Here 
were written the biographies of Emerson, Thoreau, and Alcott, 
and of John Brown of Osawatomie. 

<< Mr. Sanborn's Concord life," I related in answering Percy's 
questions, << began immediately after his graduation from Har- 
Tard in 1855, when he came here, at Emerson's suggestion, to 
open a prirate school in the higher branches. He took rooms 
first in Channing's house across the way from Thoreau's, and 
soon his acquaintance with Thoreau, begun when he was in 
college, — through the publication of a review of <Walden' 
and the « Week' in the college periodical which he was at the 
time editing, — ripened into a lasting friendship. For two 
years or more, he has told us, he dined with Thoreau almost 
daily, and often joined in his walks and rirer TOjrages, or fewam 
with him in Concord waters^ 

M Sanborn was an accomplished and successful Concord 
schoolmaster, but his chief interest was centered in the anti- 
slaTcry eause, into which he threw himself with almost reck- 
less seaL In 1856 he was secretary of the Free Kansas' 
Committee of Massachusetts. He took up the cause of John 
Brown, and was one of the handful of Massachusetts men 
whom Brown took into his confidence when planning the raid 
on Harper's Feny in 1859. It was at his house that Brown 
spent a portion of his last day in Concord, and thence started 
off at noon for the fatal Virginia campaign. In April of the 
following year Sanborn was summoned by the United States 
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Senate to appear before its committee to testify, as a possible 
accessory before the fact in that raid. He refused to go, and 
a deputy marshal with assistants appeared to arrest the Con- 
cord schoolmaster. By a ruse they got him outside his house, 
and, handcuffing him, would have carried him off in a waiting 
carriage, had not his sister attacked them and their team, and 
by her outcries summoned a crowd of infuriated townspeople 
to his defense. A writ of Ao^sos corpus quickly issued by his 
neighbor Judge £. Rook- 
wood Hoar, brought him 
before the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court at Boston, 
and he was released on the 
ground that the warrant 
was not served by the per- 
son to whom it was di- 
rected, — the sergeant-at- 
arms of the Senate. When 
he came back to town he 
was received with a salute 
of cannon, and a publio 
meeting at which T. W. 
Higginson, one of his as- 
sociates in Brown's confi- 
dence, and others, 
made congratula- 
tory remarks. 

<< Besides his 
literary and jour- 
nalistic work Mr. Sanborn has contributed much to the advance- 
ment of State charities and prison reform, upon which his 
writings in reports and other papers are voluminous. He was 
one of the founders of the American Social Science Association 
in whose development he has had a constantly leading hand. 
He was a founder, also, if not the chief instigator of that unique 
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ixMMAoa, the Gonooid Bohool of PhOoMph j, which fkmf- 
iBhedf largely Ihiough his aktUfal oonduefc of ite affain at 
notetaiy, for the deoade between 1878 and 1888. He waa one ' 
of the leotarera before the aohool} and he has leotored on 
learned topics at ComeU and WeUeslej colleges. HU journal- 
istio work has appeared in the editorship of a politiml and 
literary joamal in Boston,— the OmmonweattA,— during the 
latter part of the CItU War, and in the independent Springfield 
jlq»«Wu»a for upward of thir^ years. He wields a bold and 

pungent pen.** 

Betuming to Kain Street we strolled on toward the village 
eenter, passing, about an eighth of a mile beyond, the Public 
Library embellished within with portraits and busts of Con- 
cord authors I and nearly opposite, the old mansion house of 
thai good and beloted citiien of Massadhusetto ''Squire'' 
Samuel Hoar (bom 1778— died 18M), in which were bom 
his eminent sons, Judge K Bockwood Hoar (bom 1816— 
died 18W), and United States Senator George F. Hoar (bom 

1826-). 

Fran the center, where Percy felt at home since he recalled 
its historic features over which we had lingered when here 
before, we proceeded at once to the Emerson house. At the 
turn fran the square to the old Boston, or Lexington, road, he 
noticed a new stracture in pljce of the historic church behind 
the taMet near the site of the meeting-house in which the 
Prorincial Congress sat; and I told of the burning of the old 
church in April, 1900 ; adding a word of commendation of the 
work by the builders in faithfully reproducing the old strac-^ 
tuie^ rather than creating a modem aflkir, which Percy heartily 



He was much pleased to find the Emerson place and its 
immediate surroundings unchanged. We passed as before 
through the gate and along the flagged-walk,. between the 
groups of loffy ehestnuts, to the entrance porch. The front 
I at the right of tho long hall running throng «he middlo 
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of the house, which was Emerson's principal indoor study, was 
as of old, pleasant with pictures and books. On the mahogany 
center>table still lay his pen hf the side of his morocco writing* 
pad. On either side of the ample fire-place doors opened to 
the south parlor, with its old-fashioned furnishings. On the 
opposite side of the hall were the library room and the dining« 
room. Above stairs, over the study, was the room in which 
Emerson died. Back of the house, at the south, was the garden 
once so bright with old-fashioned flowers, hollyhocks, roses, 
and shrabs. In the distance beyond the brook and fields, lay 
the greater garden, — the pines on the shores of Walden, and 
the woodland on the farther shore running up to a rocky 
pinnacle^ of which the poet wrote: — 

•* My ipiMden is a foroit ledge 
Which older IotmU bound ) 
Tbs banks slope down to the talne IsheedfS, 
Then plnnge to depths piolonnd. 

8el6«owa my stately gsrden grows } 

His wind! and wind-blown seed, 
Cold April rain end oolder snows 

My hedgee plant and laed.** 

These woodland ranges, as his son says in the affectionate 
memoir of '< Emerson at Concord,^ were to him a temple 
yisited almost daily, and <' there he waited for the thoughts, 
the orades, which he was sent into the world to report'^ The 
woods were his real study. Sometimes he took his note-book 
with him, but more often he carried in his mind the thoughts 
whidi came to him there^ till he had returned to the house study 
and recorded them in his jouroaL ^Eren in the winter 
storms," Dr. Emerson, the son, adds, ** he was no stranger 
to the woods, and the early journals show that he liked to 
walk alone at night for the inspiration he CTcr found in the 
stars." 

These, details were imparted to Perey as we ftrolled ^hqn^ 
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tiie plaM after ow oalL Thai we reriewed Emenon's life 



«He WM boi a year past iUttj/' I said, << when he ettab- 
Uibed hinaelf permanendjr here in Concord, the home of his 
ancestors. This was in the aatumn of 1835, after haring 
boarded some time at the old Manse with his step-grandfather's 
Umilj. He had just married Miss Lydia Jackson, of Plym- 
oath, his second wife, and their wedding journey had been 
the ride np fmn Plymouth to the new home the day after the 

nuptials, in the chaise in 
which he had driven down 
from Concord, alone, on the 
wedding-day. 

«He had closed his 
ciiieer as a minister b^ 
eause of the unreadiness of 
the churches to accept his 
conditions that public 
prayer in the pulpit should 
not be expected of him as 
a regular act of devotion, 
but only when he was 
moved to it; and that the 
form of the Communion 
service be modified. He 
had already begun the work 
SALFH WALOO SMSStOM. I Mi. ^f the Iccturer in the larger 
and freer field, which he fdllowed with scarcely a season's' 
interruption for nearly half a century. He had writtenhw 
first book, 'Nature,' the year before, and had fully entered 
upon the scholar's life. He had spoken as the orator of the 
town aft its celebrations. He had spent nearly a year in Europe 
(188^'88), whither he went to «see in the fiesh' Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and others whose works he had hung over in his 
ehamber aft home, but most especially to se* out Thomas 




I 



Carlylc among the Scottish moors, inspired to this pilgrimage 
by reading in English reviews the writings of that man of let- 
ters, — then new and slightly recognized. 

*' This was a genuine scholar's pilgrimage, and from it sprung 
the ardent friendship between these two original characters 
which lasted to the end of their lives. Upon his return home 
ensued tlieir life-long, intimate correspondence which fills two 
thick volumes. Emerson welcomed and introduced Carlyle's 
works to America before they had become much known in 
England. He repeatedly urged Carlyle to visit tlie United 
States, and to come and live with him at this Concord home. 
Soon after he and his wife had become settled hero he wtote: 
* The house is not large, but convenient and very elastia The 
moro hearts (specially great hearto) it holds, the better it looks 
and feels. ... So know now that your rooms in America 
wait for you, and that my wife is making ready a closet for 
Mrs. Carlyle.' Fourteen years after their first meeting they 
met for the second and last time, when Emerson went to Eng- 
land to lecturo in 1847. Immediately upon his landing he 
hastened to the Carlyles' house, then in Chelsea, reaching it at 
ten at night <The door was opened by Jane Carlyle,' his 
journal records, < and the man himself was behind her with a 
lamp in the hall They wero very little changed from their 
old selves of the year before when I left them at Craigenput- 
took. « Well,'' said Carlyle, "here we are shoveled together 
again.''' They had a <wide talk' that night till nearly one, 
and at breakfast next morning. 

'* Emerson chose this spot for his home because of its close- 
ness to the stage route to Boston (it was before the first railroad 
was cut through the country town), whither he had to journey 
to his lecture engagements $ and because of its retired and rund 
situation, on the edge of the vilhige, backed by the meadows 
and the distant woodhnd ranges of 'Walden. The estate in- 
cluded the house, newly built, and two acres of land. He sdon 
enlarged it by the purchase of the grove of pines extending to 
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die pond, tad «li6 iroodhad tract with ito locky pinnaoto on the 
fardier shoNi He nerer Tegietfeed this ohoioe of adweUing- 
plaee^ hie mi eeyi. It proted 'euoUy fitted for hie porpoee; 
ga^e priTaoj and company enough, and the habit of the town 
fimied the nmple Uving which he Talued.' 

«]Gmeraon wae a good neighbor and a good oitisen, holding 
it <a prifilege to bear his part of ciWo duties and neighborly 
idations.' • He was interested in the public schools, and serred 
lor sereral years as a school-committee man. He fostered the 
Ooocoid Athenmum, — the Tillage reading-room open to the 
eitliene for a small fee. He was a helpful member of the vil- 
lage 49ooial Cirde. He attended the town meetings, and took 
pleasure in watching the plain men of the town manage its 
ailairs. He went to pditical meetings, 'partly for the rough 
training good for a scholar,' 'always as a learner; ... but only 
as to details, for even his modesty did not accept the doctrine 
that the scholar . . . must learn his duty from the callous 
pdUtician or man of alhlrs.' He early joined the fire associa- 
tkm, and went ' in the neighborly f Mhion of those days to fires 
in the woods, and fought fire with hi* pin^ bough . . . side bf 
side with his neighbors.' He liked to talk with the farmers, and 
with horsemen and stage^rivers whose 'racy vernacular and 
picturesque brag' he en}oyed «as much as the cautious undei^ 
estimate' of the former. 'On his walks he fell in with pot-. 
hunters and fishermen, wood-choppers and drivers of cattle, 
and liked to exchange a few words with them, and he always 
observed the old-time courtesy of the road, the salutotion to 
the passei^by, even if a stranger.' In the village 'he looked 
eonetimes with alonging eye at the group of village worthies 
Mubaaging dry remarks round the grocery stove; but he knew 
it was of no use for him to tarry, for the fact that he was a 
esfaolar and dergyman would silenci the orad^.' 

«AU of his relations to the town were pleasant «The 
people of the vUhge felt his friendly and modest attitude to 
IhsM and were always kind,'— sudi is his son's teetimony. 
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When in his latter years, in the summer of 1872, his house was 
nearly destroyed by a fire^ they showed thdr affection for him, 
and their solidtude^ in countless ways. Upon his return from 
abroad, where generous friends had sent him with his daughter 
Ellen, while the house was rebuilding, they welcomed him home 
with a demonstration that touched the old scholar's heart The 
bells of the town were joyously rung while the townspeople in 
a great throng greeted him as he stepped from the train, and 
escorted him under a triumphal arch to the restorsd house. 
'He was greatly moved,'runs the son's brief account, 'but with 
characteristic modesty insisted that this was a welcome to his 
daughter and could not be meant for him. Although he had 
felt quite unable to make any speech, yet seeing his friendly 
townspeople, old and young in groups watching him enter his 
own door once more, he turned suddenly back and going to tiie 
gate said: "My friends, I know that this is not a tribute to 
an dd man and his daughter returned to their house^ but to the 
common blood of us all — one family — in Concord."' 

" Emerson's life of forty-eight years here moved on pladdly. 
Though dwelling apart, as his occupations required and his 
tastes dictated, he was never out of touch with the worUL 
Those lines so often quoted 

'•'Ctood-by, proud World, Fm going liome; 

Hkni art not iqjr friend, and rm not tbins;*^ 

were written in his youth, when he was a schoolmaster in his 
brother William's 'finishing sdiool' for girls, in Boston; they 
are sometimes assumed to be his note of renundation, but had 
no such significance. IThrough his discourses before literary 
sodeties, and his lectures in lyceums all over the country, 
he was brought into a contact with minds and work of all 
sorts of men and women, which, his son says, he highly 
valued. 

"Most of his published work issued from this house. 
'Nature' was publidied during his first year here. In 1887 
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hero those immortel lines of the < BstUe Moniiiiieiit' 

hymn: 

***Bf ths mdls Mdge thai srehed the flood, 
Their flag to Aprir* braeio unfurled. 
Here onee the emhstlled fanner itood, . 
And flied the dioi heard round the world.* 

«The same year he wrote the inspiriug Phi Beta Kappa 
oiatkm, ^Maa Thinking' (which appears in his coUeoted works 
as <The American Scholar'), with its call to the American 
intelleot to throw off its foreign shackles and assert its intel- 
lectoal freedom. The deliveiy of this oration at Cambridge in 
Angnst made a great commotion in our then contracted literaiy 
eiroles. Lowell thirty years after eharacteriied it as < an event . 
without any former parallel in our literary annals, a scene to 
be always treasured in the memory for its pictnresqueness and 
its inspiration.' Holmes called it 'the declaration of inde- 
pendence of American literature.' 

MThen came Emerson's leadership in the Transcendental 
moTcmenty with his declaration of the doctrine in his address 
beforo the Harvard Divinity School in 1838, which aroused a 
roar of criticism from the conservatives. Then the < Tran- 
scendental OluV evolved from <The Symposium,' which was 
started in Boston shortly before by Alcott and others, devel- 
oped hero, and resulted in thoie famous gatherings in Emerson's 
library of the humorously termed < Apostles of the Newness.' 
Meanwhile TAs Dial, mainly sustained by Emerson, and in 
good part edited here, ran its glowing and costly career of four 
years. In 1841 Emerson's second book— the first series of' 
the ^Essays^ — came out from this study; three years after- 
ward, the second series appeared. Now the « Concord group,' 
Emerson being the loadstar, had ripened, and in his library 
woro held those 'Monday evenings,' one of which George Wil- 
liam Curtis, then a youthful Concordian, described in this 
lollieking fashion,"— and I read this account from Cnrtis's 
^Wmm of American Authors": 
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«•« It was In the year 1846 that a cirde of perMms of varknis ages, and 
differing very much in everything but ^ynipiithies, fornid thenselTce in 
Concord. Toward the end of the antnuin Mr. Ememon snggetted that 
they should meet every Monday evening through the winter in his library. 
«• Monsieur Anbeplne«** '^MUes Coverdale,** and other phantoms, since 
generally known as Nathaniel Hawthorne, then ooeupied the Old Manse ; 
the IntlexlUe Henry Thorean, a scholastic and pastoral Orson, then living 
among the blackberry-pastoresof Walden Fond ; Plato Bkimpole [Alcott], 
then sublimely meditating impossible wmmer-honses in the little house on 
the Boston road ; the enthusiastic agriculturist and Brook Fanner already 
mentioned [George Bradford], then an inmate of £merson*S hoi»e, who 
added the genial cultivation of a scholar to tho amenities of a natural 
gentleman ; a sturdy farmer-neighbor [Edmund Hosmer], who had bravely 
fought his way through hiherited embarrassment to the small success ol a 
New England husbandman ; . . . two city youths [Curtis, and his brother 
Burrill] ready for the f ragmenta from the feast of wit and wisdom ; and 
the host himself composed this club. Ellery Channing, who had that 
winter harnessed his P^pums to the New York 7VI6uttS, was a kind of 
corresponding member. The news of this world was to be transmitted 
through his eminently practical genius, and the club deemed Itself eom* 
petent to take charge of tidings from all other spheres. • 

*** I went the first evening, very much as Ixlon may have gone to his 
banquet. The philosopliers sat dignified and erecu There was a con- 
strained but very amiable silence, which had the impertinence of a tacit 
Inquiry, seendng to say, •* Who will now proceed to say the finest thing 
that has ever been hid f ** It was quite involuuiary and unavoidable, for 
the members lacked that fluent social genius without which a club Is ' 
impossible. It was a congress of oracles on the one hand, and of curious 
listeners upon the otiier. I vaguely remember that the Orphic AlcoU 
invaded the Sahara of silence with a solemn •* saying,** to which, after due 
pauM, the honorable member for Blackberry Pastures reqwnded by some 
keen and graphic observation ; while the Olympian host, aiixiotts that so 
much material should be spun into something, beamed smiling encourage- 
ment upon all parties. But the conversation became more and more 
staccato. Miles Coverdale [Hawthorne], a statue of might and silence, 
sat, a little removed, under a portrait of Dante, gasing imperturbaUy 
upon the group; and as he sat In the shadow, his dark hair and qresand 
suit of sables made him, in that society, the Mack thread of mystery which 
he weaves bito his stories, while the shifting presence ol the prook Farmer 
played like heat lightning around the room. 

*•• I recall little else but the grave eating of russet i^ples by the phU 
lesophers, and a solemn disappearance into the night The club strug- 
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^ad fhmigh Uism Monday eraniiigs. PUtto [AlcoU] wm perpciQaHy 
pottlQf wpfilm of fold in pleinrM of sUtw ; for ■Qeh waa tho rloh oro of 
Ua tbonght* eolnad hy tbo deap malody of bla Toice. Onon f nuw«an> 
na wHk tha aaeraU won from hia Inlarriawa with Fan in Uia 
wooda; wUla XaMiaon, wiUi tho aaai of an anginaer trying to 
4tm wild watara, aoqght to Mnd tha wida-llying ambroidery of diaoonraa 
Into n wob of oknr good aonaa. • • • I hnvo known cluba of fifty timaa ita 
wunbar whoaa ooUaotlTo ganioa waa not mora than that of aithor ona of 
tho Dil Ifajoffao of our Oonooid ootaila. -Tha fault ¥raa ita too graal 
II waa not talazaUon, aa n oinb dionld bo, bat I 



''In 1847/' I oontiiiiiedi ^Emeraon Tontared his fint Tot 
of poarag. Then onme 'Bepresentatire Men/ in 1850, 

after the letiim from the memorable lecturing toor in England, 

where his fame had long 
been established; in 1856, 
'English Traits'; in I860, 
(Conduct of Life'; in 
1867, 'May Day/ the sec- 
ond Tolume of poems; 
1870, 'Society and Soli- 
tude'; 1874, his selections 
of English poetry in 'Par- 
nassus'; and in 1875 the 
final Tolume of his last 
years, 'Letters and Social 
Aims.' The ' Lectures and 
Biographical Sketches/ 
and the < Miscellanies' 
were published after his' 
death. Almost all of his 
essays were his lectures 

leooDstracted, and the lectures were drawn from his Journals 

in iriiich his thoughts were first transcribed as they came, in 

ehienological order only, but indexed. 

«0f Emerson's personal appearance in his prime we have 

tills portrait drawn from his son's description : six feet in hie 
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shoes, and erect; neither very thin nor stout in frame; shoul- 
ders rather narrow and unusually sloping; neck long; head 
well poised ; eyes very blue ; hair dark brown ; complexion dear 
with good color; features pronounced but refined; face Teij 
much modeled. His smile, David Macrae, the Scotchman, 
firom whoi9 I have before quoted, described as 'effervescing 
• . . into a silent laugh that runs up into his eyes and quiver* 
at the comers of his eyebrows, like sunlight in the woods.' At 
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THK ** ALCOTTS* ORCHARO HOUSC." 

pictured by Curtis, it was a ' slow, wise smile that breaks over 
his face like day over the sky.' " 

Our steps were now directed down the Lexington road along 
which we had ridden on our previous .pilgrimage; and soon we 
irere at the "Orchard House," a former home of the Alootts, 
and the chapel-like buildings in the yard, set up for the 
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OoDooid Bohool of Philotophj. These wv inipaoM kb- 
uelj, while our talk turned upoo the Aloott family. 

*• Thia Orohaid Housey*' I remarked, << was the third settled 
home of the Alootts in Gonoord, and it is the most interesting 
of their numerous landmarksi — they were a wandering family. 
Their life here oovered a longer period than anywhere else ; and 
during this period Louisa produced th^ work whioh brought 
fortune with f ame^ enabling her to realise the ambition of her 
girlhood,— to bring comfort and ease to the householdi through 
hor own earnings. 

^The Alootts were a remarkable family, and the story of 
their life is unique in our literary annals. The father, Amos 
Bronaon Aloott (bom in Wdoott, Conn., 1799 — died in Bos- 
ton, 1888), eame of a Coiineetiout family of old English ancestiy, * 
with the surname Aloox, earlier Aloock, whioh he ohanged to 
the present spelling. He was an Idealist, a peripatetic philos<^ 
pher; and during the larger part of his life, he delirered, for 
snmll and unoertain fees, his Sayings on lof^ themes in'oities 
and towns orer the oountiy in the form of ' Conversations/ often 
abofo the heads of his audiences. Earlier he trareled as a Con- 
neetlout pedler among plantations in the South in ante-bellum 
days, picking up much learning along the way in the planters^ 
libraries. He was a schoolmaster with reform ideas, most of 
them ezcelleut^ but all ahead of his times, accoxdingly inriting 
eritioism, some ridicule, afid disaster; a reformer, ardent in 
etery cause for humanity, and drawn to every New England 
'ism' in the 'fermenting' period between the thirties and six- 
ties I a pioneer Transcendentalist, a non-resistant, a vegetarian } - 
an unworldly man, soaring serenely above the commercial world, 
inpapable of earning money from his pen or his speech in oiw 
dinaiy way; a 'majestic soul,' Emerson, his faithful friend, 
oaUsd him, the only one whom the greater seer had ever met 
who could 'read Plato without surprise,' and upon whose tomb- 

I he would write ' Here lies Plato's Beader.' 

«The mother, Abigail (May) Aloott (bom in Boston, 1800 







— ^ed in Conoord, 1877), was a woman of rare character and 
mental powers. She was the youngest daughter of a Boston 
merchant and gentiy reared, sister of one of the most constant 
of the antislavery leaders,— the Bev. Samuel J. May, — and 
allied to sterling old New England families, on the maternal 
side descending from the famous Sewall family of judges. 
Though she published nothing, Sanborn, Alootfs biographer, 
gives her the credit of having been the best writer of the family, 
as her letters displayed. It was her encouragement and in- 
terest in Louisa's literary efiPorts from the start that inspired 
the author's best work. Her married life was full of hardship 
till the strain was relieved through Louisa's earnings. She did 
not always share her husband's theories of living ; but she was 
ever loyal and hopeful That pathetic little story which Louisa 
related in her diary, of the home-coming of the dreamy philoso- 
pher from one of his 'Conversation' tours, forlom and almost 
penniless, weU iUustrates the moUier's fine character : " — and 
I read from my notebooks 



•««In Ftbroarr [1664] FMhsr came horns. {Tt» family 
Uvlng In Bosum, in the Pinoka«7-iUMt hoois.] Paid hit way, hni no 
move. A dramatic Bosne when he arrived In the night. Wewenwskod 
1^ hearing the beU. Mother flew down, oylng, 'My hnabaadl* We 
rushed after, and flve white flgnres embraoed the hslf4rot«n wandaer 
who oame in hungiy, tired, cold, and disappointed, hul nlUng bfavetjr 
end ssienness ever. We fed and warmed and brooded o?er him, loog- 
log to ask if he had made aiijr money ; bm no one did tOI little May said, 
after he had told aU the pleasant things, «« Well, did the people pay yott f «• 
Then, with a que« look he opened hli pooket4>ook and allowed one dollar, 
saying, with a smUe that made our eyes fill, "Only that I My ofeieoat 
was stolen, and I had to buy a shawl. Many promises wen not kept, and 
traveling la eosUy ; but I hafo opened the way, and another year AaU do 
better.** I shall never forget how beantlfnUy Mother answered him, though 
the dear, hopeful aoul had buUt muoh on hU suoeeaa ; but with a beaming 
faoeBhekiasedhlm,eaylng, "I eall that doing very Witt. Blaeeyoaaie 
safely home, dear, we don't ask anything mote." • •• 

M Louisa May Aloott (bom in Germantown, Pa., 1832— 
died in Bozbuiy district^ Boston, 1888) was the second o( «h9 
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foof JU»|^tws. 81m b^gtn irrMng when a child, and before 
ihe WM tfaimigk her teena she had beoome an induatrioua 
writer of afeorieai Her earliesi terses were eome linea *To the 
Ftrat BobiB,' oompoeed when she was eight yeara old; her firat 
atoiy waa pabliahed when ahe waa sixteen, and it brought her 
Ate doUara. That atoiy waa written itf this Orchard Hooae. 

Bhe had her full share of the 
familj anxietiea and hard- 
ahipa. At one time ahe kept 
a little school in Emerson's 
bam, having for pupils her 
playmates the Emerson chil- 
dren, and those of other neigh- 
bors. From sixteen to twenty- 
three she engaged in nume^ 
ous occupations, still steadily 
continuing her writings. She 
taught children in Boaton, 
earned money with her. nee- 
dle, and in domeatic secrioe. 
Borne of these experiences 
were afterward detailed in her 
norel, 'Work.' 
- <<Her first book was pub- 
lished when she waa twenty- 
two. This was < Flower 
Fables,' a series of little talea 
which she had written, in her 
serenteenth year, for Emerson's daughter Ellen, some years her 
junior. It brought her thirty4we dollars, and, what was most 
important, the attention of publishers ; so that instead of seek- - 
lag, her wane were now sought Accordingly she wrote many 
stories for various newspapers and periodicals through the fol- 
lowing yeara ; tried her hand at playwriting (she had a strong 
faidination to the stage^ and would hare become an actress 
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had not circumstances prevented) i and began her first novel, 
« Moods.' 

<at was, however, not till the Civil War period that Mistf 
Alcott obtained really wide recognition as an author; and not 
till 1868 that fame and fortune together came. She waa then 
thirty-six, and had been publishing for twenty years. The 
wider recognition was achieved by her < Hospital Sketchea.' 
These were made up from her letters to the homoK^ircle during 
her service as an army nurse- in the Union Hospital at George- 
town, in 1862, an experience which nearly cost her her life. 
The fame and fortune were won by her 'Little Women.' Thia 
was founded on the family history and adventurea, in which 
she and her sisters stood for the chief characters. < Jo' was 
herself; 'Beth,' her younger sister, Elisabeth, who died just 
before the family moved into the Orchard House; 'Meg/ her 
eldest sister, Anna Bronson, who became Mrs. Pratt, and whose 
boys were the 'Little Men'; and 'Amy,' her youngest sister, 
Abby May, the artist May married a young Swias, M. Kie- 
ricker, while pursuing her art in Paria, and died there in 
December, 1879 ; for her infant girl, left as a legacy to Louisa, 
the stories of ' Lulu's Library ' were spun. Between the ' Hospi- 
tal Sketches' and 'Little Women,' the. novel ' Moods ^ waa 
published; and after 'Little Women,' 'The Old Fashioned 
Girl.' 

" In 1872, Miss Alcott was enabled to record in her journal, 
'Twenty years ago I resolved to make the family independent 
if I could* At forty this is done. Debts all paid, even the 
outlawed ones, and we have enough to be comfortable. It has 
cost me my h^ilth, perhaps) but as I still live, there is more 
for me to do, I suppose.' Kot only had thia large-heaited 
woman cleared the family of debt and made them comfortable, 
but she had aided the artist-sister May, to her art education, 
and had helped others over the rough road of professional* 
apprenticeship. Her labors had indeed cost her her health, and 
ahe was an invalid through the remainder of her life; but her 
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work w«Dl on almost vnoeaMiigly to tho end, and with tt hor 



«Inl871 «Iiitao Men' waawritton— begim inBomo^ when 
aha waa abroad aeeking testi upon hearing of the death of 
'Meg's' hnsbandt— 'that John's death maj not leare A[nna] 
and the dear little bojrs in want,' she reowded in her diaiy. 
In IdTS-TA oame 'Shawl Straps' leoonnting her joomejrings 
throni^ Ftanoe, her norel 'Work,' and ten or a docen tales; 
thfon^ 1874-76, many tales; in 1877, her first suooessfol 
attempt at an adult norel in <The Modem Mej^iistopheles ' ; 
the same year, among other stmes, ' My Oirls ' and 'Under 
the Lilacs,' the one written, and the other finished, to distraot 
her mind while watohing at the bedside of her mother, who 
died that year. ' Jaek and Jill,' into whidh Ckmoord scenes 
and folk are worked, and 'Jo's Boys,' were among the prodno- 
tionsof her last years. Her books in the aloore of the Goncoid 
libnuy filled witii the works of Concord anthois, nnmber about 
thirty. 

"Miss Aleottwaaa rapid writer,and some of her most popn- 
lar books were produced in remarkably quick time. 'Little 
Women' was thought out and written in less than thrse months. 
She had no legular study, but wrote where she could ; any pen 
or paper would do^ and an old atlas on her knee served as desk. 
She often carried a dosen plotTin her head, and thought them 
out when in the mood. When she got down to a book or a 
stoiy she was absorbed hj it She has said that she used to 
ait fo ur tee n hours a day at one time^ eating little, and unable 
to stir untU a osrtain amount was done. A passsge in her 
diary telling of a 'turn' at her first novel, 'Moods,' is an illua- 
tnitiott of this frenqr in writing:— 



"•Mnieiv.— AnoClMr tun st ••Moods,*' which I 
Aem the M to the tSlh I sa writteg, wHh a ran st dusk; eouU not 
for thies dsjs se fall of It I eoold not stop lossi vp. • . • 
wteedta sad eat with eofdisi eups of Isa, woirM becsms I 
1*1 eoL Ihthsr thought It fiae, ss 
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^..^ eider forny F«8MW to feed upon. Att eoru of hn wie going 
OA ; taft I dklBH ean If tiie world nuuned to etaoe if I end mj lokelMd 

0^ M|||«« iB the eune plMO.* ** 

«Tluift WM < plain liriiig and high thinking' with a renge- 
anee ! ^ Perojr exclaimed. 

^Tnie; happily it was not oommon eren in thoee rigorous 
di^s. And she paid the penalty for it, as we hare seen. 

MThe Alootls came first to live in Concord in 1840, their 
adrent being thus noted in Emerson*s Journal: <A. B. Alcott, 
who is a gieat man if he cannot write well, has come to Concord 

with his wife and three children, and taken a cottage and an 
aero of ground to get his liring by the help of God and his own 
spade.' Mr. and Mrs. Alcott had then been married ten years. 
The Idealist had been through his hard experiences, — all end- 
ing dismally from a financial point of riew, — as a schoolmaster 
with his philanthropic scheme of redeeming mankind by re- 
forming the education of childien, as Sanborn succinctly states 
it Before his marriage he had taught his new system in sere- 
ral Connecticut towns, — in common and private schools, — and 
in Boston *, after his marriage, in Oermantown (then a suburb 
of Philadelphia), also in Phlhuielphia, and again in Boston. 
Fmally he instituted in the latter city his famous 'Temple 
SchooV where he had as assistanto Eli»beth Peabody, who 
published its annals in her 'Record of a SchooV — and, for ' 
a short time, Margaret Fuller. It was in this school that he 
carried his theories of spiritual culture to their extreme, and 
ultimately failed through the newspaper criticisms of his 
methods, especially the reports of his < Conyersations with 
Children on the Qospels,' and his subsequent admission of a' 
colored pupil to the school Meanwhile he had delTcd into 
melaphysies, and had begun his trarels as a peripatetic philoso- 
^er^ but with all he had retained no money in his purse. 
When tiiey had determined upon the remoral to the country, 
witik what was left of Aeir household goods after the Boston 
experience^ braTo Mrs, Alcott irrote in one of h^r lettere to hfr 
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kindred, 'We go to Concord for another experiment in the art 
of living.' 

«This first Ccmcord home was the 'Hosmer Cottage,' on 
the west side of the Tillage, oreriooking the Concord Rirer, 
with a garden and a big bam, which figure in 'little Women.' 
The rental of the little estate was but fifty dollars a year. 
The Idealist began sealously to work upon his one-acre farm, 
and tried to let his spade to neighboring farmers. * But,' BAye 
Sanborn, 'he toiled with a divided mind; his heart was still 
upon his true mission in the world, — to inspire thought, and 
to share the spiritual tasks of the time. He must still go to the 
Symposium, must take part in Kon-Besistance meetings and 
Bible conyentions. With a little capital and an unsolicited 
attention, he could have prospered; for he had bodily rigor, 
frugal habits, and an earnest purpose. Success in this two- 
fold allegiance could not befall him ; and his eyes soon turned 
toward England, where for years he had been gaining friends.' 

" These English friends were reformers who had been drawn 
to him through the story of his 'Temple School,' and his 
' Conrersations on the Gospels,' which had gone abroad; and 
some of them had established a similar school at Ham 
Common, near Richmond, to which they had giren the name 
of 'Alcott House' in his honor. At length, largely through 
the generosity of his constant friend Ementon, passage was 
secured for him, and in May, 1842, ' with ten sovereigns in his 
red pocket-book and a bill of exchange for twenty pounds,' he 
sailed off, learing the family at the Hosmer Cottage with his 
brother in charge. In October he returned accompanied by 
two of his English friends, enthusiastically intent upon plant- 
ing in rugged Kew England a 'new Eden' where man might 
'untempted by evil, dwell in harmony with his Creator, with 
himself, his f dlows, and all external natures.' Then followed 
the tragic 'Fruitlands Community' experiment, the comic side 
of which was later on presented in I^misa's story of 'Transcen- 
dental Wild Oat9.' 
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•<Tlite UlopUui entarprise wm at length begun in the eerly 
•oamer of 1843; irlwn the Hcwner Ck>tlage WM abendooed and 
the fiunUj wae lemored to the <Kew Paradise.' The spot 
■eleetod waa a hOlaide fann, amid niial annoandings, ovei^ 
looking a river and distant mountains, in the oonntiy beyond 
the Tillage of Harrard — where Emerson's father had been 
settled as minister at the olose of the eighteenth eentory,— 
about twen^ miles from Ooneord. The Commnnitjr was to be 
^rooted in a relianee on the sooeors of an eyer-boantifal Prori- 
denoe» whose rital affinities being seonred by this union with 
uneorruptod fields and unworldly persons, the cares and in. 
juries of a life of gain 'would be aToided. One of his English 
MflOfflatTiB furnished the means to set it going, but Aloott was 
the head of the Community. A lively description of it, drawn 
from Aleotf s own story to the narrator many years after, runs 
in thiswise:-^ 

•«« Only a Tv«iible dM WIS sitoived, for the rlghU of animals 10 Ufe, 
Ubeity, ind the pnrmai of haypbiMi fomsd a fundamental principle in 
their ooosUitttlon. Thk not 00I7 eat them off from beef, hnl from milk 
The mlikbekms^ to theealf; the ehiekea had a right to iu 
I as well as the InfaBi. Sven the caaker-wonne thai inferted the 
to he mdeeted. Th^ had as mnoh right to the 



ippie-tieeB weie noi 10 ee mawsiau* aov/ ■■«» mm uawwH •■^h* ««^ — «- 
■pplee ae man had. Uaiortmiately farm operations were not started 
nutll weO Into Jane, and the only fl:op raised thai mm of valae ae de- 
peadenee was harfoy ; hoi the philoeophera did noi iUnoh ai the thoogfai 



of an eidosively harfoy diet. Now and then th^jr gsire a thought ae to 
what th«r ihodd do fordioee whea ttioee they now had were gone, for 
depftfteg the cow of her akin wee a erhne noi to he tolerated. Ite 
hariiy crop was Indued In harfeeting, and hef ore kmg aetoal want was 
atarfaig them hi the fboe. TIdB hmden fell heavleei upon Mrs. Alooti, for. 
It was her duly to prepare three meale a day. Th^ 
ai FruiUaads tffl mUwInter In dhe porerty, att the 



•Finally Mr. Aloott put his wife and their lour little 

L on an oz-eled, and so reached a friendly shelter in the 

Tillage. Thenoe they nrnde their skw way back to Ooncoid. 
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To the Idealist this failuie^ which even hia TranscendsDtal 
friends foresaw, waa most bitter. As Louisa leoounted in her 
story (in whidh only the names of the oharaoteta are fictitious), 
he had 'rereled in the Kewness, firmly belicTing that his 
dream was to be beantifnlly realised, and in time not only little 
Fruitlands, but the whole earth be turned into a Happy Valley. 
He worked with oTory musole of his body, for Ae waa in earn- 
est He taught with his whole head and heart; planned and 
sacrificed, preached and prophesied, with a soul full of the 
purest aapirations^ most unselfish purposes, and desires lor a 
life devoted to God and man, too high and tender to bear the 
rouc^ usage of this world.' The Community numbered at its 
fullest only about fifteen persons. Among them was Isaac T. 
Hooker of Kew York, afterward the widely fiuned Father 
Hooker, editor of the CathoUe WMd. 

''The rec o y ery of the family from this disaster was painfuL 
But after a season of grave illness and despair the Idealist 
wrote his little poem 'The Betnm,' and emerged again into the 
ordinary world. He tried to get one of the town schools to 
teach, but was unsuccessful, probably because <rf the Fruit- 
lands affair, which remained for some time a subject of ridicule 
and discredited the enthusiast among < practical ' men. After 
a while, howerer, he was able to resume his public <0(mTers»> 
tions,' and henceforward, as Sanborn notes, he came to be 
known as the 'Socratic talker of his time.' Meanwhile he 
pursued horticulture, helped Thoreau build his hut by Walden, 
read much, wrote out his Orphic thoughte in his ponderous 
journal (which ultimately filled many Tolumes), and educated 
his chUdren, <in the wise way,' Louisa afterward wrots^ <whioh 
unfolds what lies in the child's nature^ as a flower hkxmiSi 
rather' than crammed it, like a Strasburg gooee, wiHi wfon than 
it could digest' He continued Tory.poor, but 'full of high 
thoughte and cheerful hopes.' 

''The home during this period was the phMO next beyond 
the Orohaid Houses which afterward became Hawthome'a 
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' WiqrtidA.' Whan the AlooiU porohMad it with meuis from 
a little ligM^ of Mn» Aloott'iy it wae a rough plaoe^ embraoing 
aboat thirtjr acres at the foot of the wooded hill, and a shabl^ 
little honae with two peaked gaMea, a oanturj or more okL Ita 
pteTiouaoooapaat had been a < pig driTer/ who herded hia atook 
ia the front yard Aloot^ with akillful hand, rafaahioned the 
hooaei adding a central peak| a front porch, and piaiiaa at each 
end, and painted it a niaty olive hoe. He alao gave the grounda 
a quaint pictoreaqneneaa bj the irregular planting of yarietiea 
of treea, the building of a terraced garden againat the hillaide^ 
and the conatruction of arbora and aununer hornaea out of rough 
atama, branches, and bougha, with apleaaaunce hf the brookaide 
forthegirla. He called the place « The Hillaide.' Itwashere 
tiiat mnch of the girliah life chronicled in ' Litde Women ' waa 
paaaed. Here Louiaa began her terae-making and atorj-writing. 
It waa at thia time that she kept her little school in Emerson's 
bam, and wrote the fairy stories, — 'Flower Fables.' She had 
the run of Emerson's lilnary ; browsing orer it one day she fell 
upon Ctoethe's * Correspondence with a Child,' which fired her 
imagination ; then ahe choae Emeraon for her < Master,' and he 
remained ever after her idoL 

^Though the life at <The Hillaide' waa to a degree idyllic^ 
Porer^ lived with the family, and after four yeara, late in 
1S4S, they gave up the honae,*lmd returned again to Boaton 
in the hope of bettering their fortunea. There Mra. Alcott got 
apoaition througl^friendaaaaTiaitoramongthepoor; Louiaa 
toiled aa we have aeen; and Anna, the eldeat daughter, taught 
BchooL Meanwhile the aerene Idealiat continued hia 'Conver- 
sations^' first in the ci^ at a 'Town and Country Club' of his 
own establishing^ made up of other prophets and disciples of 
the 'Kewneaa') later 'on the road,' with varioua upa and down% 
aa ia diadoaed in that pathetic atory which we have recalled cf 
hia ho m e-coming from one of the 'downa.' The Boaton ezperi- 
eocea were auoceeded hj two yeara cf country life on a farm 
of one of Mra. Alcoifa Unamen in Hew Hampahire^ and then, 
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ten yeara after their departure from The Hill«Mo *i.^ 
thai, ^r^^ 0:^J^^,,^^ ^-^ 
pemuentlj artiAlished hei. in the Orohwd Houl 

|«on, erer the 'good «,gel' of th. fanulv. ooDtriuZl^J 
largor.h«e. » w«« old New Engird fi^ZSwhthW 
Sfw.'^r!!?"- ^»*«'P'»»« before thvoJ;*.n 

xs:^'rs;. z?i:Sg-ni;e:^ jtL^r^ 

the niri<rhh».. «r . . , "• ■ ^^^d'"* '«»* to which 

^ 1 **•' " ^**" ^"* ^'"^ ttought .would ZZ 
BwwBof Omwrtomie, » who- c««. Aleott w«. enlirt^ 
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Biowb'i danghtan oamo to boaid with tlie family to a time. 
The Oonooid home had bam a havan for ranawaj ilayes, and 
thaia ia a tndiiioii that on^ waa onoa aaoreted in the Ug oran 
ofthaHillaidehaaaa. 

*'Ab Ihinga improtad thioogh Loaiaa'a aohieremenia, the 
plaaid aaer oocaaionallj gata hia 'CkmTanatioiia' to little gath- 
aringa in tl\a libraiy here. Continmng hia weatom toura he 
found himaelf moat heartilj weloomed aa 'the grandfather of 
the Little Womeni' and talk about hia daughter waa more 
popular than hia metophjaioal diaoouraea. On the atrength 
of Lottiaa'a auc e eaaea he ventured again hia own work in book 
form. In 1M8, when ' Little Women ' waa bounding along ita 
proeperoua waj, he brought out hia 'Tableta.' In 1872, <Ckm- 
eoid Daja ' appeared $ in 1877, < Table Talk.' Then two jeara 
after, when he waa eighty, oame the realisation of hia dream 
of jeara in the eatobliahment of the 'Ckmoord Summer School 
of Philoaoiriiy and Literature.' 

«af thia unique inatitution Aloott waa the dean, and him 
h glorified abore all othera. It waa atarted in hia old libraij 
of the Orehard Houae, which waa reopened for the pnrpoae, 
the family home then being the Main-atreet ' Thoreau houae' 
aa we have aeea. Lator it oooupied the little chapel which 
waa built from a fund contributed by a friend of the school. 
It drew throngs to Concord from all parta of the countiy every ~ 
aummer through ita nine yean of existence. Some were drawn 
by eurioaity, more by intereat in the oral teadhinga of the phi- 
loaophera and the formal lecturea or converaationa of othera 
after the Aleott pattern. Some took it humorously, more moat 
aerioualy. 

^Louisa saw both ite humoroua and serious sides: and took 
a practical view of it On the day before the opening aha 
ehronioled in her diary: 'The philoaophera b^gin to awarm, 
and the buaa atarto to4norrow. How much honey will be 
ia atill doubtful, but the hive ia ready and the dronea' 

^* The d^r of iiM opening t 'Tktherhaa hia dream vaaliaad 
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me Utah WMtemen will show them tlwt aU th« «.if- Jj 
th. world I. ao» In Concori' A J2 Z^.^Z^ 
•warms with budding phUowphM,, and th«7 ZL'«. ^ 
like hen. waiting for 0^7.^ Z£l r^ * T.'JP' 
were philanthropise I d«»ld enjoy it: but eLni^IsJ^ ^^ 
. warte of time wh«, there i^^Zl'^Z^^ TZ 
done. Whjrdi«e««the««nknowrirf.»ttiT, ^ ,•? 
ttd the wioked MTedf h^^^^. "' T ?«» «• '«» 

7^^.^. '^-^K^^i^^nr'VfSrf*"*'' 

I ««nge fiowen, oak branohee. ia 2d Ihi: « w" '**"* 
"porter, come. IW»r ^ei^Spt^ ^,^1? ""f"" *^« 

IWlert in white muslin and HomI. in i*^- u ^ v^^*** 

£;;^;S'-«2' ^^^^^^^ "S: 

"•t y«er Gonoord people stood .lonf ■»/ *k. ^ *^^^ **'• 
it hatd to Mt wvjr^ w ' "^ *••• •*"»«•»• found 

to the i^ "^pbiCeTTttrrti^fr^s 

•Jd washmg, so all r^oio^ and the new onTToSJ^ 
•U our guests paid w. shouM be weU off «\«««jT!V. '' 
month is rather wearing.' " *^ ««> ••'«^ hiindred a 

wJlT'",^''*** ^ *^^o^ be made his last ioumer 

Towahon^' o, addresses, •* the rate of more than «e 1 d^T 

Md he returned none th. mm. . ^ . ^^' 

-iA ~««« ™me tne woss^ apparentljr, fitnn the rtMin 
with one thousand dolkrs in his purse af nZl w- i ' 
book, 'Sonnets and Csnsooets.' w^ hZL.? *?f *'^.^" ^ 
thiid rear w- mJ^-^^^ wooght out m his eightv. 

bi. ^-rTshi^i tTw?^ iTiti Lt-ofT tr ^ 

^^InBo^burxX-^waiof hisdeil'^r'.J::^^ 
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A.,m^6l WLPOww ill the lu«h Mafch wetthw ^ » 

!rS^fTtarUl, Lmii-'- • W-' •^•"ding W body to 

the family, with the 
ezoeptioii of 'Kaiiy' 
who Ues at her hue- 
band's side in the 
YtM f amUy lot" 

The " Wayside '^ 
we foand preserved 
much as in Haw- 
thorne's time lyy its 
present owner, herself 
a woman of letters, 
pleasantly known to 
a world of young 
readers through her 
pen-name of "Mar- 
garet Sidney" (Mrs 
Margaret Lothrop). 
Percy reTelled in the 
pieturesque interior. 
The low-studded 
room, at the left of 
tbe little entr^iee hall, he was tdd had b^ J^^^^J 
Ubraiy. The secluded - tower-study " ^^^^J^ .^i!! 
STSik wing of three stories, rising abo^ the irregular 
^."^ii: iain structure, thus producing ^^^^^^ 
V^ our Tlsit been made in the romancei's lifetime and »e 

Satoe lata this saaetuaiy, we would have seen ly we 
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trance^ in either corner, the little bookcases with the mottoes 
above them : <« Abandon Care All Ye Who Enter Here," and 
M There is no Joy b^jb Calm"; and on the window-casing be- 
tween the book-shelves the word '< Olympus," in Greek letters. 
Our glance would have included a cheerful room finished in 
red-stained pine, with a vaulted plaster ceiling, with windows 
on all sides looking out upon the tree-tops and rural landscapes, 
with simple furnishings, a few pictures on the walls, and a few 
ornaments on the mantel-shelf. There was the plain writing- 
table of walnut wood, having a sloping desk on one side and 
some drawers on the other ; upon it the Italian bronie inkstand 
surmounted by the little figure of ''The Boy Strangling the 
Swan"; the gold pen; and the large, square manuscript bound 
in covers. Against the wall, near one of the windows, was the 
hinged shelf for use as a standing^lesk. By the writing-table 
were two chairs, one a comfortable New England rocker. 

In this study, Percy learned, Hawthorne wrote his last 
works after his final return from Europe, four years bef<»e 
his death. The writing included the English sketches collected 
in ''Our Old Home"; "Dr. Orimshawe's Secret," the first 
scheme of which appear^ as "The Ancestral Footstep"; 
"Septimius Felton," into which "Dr. Grimshawe's Secret" 
was merged; and the unfinished "Dolliver Romance," for 
which "Septimius Felton" was the preliminary study. "The 
manuscript of this fragmentary romance," I added, " lay upon 
Hawthorne's coffin during the funeral services in the historic 
old church in the village, when James Freeman Clarke, who 
had performed his marriage ceremony, conducted the simple 
service; and when Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Whipple, Hillard, and Agassis were of the company who 
walked with heads bared in the procession to the grave at 
Sleepy Hollow. This manuscript was not buried with him, 
af some have said, but is preserved, in the Concord Public 
Library » 

Per^ was also interested to learn that the scenes of "The 
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NAWTNOKNE'S WALK ON THE RIOGB. 

We now moanted the hill to the << outdoor stndj.'' Haw- 
thorne need to esoend it bj Tarione dimbing paths under the^ 
laiehei and pines and scraggy apple^rees, and his tall form 
peeing up and down the long height oould be seen through the 
trees from the house lawn. <*His daughter Rose, who became 
the wile of the late George Pftreons Lathrop (editor of the 
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DoUiTsr Bomanoe" and ^Septimius Felton'' were about The 
Wayside and Alootf s Orchard House. He was told that a 
tradition respecting The Wayside which Thoreau had related 
to Hawthorne when he first came to liye here in 1852, — that 
it had been inhabited a generatioo or two before by a man who 
beliered he should noTor die,» reriTcd the idea of a deathless 
man which had long been in the romancer's mind; and it was 
this Isgenduy person whom he embodied in Septimius Felton. 
It was at the foot of one of the large pines on the hilltop be> 
hind the house^ which was Hawthorne's outdoor study when 
he was thinking out the tragedy, that Septimius Felton in the 
I buried the young English officer. 
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BiTorside Edition of Hawthorne's works)," I said, ^has giTen 
the truest description of this < study,' in her < Memories of 
Hawthoma"' And I read the passage as follows: — 

••• We wNildcatoh sight ol him going bsok and forth up there, with 
now and then a pale blue gleam ol sky among the trees againat which hla 
figure pasMd clear. At one end ol the hilltop path [made Iqr his own steps 
only] was a thicket of biroh and maple trees ; and at the end toward the 
westand the Tillage was the open brow ol the hill, sloping rapidly to the 
Leodngtoa road and orerlookiug meadows and distant woodnranges, some 
ol the cottages d humble folk, and the neighboring huge owlet-hannted 
elms ol Aloott*s lawn. Along this path in spring huddled pale bine Tio> 
lets, of a bine that held sunlight, pure as his own qres. Masses also of 
sweetfem grew at the side of these abundant bordering Tiolets, and &pt^ 
oious apartments of brown-floored pine grores flanked the sweetfem, or 
receded a little before heaps of blaokbeny branehes and simple flowers. 
My father's TioleU were the wonder of the year to us. We nerer saw so 
■may of these broad, pale-petaled ones anywhere else, antU the year of 
his death, when thqr greeted him with thefar celestial odor as he was borne 
Into Sleepy Hollow, as If In ramembraaoe of his long compaa ion shi p on 
The Wayside hlU.««* 

<<Was there any special reason for calling this place <The 
Wayside ?' " Percy asked, as we resumed our walk, now shap- 
ing our course in the direction of the ^ Old Manse." 

^ Hawthorne chose this name," I replied, ^ as more < morally 
suggestire,' so he wrote in describing it, than Alcott's name of 
'The Hillside,' because of its secluded situation amidst trees 
and shrubs, close upon the traveled high road. Lathrop has 
suggested that the name may also have recommended itself to 
him by some association of thought like that which appears in 
his preface to 'The Snow Image,' where, alluding to the years 
immediately following his ooUege dajrs, he says * I sat down 
by the wayside of life like a man under enchantment, and a 
shrubbery sprung up around me, and the bushes grew to sap- 
lings, and the saplings became trees until no exit appeared 
possible through Uie entangling depths of my obscurity/ 

M When Hawthorne bought the place from Alcotl^ and came 
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Ime to litv in tlie early tamnMr of 1852, the run! embeUieh- 
Bents whieh Aleotk had made had fallen into picturesque decaj. 
Against the hillside weie the locust trees of his planting inter- 
mixed with young elnis» white pines, and infant oaks» and in 
their shade Hawthorne wrote that he spent delectable hours 
'sttetehed out at mj lasy length, with a book in mj hand and 
an unwritten book in my thoughts.' By degrees he readomed 
the grounds in aooordanoe with his own taste, adding firs, Scotch 
larehss, Urohes and other trees to the thicket^ setting out the 
tow hedge on the sUewalk line^ and training rose-vines and 




HAWTHOSNt*S Wl^T NtWTON HOMt. 

woodbine orer one end of the house. The larger part of this 
work waf done after his return from Europe, when tiie enlarge- 
ment of the ancient house, by the < tower' addition, was made. 
He went abroad to take up the consulship at Lirerpool in the 
summer of 18(S8» and was absent scTcn years. < The Wayside ' 
life^ therofore, corerod only fire years. When he came hero he 
had Just published <The Blithedale Romance,' which was writ- 
ten in the winter of 1851-'03 at West Newton, near Boston, in 
the home of his brother-in-law, Horace Mann, the educator, who 
was then abroad* Hawthorne had remored thitheri tempo* 
tarily from Lenox." » 
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The Old ICanse was of all the Gonoord literaiy landmarks 
most familiar to Percy, from his provious Tisit when he had been 
graciously shown orer the ancient house by its occupant at that 
' tima He thoroughly enjoyed, however, ronewing his acquaint^ 
ance with it We sat again in the ground floor room which had 
been the study of the country parson, good Dr. Exra Bipley ; 
we looked again into the ten-f oo^uaro apartment in the south 
gable whero Emerson had written, and jifterward Hawthorne; 
and peered into the garret whero Hawthorne found a ehestf uU 
of Parson Ripley's sermims. Meanwhile our talk sped on. 
First was recalled Emerson's early association with the place; 
then the four years' life of the Hawthomes hero in the forties, 
begun with their honeymoon. 

Percy remembered what had been told him, when we wero 
hero beforo, of the history of the Manse and the rolationship 
of the Emersons and the Bipley s,— that our Emerson's grand- 
father, William Emerson, the patriot minister in the Concord 
Fight, built the Manse in llQBf when he became the Concord min- 
ister and had married his predecessor's daughter, Phebe Bliss ; 
and that Esra Ripley, William Emerson's successw in the 
church and the parsonage, marrying his widow, became our 
Emerson's step-grandfather. But, although these facts wero 
dear in Peroy's mind, he did not realise how doeely the 
Manse, as the ancestral home, was connected with Emerson, till 
he had absorbed moro of the story of Emerson's boyhood and 
youth. 

<< Emerson first came hero to lire," I rolated, "when he was 
a boy of eight His father, the Boston minister, died in the 
spring of 1813, leering the mother with fire liUle boys, the 
oldest but ten, to proride for. Toward the doee of the next 
year the family, still liring in Boston, began to feel the pinch 
of porerty. Then the good Dr. Ripley gathered them into tiie 
Manse, and this was their home for 'nearly a year. Ralph 
Waldo went to a public sdiool, wrote boyish rerses, and enteir- 
tained his earliest Concord audiences with occasional redtap 
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ttoos of poetrfy being lei up on a Bugar barrel for a platfoniy 
in the Tillage grooeiy. When the family returned to Boeton, ^ 
and the nother took the little hooae on Beacon Hill to <keep ' 

boaidere,' Dr. Hip- 
ley sent them a 
CSonoordoow; and 
one of the 'choree^ 
of the youthful 
Balph Waldo was 
the driying of this 
cow over Beacon 
Street to her poa- 
turage on Boston 
Common. Boston 
continued the fam- 
ily home through 
the next ten years, 
but the brothers 
were often in Con- 
cord on visits to 
their grand-par- 
ents. Balph Waldo 
was wont to accom- 
pany his step- 
grandfather in the 
chaise on the min- 
ister's pastoral Tie- 

its. So he came to 
learn 'the histories 
of the families who 
lired on the scattered farms of the river town, many of whom 
in the sixth generation still tilled the holilinga originally 
granted their ancestors;' while at the parsonage he saw the 
leading townspeople who called there, for the old minister was 
*bolii shepherd and judge of the people.' 
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^'Emerson entered Harvard College at fourteen, following 
his elder brother William* As 'President's Freshman,' he 
carried official messages for the president to the students and 
officers, in return for a room in the president's house, — the 
old Wadsworth House on the college grounds. His way 
through college was helped along by earnings in teaching 
through the Taoations, and in other waya In his sophmore 
year he waited on the juniors' table at Commons, and so offset 
part of the price of his board. Winning the fire dollars at the 
Boylston prise declamation, he sent the money home^ hoping 
that his mother would buy a shawl with it; but the brother, 
William, then the head of the house, used it to pay off the 
family baker's bilL When he was in his senior year his 
younger brother, Edward, entered the college, as freshman. 
So three sons Were put through college by the noUe mother, 
and a fourth, Charles, was bred for the law. 

''After his graduation Balph Waldo spent some years in 
teaching at intervals, — in his brother William's school for 
young women in Boston, where some of the pupils were of the 
same age as the shy assistant teacher, later at the academy in 
Chelmsford, at a subsequent period in his brother Edward's 
school in Boxbury, and lastly in a school of his own in Cam- 
bridge. Meanwhile he studied at the Divinily School at 
Cambridge, when able, but ill health repeatedly broke hie 
studies and other occupations. He preached his first sermon 
in his Uncle Bipley's pulpit in Waltham while he was a 
divinity student; and after he was regularly 'appropriated to 
preach' he supplied the Concord pulpit for a brief season dur- 
ing a visit of his step-grandfather to Washington. 

" His return to the Old Manse to live was in the autumn of 
1834, two and a half years after the death of his first wife, 
Ellen Tucker, of Concord, New Hampshire, who died of con- 
sumption a riiort year and a half after their marriage. He 
had then finally withdrawn from the pulpit ; and he came with 
his mother to board here, and to devote himself uninterruptedly 
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to litoniy work. He ettaUithad his study in the soath gabls^ 
fkom a window of which his grandmother had looked out upon ^ 
the fight at the Bridge; and there he wrote his 'Nature.' 
When finally settled he wrote in his journal: 'Hail to the 
quiet fields ef mj fathers. Kot wholly unattended l^ super- 
natural friendship and faror let me oome hither. Bless my 

purposes as they are sim- 
ple and Tirtuous. . . . 
Henceforth I design not 
to utter any q;>eechy poem, 
or book that is not en- 
tirely and peculiarly my 
work. I will say at pub- 
lic lectures and the like, 
those things which I have 
meditated for their own 
sake, and not for the first 
time with a riew to that 
occasion.'^ 

Turning to the Haw* 
themes, I remarked that 
their life in the Old 
Manse was most idylio. 
When Hawthorne first 
Tisited the place, a month 
before their marriage, 
with the purpose of hir- ^. 
ing it for their home, the 
ancient house was empty, the aged minister haying died a 
while before; and it showed all the ''dust and disarray that 
might be supposed to haye gathered about him in the course 
of sixty years of oSonpanoy." The walls and panels of the 
rooms, and the huge oross-beams had a Tcnerable tinge of 
bfown. The furniture consisted of " high-backed, short-legged, 
iheiimatie ehairsi small, old tables, bedstesds with lofty poets, . 
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stately chests of drawers, looking-glasses in antique black 
frames." Upon taking possession the Hawthomes transformed 
the interior into what the bride termed '< Our Paradise,'^ and 
shutting out the rougher world they gaye themselyes up to its 
enjoyment The old minister's sleeping-room on the ground 
fioor was conyerted into a parlor, and "by the aid of cheerful 
paint and paper, a gladsome carpet, pictures and engrayings, 
new furniture, b^auUrief and a daily supply of flowers," Haw- 
thorne noted in his journal, it became "one of the prettiest and 
pleasantest rooms in the whole world.'' " The Jiade of our 
departed host will neyer haunt it," he added, "for its aspect 
has been changed as completely as the scenery of a theater: 
probably the ghost gaye one peep into it, uttered a groan, and 
yanished foreyer." 

The ancient furniture, howeVer, was not banished from the 
house. The guest chamber, on the second fioor, ccmtained the 
most presentable of it Hawthorne makes the obsenration, 
which many of us to^y would echo, that '< after all, the mod- 
ems haye inyented nothing better, as chamber furniture, than 
these chests of drawers which stand on four slender legs, and 
rear an absolute tower of mahogony to the ceiling, the whole 
terminating in a faiitastically canred summit Such a yenera- 
ble structure adorns our guest chamber." 

Into the study, which had b^en Emerson's, was brought the 
furniture of Hawthome's bachelo^room in Boston; but witi) a 
happier disposal of things here than there. A yase of fiowers on 
one of the bookcases betokened the woman's touch, and a larger 
bronie yase of graceful ferns surmounting the bureau. Haw- 
thome liked the smallness of this study, for he could neyer, he 
said, compress his thoughts sufficiently to write in a yery 
spacious room. * Two of its three windows were shaded by a 
large and beautiful willow tree which swept against the.oyer^ 
hanging eayes. From these windows he had a yiew into the 
orchard at the back of the house, and, beyond, a glimpse of 'the 
riyer. The other window was the one from which Emerson's 
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gnsdniotlMr looked oiit upon the Fight at the Bridge. Upon 
OM of the weetem windowi tiie Hawthornee cut time in- 
eeriptiotii with % diamond in their laet spring here: <<Nati&i 
H^rtiioM Thie ia hie ilndy. IMa.'' «Inaorlbed Iqr my 
Huaband alSunaet, April *» 1848, in tiie Gold Light 8, A. 
H." -Man'aAooldentoareGod'aPurpoaea. Sophia A. Haw- 

thome, 1843.'* 

Theee and other ohangea made l^ <hem in the interior of 
the hooae Hawthorne pronounoed to be in perfectly good taste, 

though the heavy old beams 
iw and high wainscoting of 
the walls spoke of ages 
gone fay. ^ The cheerful 
paper-hangings have the 
air of belonging to the old 
walls,'' he wrote; ^and 
such modernisms as astral 
lamps, oard-taUesy gilded 
cologne-botties, silver taper- 
stands, and bronse and 
alabaster flower-Tases," did 
not seem '<at all imperti- 
nent '^ "It is thus," he 
mused, <' that an aged man 
may keep his heart warm 
for new things and new 
friends, and often furnish himself anew with ideas : though it 
would not be graoef ul for him to attempt to suit his exterior to 
the passing fashions of the day." So the exterior, with its sober, 
grayish hue, was left unchanged. To repaint its venerable face, 
he declared, irould be a real sacrifice. <<It would look like old 
Dr. Bipl^ in a brown wig." 

How their life glided on in and about the old house ICrs. 
Hawthorne disdoeed in her home letterss— and I read these 
plelweeque extraotst -^ 
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. . Ia the aftttrnooB and avaning I sit in the Study 
with him. U is the pleeeauteet aioha in our temple. We watch the 
•on, together, deeoending in purple and gold, in eveiy variety ol magnili* 
eenoe, over the river. Lately, we go on the river, which ie now frwen ; 
mj lord to ekate, and I to run and slide, during the dolphin^leath of day. 
I ooosider aqr hushand a ran sight, giidiog over the l«gr strsam. iVw, 
wrapped hi his eloak, he looks very gfaoef ul ; peipetuaUy darthig from 
me in longi sweephig curves, and reiumiug again— again te ahooi 
away. . . . Often other akaters appear, — young men and boys,-7>wlio 
principally interest me as foils to my husband, who, in the pceeenoe of 
jiaturs, loses all shyness, and moves ragaliy like a king. 

u • ono aCtemoou Mr. Kmerson and Mr. lliweatt went with hhn down 
the river. Heniy Thoreau is an experienced skater, and was Hguriug 
dithyramhic dancee and Bacchic leaps on the ice— veiy remarkable, but 
Teiy ugly, methought.' Next hhn, followed Mr. Hawthorne who, wrapped 
iu his cloak, moved like a self-impelled Greek statue, stately and gra?e. 
Mr. Emerson oloeed the liue^ evidentiy too weaiy to hold hfanself erect, 
pitching headforemost, half lying iu the air. 

** *ln the evening we are gathered toeotber beneath our lomlnooe star, 
hi the Study, for we have a large hanging astral lamp, which beautifully 
iUnminee the room, with iu walls of pale yellow fAtper, iu Holy Mother 
over the fireplace, and pleasant books, and iU preUy bronze vase, on one 
of the secretaries, filled with ferns, kscept once Mr. Emerson, no one 
hunu us out in the evening. Then Mr. Hawthorne reads to me. . . . 
Mr. Hawthorne writes all the morning. 

*^^Augud Mr. Hawthorne has written a little, and cultivated his 
garden a great deal. . . . I planted flowera which grow preUy well. We 
havA voyaged on the river constantly, harrMting water-lilies and Utely 
esrilnal-flowers, which enrich the bontem with their superb scarlet 
mantles In great conclaves.* ** 

With the villagers Hawthorne had little or no intercourse, 
and in his walks he avoided the town as much as possible. 
Callers at the Manse were rare, except a choaen few who were 
welcomed across its threshold. Of one rail by Emerson and 
Thoreau upon the shy and reserved recluse, I quoted this droU 
account given by Curtis : — 

**Th«y were shown Into the little parior upon the avenue and Haw- 
thorne presenay entered. Ew^h of the guests sat upright fai his chair 
like a Bomaa senator. To iht*-^ fTawthnme seemed Ifte a Dadan king. 
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llMetllii«BloB,l»liB»moeiiMlMieliol7mMiiier. TIm hoit Mt par- 
feedy lOU, or oooMiooaUy propomided % qaetUoa whiok TboreM 
Msw«rad aoonntaly, and Umto the thtmd broke ■hori off. Eoienoii 
deUTerad eenteiMee tUi onlj needed the eetUng o( an easaj to chana the 
wofUL ... Had thegr aU been lying kUjr Iqr the riTei^bank, or ttrolllng 
In noiean^a blackbeny paeuiree the malt woohl hare been utterly 
dUvent. Bui laiprieoned in the proprletlee of a parlor, each a wild 
■an in hie way, with a neceerity ot talking Inherent in the naftnra o( 
the oeeaelon, there waa only a waite of treaeure.** 

The principal work of HawUMNrne in this old houaa was 
the preparation for publieationy of his ^ Mosses from an Old 
Hansen" which appeared just before his renioyal back to 
Balem. Fire or six of its sketches were also written here. 
They were ftivt published in the DemoeratU Review, Hawthonie 
receinng only a pittanoe for them. While here in 1844, 
upon the election of Polk to the Presidency, hU thoughts 
were turned toward another goremment position, for the 
security which it would gire him in a regular salary, as he 
had found in his earlier ferrice of two years in the Boston 
Custom House. But it was not till 1846 that the place was 
tnally obtained, in the sunreyorship at the Salem Custom House 
of which we heard in our pilgrimage to « Hawthorne's Salem." 
Una, his first diUd, named from "The Faerie Queen," was 
bom in the ICanse. 

It was dusk when we made our leisurely way to the 
station on the upper railroad near by the Old Manse, for our 
letnrn Joumqr through Lexington to Boston. 



XX. 



IN THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 

Along the way from Boeton to Springflold. — Laiulmarka on connecting 
lines. — BIrtbplaoe of Hannah AdauM.— Hioiy of tlio flmt natlTo 
American woman to make booka. — Kate Sanborn and her ** Aban- 
. doned Farm.** — Birthplace and early life of George Bancroft. — Long- 
fellow*a poem on **T1ie Arsenal at Springfidd/* ~ Landmarks of 
Dr. Joslah O. Holhuid.— Ills ••TlmoUiy TItcomb** Letters and his 
popular poems.— Samuel Bowles, the early independent editor.— 
Edward Bellamy's home at Chlcopee Falls. — His ••Looking Back- 
ward ** and later works. — Jonathan Edwards, the Puritan meUphy- 
sician. —Timothy Dwight and the Dwight fsinlly.— Smith College 
for Women. —The Bound Hill School of Bancroft and CogswelL — 
Bancroft's Northampton and hUer Ilia. — Geoige W. Cable at ••Tteiy- 
awhile.'* 

HAYriro covered eastern New England according to our 
achedulci our course was now westward. Since Percy was not 
to return to Boston, but was to leave me at New Haven, where 
our pilgrimages were to end, he expressed his heavier baggage 
— ^< traps ^ was his word— to that city, and we started off for 
the longest continuous railroad ride of all our joumeyings thus 
far, encumbered only with the few things we had carried on 
our shorter trips. This ride was from Boston to Springfield in 
the Connecticut Valley. Thence we were to proceed to North- 
ampton, where, after our sight-seeing, we were to spend the 
night 

We took an early forenoon train on the Boeton and Albany 
Railroad, and secured chairs in the parlor car that we might 
enjoy the lookout from the broad windows, and be as comfcni- 
Able as possible, for the day was warm. For this journey of 
two and a half hours I took along a speoial note-book oodp 
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taining data aboak the feir Ittoraiy landmarks in the legkm 
throng whieh we ihoold paM, bul which we could not affwd 
the time to Twit, f inoe that would inTolre « f topping orwr »' a* 
one or two etatioiis. 

Our train was « express'' with few stops between Boston 
and Springfield. At South Framiiigham, the first stop^ we 
were not far from two interesting landmarks reached bgr con- 
Mcting railway lines. They were landmarks, I obsenred, a 
eentniy apart^ — one aneient» the other modem. 
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The first one to which I referred was in the pastoral town 
of Hedfidd, within twenty miles of Boston. It was the birth- 
place of the first natire American woman to publish a book 
under her own name, and the first, probably, to derote herself 
distinctly to a literary life. *« She was Hannah Adams (bom, 
177ff — died in Brookline, near Boston, 1831)," I went on to 
giro her stoiy, «and her pioneer work was a sort of hUtory or 
eyobpmdia <rf religions, entitied < A View of Beligious Opin- 
ions.' Later and enlarged editions were subsequently published 
under dUfetent titles, and the work was reproduced in England. 
<A Histoiy of New England ' folhmed the first history by an 
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American woman; and later a ponderous 'History of the 
Jews.' Bom in ' humble obscurity ' in a remote country town, 
in part self-educated, liring at a time when a learned woman 
in Kcw England was a rarity, almost a thing unique, with ill- 
health and many cares, often poor and obliged to resort to 
rarious occupations for her sustenance, while doggedly pur- 
suing her studies and diligently working her pen, what this 
woman accomplished was really astonishing. Though she left 
no permanent mark on our literature, she won a place close up 
to her best literary contemporaries, and the fellowship <tf 
learned men of her day. 

''Her birthplace was an ancestral farm which came to her 
father from her grandfather, in his time one of the largest 
landholders in the township, of which his ancestor-was one of 
the founders. The father was an educated man, a graduate of 
Hanrard College, and more student than farmer. Yielding 
to his father's desire that he should remain on the farm, he 
appeased his disappointment by opening a shop in the riUage 
for the sale of English goods and books. Fortunately for his 
daughter, books constituted the larger part of his stock; and 
also fortunately for her, some young divinity students for a 
time boarded with the family. The books she devoured ; while 
from the students, whose offer to teach her was eagerly grasped, 
she acquired Latin, Greek, geography and logia Her father 
was her first teacher, and from him she learned the three 
B's, — reading, writing, and arithmetic. Her reading through 
her girlhood was of wide range^ including histoiy, biography, 
novels, and the English poets, — Milton, Thomson, and Toung 
. being her favorites, much of whose works she committed to 
memory. Of the novels, she afterward thought, gentle soul I 
she read more than was good for her, since they gave her ' a 
false idea of life,' the 'world which her imagination made 
being not what the real world was.' 

"When she was eleven her mother died, leaving five ehil- 
dien ; and two years afterward her father failed in business. 
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IhU TTOik done tlu* one of them •ftonrwra SMO WW 

Tvious leliglow eeoU. Her . 
mind h«l been tomed to the 

_ robjeoi by leading « mM»tt- 
Z^' : wripk f wm Biwigbton'e Dwy 

■ tionary giring an •ootmi of 
some of the most oommon of 
the eeet* The publication 
of • A View of Bdigioos Opin- 
ions ' WM Tentuied in 1784, in 
aoootdanoe with the eurtom 
of the time, after iubeoriptiona 
~N =«. . V had been obtained to the • p»- 

poaal' of the work, suffloient 
in number to warrant ito iasue. 
It was fairlj pK>ftt*W«'_^.. 
owing to » bad bargain with 
HANNAH AOAMS.. fho printer the author's »• 

V 1.4 k MBond edition with additions, seeured 
tarns were slight A ,»^ *'"!". ^_ ,^ pnbUshed in 
b, oopyright, then newty esUW^Aji ^',^£ ^^ U., 
17»1, at the in.l-.ce of '""'""J^^^'^L a-lioatod to 
tot i^ •«* »•*• ';^dIJ of r^»ited SUt... who 
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names as Sauiael Adams, John Hancookf President Willaid of 
Harvaid College, Bt Rev. John Canolly D.D., the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Baltimore, the Rev. Henry Ware, and the 
Rer. Adoniram Jndson, father of the missionary. Her old 
father was a most enthusiastic seller of the book, traveling 
about the country on horseback with saddle-bags fiUed with the 
volumes. He must himself have been an interesting character. 
He had found solace in books through his ill fortunes, and was 
happiest when making trips to the Harvard College Library. 
Once.upon entering the building, it is related, he lifted up his 
hands and exclaimed with great ferror, < I'd rather be libra- 
rian of Harvard College than emperor of all the Russias 1 * 

^ Hannah Adams's second work, her * Summary History of 
Kew England,' was written after an experience in country 
school-teaching, and was published in 1799. In. 1801 a third 
edition of her first work, further enlarged, was brought out 
Next she prepared a volume of selections from various 
authors under the title of < Truth and Excellence of the 
Christian Religion,' working up her material in the Boston 
bookshops, since she was unable to purchase or borrow the 
books she desired to consult In 1805 appeared an abridgment 
of the history of Kew England, which brought her into con- 
flict with the Rev. Jedidiah Morse, author of the first geog- 
raphy of the United States (father, by the way, of Samuel 
F. B. Morse, the inventor of the magnetic telegraph), who had 
published a similar work. A sharp controversy ensued in 
which the woman's side was championed by several friends, 
chief among them being William S. Shaw, one of the Anthol* 
ogy Club men of whom we talked when in Boston. 

M The nukterial for her * History of the Jews ' was largely 
gathered in the Boston Athensoum, liberty of which was given 
her by Mr. Shaw. She also found a friend and helper 
in young Mr. Buckroinster, minister of the Brattle43quaro 
Church, another of the Anthology Club group, who gave her 
the freedom of his study and library. President John Adams, 
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to<s gaTi her the use of bis lihrazy, then in his home in 
Qninojr. While this histoij was progressing she was obliged 
to work at straw braiding for her support. But at length', 
through the energy of some Boston women of station, a small 
annuity was subeoribed for her which rendered her closing 
years oomfortable. A fourth edition of her first work, 
with further additions, appeared in 1817, under the broader 
title of 'A Diotionaiy of All Beligions and Beligious Denomi- 
natioos.' Jated Sparks gate it his staknp of approral. 
Her last book, * Letters on the Gospels,' was written when she 
was serentj. She drifted cheerfully into old age. She enter- 
tained the friends who gathered in her little parlor with 
reoitations of the poetiy which she learned in girlhood.. 
She could repeat these rerses 'for three months together,' 
although she was < troubled continually lyy forgetting where 
she had laid a pencil or a pen.' < An interesting story this, of 
tiie first professional American woman of letters, is it not? "^ 

The other landmark in the neighborhood of South Framing- 
ham was << Breesy Meadows,'' the unique home of a literary 
woman of to<lay — Katherine Abbott Sanborn (bom in Han* 
orer, N. H., 1839 — ), or Kate Sanborn, as her pen-name is, 
^the literaiy woman who adopted an abandoned farm." 
^Breei^ Meadows " lies within the precincts of the old town 
of Holliston, at Metoal^ distant about fifteen minutes by 
a branch railroad from the South Framingham station. 

^Metcalf," I remarked, 'Ms a rural place, <with no tele- 
graph office, and but one mail a day, which brings the letters 
of day before yesterday,' Miss Sanborn tells us. Here, from' a 
forlorn abandoned farm, such as some country parts of New 
England to-day abound in, she has through her own efforts 
and oleTemess produced a seat of beauty and of profit — in 
contentment. The house, a century old, has been furbished in 
colonial fashion. In tearing off the worn wall-papers, curious 
hand-painting was rerealed; one paper, put on before the in- 
▼eaticii of rolls of paper and made in small squares, has been 
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preserred. The front hall has large chimney recesses. The 
great dining-room has a huge fireplace^ burning logs four feet 
long in the twelre-foot chimney, with a steaming kettle sus- 
pended from an ancient crane. Above the fireplace you read 
the inscription: — 

«Totii 

In the preaenoe of my cottage flie and 

Ufltan to tho flapping of Uia flame or 

keiUe whiopering tta faint Undenn^* 

The library, with great easy-chairs and mahogany desk, is 
lined with books, and the stairway walls on either side ate 
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THE ASANOONCO FARM BCAUTIFIEO. 

covered with pictures and portraits. The deep attic is trans- 
formed into a billiard-room. All over the house are scattered 
antique treasures. In the bams and pastures are fine lire 
stock, and on the place are a half-doien magnificent dogs, 
splendid St Bernards and handsome Yorkshire terriers. 

''The farm has been inteUigently worked by its mistress 
for all sorts of crops, with results equalling if not excelling 
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other fumf in the Ttoinity. Every Tarietj of forming has 
been entered into, testing both the oapadty of iromen for suph 
imdertskiug, and the profitableness of it| aiid the oonolnsion 
that Miss Sanborn has reached is that 'a woman must be 
sharper than a raior to farm and not become banhmpt' There 
are compensations, she admits, which almost balance the hostile 
forces that a woman mnst meety but they are only to be found 
by the genuine lorer of countiy life. 

M One practical outcome of her experiment and obserrations 
is her movement for reform in woman's life on the farm. She 
puts what exists yet to a large degree, and what might be, in 
this fashion ! — 

*' * Women on the fums m I know them have too muoh work and too 
UtUe reerBtUon i a steady, treadmill grind, and lew outlngi ; few ehnnoef 
to flKohange Idese sad conrteelee with women ibnt ire not on fanrn. . • . 
Hi^ dionkl have home to drive ; ahonld belong to grangea and womcn'e 
shiha, and take pert In the exereleee with voice and pen. They dioold be 
totsrsats d in the ooontj, faira, the poultry fhowa, chorch sooiaUes, and 
sawing aoeletlea ; diould have at leaat a yearly trip*to some oUy ; plenty of 
food papen and magasinea, to be bad now for almost nothing, oonaidering 
their value ; and ahould belong to a book dub, to enjoy the newest puUI- 
eatkma. Velgbborhood OMStlngi of yoong and old diould be hekl ones a 
lortaight, to talk over what has been thus enjoyed. ... As to women*N 
work on the fanB« I would aim to have It almplifled. I would have diah- 
waahing maehinee lor the wivssi as men have maehinea to almpll^r their 
labor. Laundry work ahonld be done In aome cooperative way that la 
feaalble. ... I ahould like to bring tiie city nearer the quiet opnntiy 
Ula, and wouM suggest an oceaskmal hmg trip anch^aa the teadhen are 
now taking bi their vaeatloM— and they have leae to apend than doea the 
avenge fanner. I believe In women having time to adorn thenuelvea mm! 
beautify their homee ; and th«y wffl alwaya do thia nnleae onuhed hi aphrit 
bynever^kUngtoO.*'* 

M All that about the hardship of farm-life may be true of 
Kew England, but it isn't of the West,'' obserred Per^, loyal 
to his own } << Miss Sanborn ought io take a trip among our 
Western farms." 

^1 dare say,'' I aoquiesced, ^iu such a Joumqr ihe would 
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find much to engage her Tivaoious pen, and would profit while 
entertaining her public. 

«< Investigation into farm-life, real and ideal, however,'' I 
chatted on, ^'has been only an incident in Kate Sanborn's liter- 
acy career. That her abandoned farm experiment has carried 
her name so far afield is due, doubtless, to tlie novelty of it, 
together with the originality, humor, and sensibleness of the 
rambling essays which go to make up her books upon it She has 
among other distinctions that of having been a pioneer woman 
lecturer on literary themes, discoursing to classes of women in 
drawing-rooms long before parlor lecturing by women to classes 
of women became common. For a number of years she held 
the professorship of literature in Smith College for Women at 
Northampton. She has written on many subjects and pub- 
lished numerous books of essays, a novel, and a system of 
labor-saving literature lessons. Miss Sanborn is the daughter 
of a Dartmouth College professor, and granddaughter of Daniel 
Webster's brother Ezekiel, the school-teacher. Brought up in 
the fresh-water college town and in the literary atmosphere of 
her father's home, and loving books, she turned naturally to 
literary work as her avocation. I am told that she earned her 
first money from her pen before she had reached her teens." 

At Worcester, as our train rolled into the station and came 
to a standstill for a few moments, I remarked that this city 
was interesting m the birthplace of Oeorge Bancroft, the histo- 
rian (bom 1800 ^died 1891, in his ninety-first year). «He 
was ^e son," I related, <'of the first minister of the Second 
Parish of Worcester, — the Be v. Dr. Aaron Bancroft, — who 
held this pastorate for more than half a century, till his death 
at eighty-four. The historian's Worcester life was only a boy's 
life, for he left home in his eleventh year to go to Phillipe 
(Exeter) Academy, and remained there, through vacations as 
well as term time, till his entrance at Harvard College. 
Though never returning to his native place to live, he retained 
a love for it all through his eventful life, and in his latter 
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jmn in Washingtoii leleoted it as hit plaoo of bariaL th^ 
•its of hii birthplaoo, on SaliBlmiy Street, ie marked, and hia 
gnm in the Bond Cemefeeij ia diatingaiahed bgr a aimple 
nKRMUttent Hia father, tlie miniator, waa a man d ripe sehol- 
arefaip^ and Bancroft haa been quoted aa aajing that he woold 
hate been an eminent hiatorian if he had had material at hia 
command. He pnbliahed a Life of Waahington, and a large 
nnmber of Tolnmea of sermonay one of which, < On the Doo- 
trinea of the Ooepe V Jol^i^ Adama (who when a ^ronth taught 
achool and atodied law in Woroeater) commended in hia old 
age with exuberant fancjr aa <a chain id diamonda aet in linka 
of gold.''' 

From Worceater to Springfield waa a long pull, and we be-* 
guiled the time with much gasing afc the country landacapea 
from the car windows, and with a little talk about Bancrofts 
life between his coUege days and his coming to Northampton, 
irfiere he began hia hiatoiy-writing. 

In thia talk I apoke of Bancrof f a determination to dcTOte 
himadf to historioal pursuits, formed when he was a student 
in the UniTcrsity of GMtingen, under the inflnence of the histo- 
rian Heeren, to whom, of all his instructors there, he was most 
drawn. Thia professor's << Politics of Ancient Greece" he 
afterward translated and publiahed on this side of the water. 
«But before he began aiiHally to write on hia hiatory," I ob- 
aenred, <«he had indulged his poetic fancy, and had publiahed 
a thin Tolume of poems. He had alao made tranalations of 
poems of Goethe, Schiller, and other German poets; and had 
published philoeophical essays. 

. « He graduated from Harrard when he was only serenteen, 
and waa immediately aent abroad for further study in Ger- 
many, a friend of hia ftther proriding the meana, with the 
purpose especially of qualifying him for a coUege inofessor- 
ship. He studied first in the UniTcrsity of GiMtingen and 
leeeited hU degree id PhJ>. before he reached Wm twentietli 
biithday. Boon after he went to Berlin, where he waa well 
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leoeiTed by TTilhehn nm Humboldt and other aohdar^ and 
^tended lecturea on Biblical interpretation and Orientol lan- 
guages. Later, at Heidelberg, he studied some time with the 
German historian Schlosser. Then followed a seaaon of ex- 
tended trard on the continent^ when he made the acquaintance 
of the Italian poet Manioni, Alexander Ton Humbddt, and 
Byron, yiaiting the latter at Monte Kera At Weimar he 
Tisited Goethe, with whom he had first become acquainted 
during hia student days at GOttbgen. Thua cultiTated by 
wide study, traTcl, and contact with scholars, he returned to 
America, and took up the teaching of Greek as a tutor in Har^ 
raid College. A year later he removed to Northampton, and, 
in association with his friend Dr. Joseph G. Cogswell (afterward 
the distinguished superintendent of the Astor Library, New 
York), established the famous Bound Hill School for boys, 
meanwhile getting his «Histoiy of the United States' under 

way." 

ArriTcd at Springfield, we dined at the old Massasoit 

House, although it was early,— hardly the luncheon hour, 
indeed,— in order to follow the custom of the old diyrs, I ex- 
plained to Percy, when << dinner at the l£assasoit" was a 
feature of the journey orer the railroad, looked forward to lyy 
i< through passengers" with pleasant anticipations. Then we 
engaged a carriage and enjoyed a-drire over the beautiful dty, 
our route so planned aa to include the United Statea Arsenal 
which inspired Longfellow's poem, <<The Arsenal at Spring- 
field," and the grave of Dr. Josiah Gilbert Holland (bora in 
Belchertown, Haas., 1819— died in New York Ci^, 1881), edi^ 
tor, poet, essayist, and novelist 

Along the way the story of Longfellow's poem was recalled. 
When on the wedding jouraey with hia aecood wif^ in the 
summer of 1843, th^ visited the Arsenal among other placea 
of interest in this dty. With them waa Oharlea Sumner. 
While Mr. Sumner waa endeavoring to impress upon the atten- 
dant who waa ahowing them about that the money expended 
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upon the ireaponf of war here would have bten better spent 
upon a great libraiy, Mrs. Longfellow pleased her husband bj 
remarking how like an organ the shining gun-barrels ranged 
against the walls lookedi and suggesting what mournful musio 
Death wouU bring from them. <«We grew quite warlike 
against war,** she afterward wrote, <<and I urged H. to write a 
peaoe poem." fl^he poem in whieh the ideas of Mrs. Longfel- 
low and Sumner were blended was written some months later. 

Holland's graye was seen in the Springfield Cemetery amid 
beautiful trees. The granite monument, which marks it, bears 

on its face a bronze medallion 
of him->-an excellent like- 
ness—and beneath this, his 
name and dates, with these 
words quoted from his will: 
''For the great hereafter, I 
trust in the Infinite Love as 
it is expressed to me in the 
life and death of my Lord 
and Savior, Jesus Christ" 
The paragraph from which 
the sentence is taken ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the 
blessings he had enjoyed. " I 
am thankful,'' it ran, «for 
having enjoyed the privileges 




DR. /OSIAH 0. HOLLAND. 



of labor and influence, thankful for wife and children, thank- 
ful for all my successes. I have intentionally and consciously 
wro n ge d no man, and if I know my hearty I have forgiven aU 
my enemies." Then follow the words quoted.! 

•* Holland*" I said, « began his literary career in Springfield, 
and here met his first successes. He was <^ucated for a doctor, 
and practiced a little, but the years before he took up the pen 
professionally were devoted largely to school-teaching, the lat- 
ter part of the time in the South, in Biohmond and Vicksburg, 
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His literary career really began with his connection with the 
SprmffflM BepuUioatij as associate editor of tliat paper, being 
engaged by Samuel Bowles, its then young chief, upon bis re- 
turn from the South. He had previously sent the JtepuUiean 
some 'Sketches of Plantation Life,' which he had written 
while in Vicksburg, and had earlier edited a country paper. 

** Two years after he joined Mr. Bowles, Holland bought an 
interest in the Republican^ and his intimate association with it 
extended through seventeen years. During this period the 
work was done which made his name familiar in thousands of 
American homes. His earliest writings, which began to appear 
in book form in the mid-fifties, were first published in the' 
columns of the Republican. The ' Timothy Titcomb's Letters 
to Young People,' familiar talk over the conduct of life and on 
home topics, sprang from a suggestion of his chief. Holland 
had been writing a series on social topics, when Mr. Bowles 
suggested trying his hand at other series in a similar vein. 
'Without premeditation,' he afterward said, ' I made a dash at 
another line of subjects, and wrote that forenoon the first of 
the Timothy Titoomb Letters.' They ran through many issues 
of the paper, growing steadily in popularity ; and when they 
were brought out between covers in 1858, they established 
Holland's reputation with the average American reader whom 
he particularly addressed. His first work of fiction, 'The Bay 
Path,' set in the time of colonial Springfield, also first ran 
through the Republican as a serial; then 'Gold Foil'; and 
later the second series of Titcomb papers, 'Letters to the 
Joneses.' 

" Holland's editorial writings were often short lay sermons, 
and he has been called the pioneer in using the newspaper's 
power to serve the preacher's pnrpoee. He was a writer rather 
than an editor. Bowles was a bom editor. The two supple- 
mented each other. 

" ' Bitter Sweet' was Holland's first extended poem. This, 
more, perhaps, than ai^ of his other writings, gave him his lit- 
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araij nak. It appemd in isn» the mom year that tfaa fint 
< TuBothy Titoomb ' book oamo oat LowoU oalled it as gODuiao 
apfodnet of the New Sngland aoU as a golden zod or an astern 
It was leprodnoed in soooeeding yean in illnstrated editions, 
and had a long Togna <Miss Gilbert's Career/ his thiid nore!, 
pnUished in 1860, was written in his eottage on High Btraet 
'Kathrina,' his seeond 



narratiTe poem (1867), 

at 'Brightwood,' the later 
Springfield home that he 
built for himself as he was 
growing prosperous. This 
was pleasantly placed a 
mile north of the bosiness 
center of the city. The 
house was fashioned after 
his own ideas, and set in 
rural grounds, picturesque 
with tall pines, lawns, a 
brook, and rustic bridges. 
'Brightwood' is now a 
station on the Gomieoticut 
River railway line, by 
which we are to continue 
our journey to Northamp- 
ton. 

<< Holland's Springfield 
life practically closed in 
1868, when he started off for his two years' traTcls abroad; for - 
when he returned it was only to remove his home to New York, 
where he was engaged with Boswell Smith and the Messrs. 
Scribner In kunchiug the first tMbnef^t Ma^a$nM4. He was 
the editor of the first 8cHhnm*$ throughout its career, for after 
his death it was transformed into the present Cmiiwrf. In its 
pages his later novels— ^Seren Oaks,' ^Arthur Bonnicastle^' 
and < Nicholas Mintum ' — ran successively aa serial^'' 
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The grave of Samuel Bowles (bom in Springfield, 1826— 
died there, 1878), the pioneer, independent editor, was also 
seen in this cemetery; and «down town" we saw his best 
monument in the home of the still independent newspaper 
which he created. 

On our way through the present business parts, the site of 
the Springfield home of C^rge Bancroft was indicated. Here 
the historian lived from two to three years, moving over from 
Northampton in 1885. During this period he was engaged upon 
his histoiy, and took part in politics on the Democratic side. 

We left for Northampton by a mid«aftemoon train. It was 
a litfcle journey and a pleasant one, occupying about half an 
hour. At Chicopee Junction allusion was made to the home of 
Edward Bellamy (bom in Chicopee Falls, 1850 — died there, 
1898), in the Chicopee Falls section of the city of Chicopee. 
Here Bellamy wrote his Utopian <" Looking Backwaid: 2000- 
1887," which carried his name round the world. Percy sug- 
gested a side-visit to this landmark, but I contented him with 
a photograph of it which I produced from my black bag. The 
house, I told him, was pleasantly situated on Church Street, 
one of the principal streets of Chicopee Falls. It had been the 
home of Bellamy's father before him, a Baptist clergyman long 
settled in the village. 

Then we talked of Bellamy's personality and his work. 
<<He was of clerical lineage on both sides," I remarked. 
^ Among his paternal ancestors was Dr. Joseph Bellamy (bom 
1719— died 1790), a native of Connecticut, minister for fifty 
years of the church in Bethlehem, that state, and author of 
several weighty theological woAs. His maternal grandfather 
was a minister settled many years in Springfield,— the Rev. 
Benjamin Putnam. The religious trAit which he thus inherited 
marked his social views with a strongly anti-materialistic ^and 
spiritual cast, as his friend Sylvester Baxter notes in his tribute 
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to him, whioh prafaoei the memoriftl edition of * Looking Baok- 
WMcL' This ot0t appottod more coDspicuoualj in hii later ^ 
work. Hia earlier produotiona conaiated of romanoea and' 
aloriea, written apparently in the rein of the author aiming 
rather to entertain than to reform the world 

<«' Looking Baokward,' too^ waa at first reoeived aa only the 
derer fanoj of a clerer writer. But when its scheme wte once 
eomprehendedy and it waa understood that, instead of a fanciful 
merely, it was, to quote Bellamy's own word% < In- 




NOMI OF IDWARO SILUMV. 

tended in all seriousness aa a forecast, in accordance with the 
principles of erolution, of the next stage in the industrial and 
aooial derelopment of humanity, especially in this country,' it 
heeame the moat popular book of its kind, bounding into a great 
oireulation in a short time. Within ten years of its first ap- 
pearance, in 1888, nearly a million copies had been sold in this 
country and in England, while translations had been brought 
out in French, German, Italian, Russian, Arabic, Bulgarian, and 
other languages and dialects. Through this book Bellamy be- 
» the reoogniaed spokesman of < nationalism.' His theories 
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were further advanced through The New Nation^ a weekly 
Journal which he started in Boston, and conducted for a f^w 
years, and in hia last work, < Equality.' Of his otlier books, 
< Miss Ludington's Secret : a Romance of Immortality,' brouglit 
out before < Looking Backward/ and ' Dr. Heidenhoffa Process,' 
had the largest popularity. Howella, in his prefatory notes to 
the posthumous Tolume of Bellamy's shorter stories, <The 

Blindman's World,' con- 

dudes that «one cannot P ^^ -^ vJ ^;>v^;^;.^\ ^^- ■.. ^, ;,;. :^;^ 

acquaint one's self with 
hia merely artistic work, 
and not be sensible that in 
Edward Bellamy we were 
rich in a romantic imagi- 
nation surpassed only by 
that of Hawthorne.' The 
<Duke of Stockbridge,' a 
romance of Shay's Rebel- 
lion of 1786, hia later pos- 
.thumous volume, published 
in 1000, displays the same 
touch that is observed in 
the book of stories. It is, 
moreover, as an historical 
novel, exceptional in that 
it follows the real facts 
of history. These were ascertained through careful research 
among the documents bearing on the episode, and family tradi* 
tions of western Massachusetts, — the Berkshire hills country 
toward which we are bound, — the scene of the farmers' 
'rebellion.' This romance was written before ' Looking -Back- 
ward,' and published as a serial in a local newspaper, but 
Bellamy withheld it temporarily from 'book-form while < Look- 
ing Backward' was performing its mission. Shortly befoi« 
his death he had determined to bring it out 
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^BtXkmj WIS mined for the law, and wis admitted to the 
bar ; bat he never praotioed. He ehoee instead literature for a 
TOoeMon, with Joamalism m a wi^ to it He was ednested in* 
Union College^ Boheneotadj, New York, and abroad, in Ger- 
many. ICoTer robust, bodied of eonsnmptiont after a season in 
CMorado Tainlj seeking enre of his malady. He was a gentle^ 
lorable reformer, shrinking from notorie^ or blatant leader-^ 
ship." • 

In the « Meadow City,'' ae Northampton has pioturesquely 
been oalled, the laadmariu we had oome toTisit were all within 
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THt OLD JOMATHAN tOWASOt MOUtt, NOSTHAMPTON. 

the eompass of easy and oEarming walks. The little tree* 
embowered etty itself, set upon the hill slopes and bluffs aboTO 
the riTor, oalled forth expressions of admiration from Percy ; 
and he declared that these authors selected well, when I ob^ 
serred that Heniy Ward Beeoher took it for ''Norwood,'' the 
I of his New England story, and Holland chose it for the 
I of his ''Kathrina": — 



'•Queen Tttlags of Um 
fhrntlng ths fOBrim and la beanlj throned, 
Wtth Jeweled homee aroimd ker lifted 
flf I 
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First of all we risited the landmarks of Jonathan Edwards 
(bom in East Windsor, Conn., 1703 — died in Princeton, X.J., 
1788), the great eighteenth century metaphysician, who has 
been called ''the last and finest product of the old Puritanism 
of America^'' On old King Street, but a short distance from 
the station, we saw the site of his home, under the shadow of 
the Tenerable surriTor of the two elms which tradition says he 
planted. Then, entering the First Congregational Church, 
nearby on lilain Street, the successor of the meeting-house in 
which he preached, his figure in relief on a bronn tablet 
framed in oak was seen, with this inscription : 



••In memory of 

JoDstlisii Bdwaide 

minister of Northiuiipton 

From Feb. IS, 1727 U> Jane », 1760. 

The Uw of tmth was in hie moath end 

ODrighteoofliieeB wee not foand in his lips. 

He wallced with me in peace and nprlghtneee 

And did iom many away from iniquity.** 

This memorial was placed only two years ago (in June, 1900) 
on the one hundred and fiftieth anniTcrsary of Edwards's 
dismissal from the Northampton church. Its erection was 
intended, we were told, not as a reflection upon that act, but 
as a tribute to the intellectual powers and the far-reaching 
moral influence of Edwards. 

M He that would know the workings of the New England 
mind in the middle of the [eighteenth] century and tlie tlirob- 
bings of its heart, must give his days and nights to the study 
of Jonathan Edwards," I quoted from Bancroft as we contem- 
plated the fine, expressive face of thd figure. Percy said with 
a smile that he couldn't give quite so much time as that to this 
one study, but he would endeavor to comprehend its significance 
if he could have an outline of Edwards's story. In f urnishttfg 
this I could do no better than to paraphrase Oliver Wendell 
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JUtm^B dMfeoh of iba diviiMy with aome added notaa of mora 
dataUad Uography, in affaot aa followa. 

MHa oame of a line of mintatera, and hia anoeatora liad <fad 
on aarmooa ao long that he muat have been bom with acriptoral 
taxia Ijing latent in hia ambiyonio thinking-nuurrow like the 
nndevaloped piotaia in a film of eoUodion/ Hia father, the 

Rev. Timothy Edwarda, 
mmmr waa miniater of Eaat 
Windsor, Connecticnti 
for aixty-four yeara, and 
noted aa a acholar. Hia 
maternal grandfather, the 
Rev. Solomon Stoddard,, 
was hia predecessor in 
tlie Northampton church, 
and waa also a scholar of 
standing. He waa bred 
in the Conneeticut min- 
ister's home, in a town 
where religious revivala 
were of remarkable fre- 
quency. During one of 
these, when he waa a boy 
of seven or eight, he 
built a booth in a retired 
spot outdoors, for secret 
prayer with some of hia 
little achoolmatea. Hia 
mother, deacribed aa a 
woman of superior force 
of mideratanding and refinement, ehiefiy found him in braina. 

^ At six he waa atodying Latin with hia fatlier. At thirteen 
he waa a student at Yale College. He graduated with the high- 
eat honora, reoeiving almost the aole and accumulated honora 
awarded to his olaaa. He remained at the coUege two yeara 
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longer to study theology. In hia nineteenth year he began to 
preach. Before he waa twenty he compiled a series of seventy 
resolutions aa the guiding principles of hia life, and it waa his 
custom ever after to read these over once a day. Among them 
were reaolves < to live with all my might while I do live ' ;' ' in 
narrations never to apeak anything but the pure and aimple 
verity' $ 'that I will act so, in every respect^ aa I think I ahall 
wish I had done, if I should at last be damned.' After a brief 
period of preaching, first in New York, he returned to Yale 
and spent two years more there aa tutor. Then hia Northamp- 
ton ministry began, as colleague of hia then venerable grand- 
father. Upon Mr. Stoddard's death in 1729, he became aole 
pastor. 

« He was a constant student and a prodigious reader. It 
was his habit to read with pen in hand, to tliink and write aa 
he read. It waa not unusual for him to devote nearly two> 
thirds of the day to study. His favorite exercise was horse- 
back riding. He always carried pen and paper with him, and 
often dismounted to write down the thoughts which came to 
him. He was by nature a poet and a philosopher. In hia 
youthful * meditationa ' was this passage : — 

*• * The soul of a (roe Christian appearad like sueh a little white flower 
as we see in the spring of the year ; low and hamUe on the ground, open- 
ing Its bosom to receive the pleasant beams of the snn*8 gloiy ; r^iclng, 
as It were, In a calm rapture, diffusing around a sweet fragrancj ; stand- 
ing peacefully and lovingly, In the midst of other flowers round about ; aU 
In like manner opening their bosoms, to drink In the light of the sun.* 

^ But the most exquisite thing from his pen waa hia deacrip- 
tion, when a youth of twenty, of the maid of thirteen who 
afterward became his wife, reminding the reader of Dante'a 
when he firat aaw Beatrice: — 

** *lliey say there Is a young lady In Now Haven who Is beloved of 
that Great Being who made and rules the world, and that tliere are cerula 
\ In which this Great Being, In some way or other Invisible, oooms 
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10 bar And illf bar mlad wtth ooeadiiif swMi delight, ftod Uiat the haid^ 
oaiM for a^jthlog, ezoepi to mcdiuto oo hJm — thftt the oaqweto, Bflor » 
whQe, to be noeifed up where be la, to be rmiaed np oat U the world, and 
canght up faito hea?en ; befaig tMiired that he lovea her too well to let her 
renialB at a diaUnoe from him alwaja. There the ia to dwell with hfan 
and to be iSTiabed with hie lore and delight forerer. Tharelora, If yoa 
pnaent all the world before her, with the richeat of ita traaimrea, ahe dia- 
ligarda it and carea not for it, and la unmindful of mj pafai or afflieUon. 
She baa a atrange aweetneaa in her mind, and aingnlar parity In her affeo- 
tiona ; ia moat Joit and oonaoientloaa in all her oondnot ; and jon oonld 
not penoade her to do aiqrthing wrong or ainf nl, if joa woold glTO bar all 
the world, laat the ahoold offend thia Oreat Being. Sheiaof awonderfnl 
aweetneaa, oalmneaa, and onlTenal benerolenoe of mind ; eapeefaUlj after 
thia Oieat Qod baa manifeated himaelf to her mind. 8he will aometlmea 
go about from plaoe to place, ainging aweetly, and eeema to be alwaya fall 
of Jogr and pleaanre, and no one knowa for what. She lorea to be alone^ 
walking hi the ilelda and grorea, and aeema to bare aomeoae laTiaible 
alwagra eonroraing with bar.* 

'^Bha waa Sarah Pierrepont, d^aghter of a olefgymani one 
of tho foundera of Yalo College. They were nuurried in Ed- 
'waida*a first suminer at Northnmptoiii when ahe was eighteeUf 
sod it piored an ideal union. 

<'Two great rsTirals happened during Edwards's ministry 
here, one in 1735, the other in 1740, of both of whioh he pub> 
lished aooountSy written probably in his house on King Street 
One of them, entitled, ' AJ^arrative of Surprising Gonyersions,^ 
was reprinted in England with a prefaoe by Dr. Watts. His 
preaehing was largely deroted to an awakening of religious 
seal and the hi(^est standard of morals. His ' faith in the lit- 
eral inspiration of the Old and the New Testaments was im- 
plioit; it was built on texts as Venioe and Amsterdam are 
built on piles. He was surrounded with belierers like himself 
who held the doctrines of CalTinism in all their rigor. But on 
the other hand, he saw the strongholds of his position threat- 
ened by the gradual approach or the actual invasion of laser 
teachings and practices, so that he found himself, as he 
thoni^ti forced into actiTe hostilities, and soon learned his 
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Strength as a combatant, and felt the stem delight of the war- 
rior as champion of the church militant' 

<«The catestrophe at length came, impelled by his efforts to 
discipline the young people of his flock, among whom eril 
ways had crept, 

and by the excite- ^/mmmmmB un mw^^n 
ment occasioned 
by prominent 
families from 
fear of exposure. 
It culminated 
finally orer the 
question of the 
admission of 
imoonyerted per- 
sons to the com- 
munion table, 

against whioh he 

declared himself, 

rcTcrsing the 

practice main- 
tained by his 

predecessor. 

There was much 

controTcrsial cor- 

respondencc; 

public meetings 

were held by the 

townspeople ; an 
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ecclesiastical council deliberated on the issue and pronounced 
the minister's dismissalj and the church ratified it by an ofei^ 
whehning Tote. 

''Thus cast out after a senrice of twenty-four years, Jona- 
than Edwards went to Stockbridge, where he was minister of 
that town, and a miesionaiy to the Indians for six years. 
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FACSIMILE Of JOMATHAN EDWARDS'S WILL. 



WhilD liTing in Stockbridge he wrote bis famous 'Essay on the 
Freedom of the Will,' published in 1754, through which oame 
his widest reputation with meUphjsicians. On the death of 
PMiident Aaion Burr of Princeton College, his son4n-law alkl 
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father of Aaron Burr, he was chosen to succeed him. He was 
. installed in January, 1758, and only a few months later he 
died from a fever following inoculation for the smallpox, then 
prevailing in the college town. Shwtly before his &ther had 
died at the age of eighty^ine. A fortnight after his own 
death his daughter, the widow of President Burr, died; and 
about six months later his widow followed him to the grave. 

<'Dr. Holmes reminds us that of all die scholars and philos- 
ophers that America produced before the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, only Benjamin Franklin and Jonathan Edwards 
established a considerable and permanent reputation in the 
world of European thought 

^Jonathan and Sarah Pierrepont Edwards reared a family 
of ten children. One son, Pierrepont, became Judge of the 
United Btates Circuit Court iw Connecticut, and his son be- 
came a governor of the state. Another of their sons, Jonathan 
Edwards 2d, was the second president of Union College^ 8che^ 
nectady, Kew York. One of their daughters, as we have seen, 
was the wife of a college president Another was the mother 
of one, — Timothy Dwight (bom in Northampton, 1752 — died 
in New Haven, 1817), eighth president of Yale College, 1797- 
1817. Timothy Dwight's father was a graduate of Yale, and 
afterward a merchant in this town. From his mother he re- 
ceived his early education at home. Like his grandfather Ed- 
wards, he entered Yale at thirteen, and a few years after his 
graduation became a tutor there. Whi)e a tutor he began his 
long poem of the < Conquest of Canaan,' published after the 
Revolution, over which the critics made merry becaoae of its 
<epic failures.' His more famous Bevolutionaij song of 
'Columbia,' with its opening lines — 

•• •CdamUa, Columbia, to gkny sriae, 

The queen of Uie worid, wd ehild of the ikiss P — 



was written when he was a chaplain in the army. 
^ ^Timothy Dwight was an uncle of Theodore Dwight Wool- 
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mj (bofB in New York, ISOl^diad in New HaT«n» Conn., 
1881), tMith pretident of Tale, 1846-1871, tiie latter's mother 
being Pieeident Dwigbf s eieter. Hie son, Sexeno Edwaids 
Dwigbft (bom in Gieenfield Hill, Conn., 1786^ died in Phil*- 
delphia, PMin., 1850), the edita» of Joniihan Edwaida'e works 
and bis first biogn^ier, was president of Hamilton College, 
CUnton, Now York, 188S-188ff. Timotby Dwight's brotber, 

^ Tbeodore Dwigbt 
^|. ' (bom 1785 — died 
1846), also a native 
of this town, was an 
essayist, politieal 
writer, and editw ; 
and his son, Theodore 
Dwighti was the his- 
torian of Conneoti- 
cut" 

' In the Forbes li- 
braiy, where we next 
oalled, we saw an in- 
teresting mannsoript 
letter of Jonathan 
Edwards's, written in 
1740 to the Bey. 
Eleater Wbeelock, 
founder of Dartmouth 
CoUege, bat at that 
time minister of 
Lebanon, Conneotieat It refecs to an approaching visit to 
Kortbampton of George Whitefield, the English reriralist 

The beantifol grounds of Smith College (dating from 1871) 
being eloee at hand, we strolled orer the shaded paths, and by 
the building and ^ cottages " which constitute this fine institn- 
tlon established through the noble liberality of a single woman, 
--Hiss Sofriiia Smith of the neighboHng town of Hatfield, who 
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gaye the bulk of her large fortune for its foundation. Then 
we bent our steps up Bound Hill, where Bancroft and Cogs- 
well had their ideal Bound Hill School for boys three^uar- 
ters of a century ago. They wero well-favored boys who 
found instruction here, mixed judiciously with recreation, — a 
novel feature then, for the Bound Hill School was one of the 
earliest to include wholesome training of the body with the 
culture of the mind. The school was modeled after foreign 
boys' schools, particularly German, which the two literary 
principals hod observed during their traveb abroad; and it 
aimed, above all, to make true gentlemen. It continued for 
nearly ten years, 1823-1832. Although successful for the 
first half of its existence, it ended with a loss to its projectors. 
In the roll of Bound Hill pupils were a number of boys whose 
names in after years became known in the world. They came 
from all parts of the country, many from the Southern States ; 
and others were from Mexico, Brasil, and the West Indies. 
Like the boys of the famous English schools, they wore a uni- 
form costume; and Percy imagined their appearance as they 
gamboled over the hill or strolled about the village, each clad 
in < roundabout' and trousers of Uue-gray broaddofch with 
bright buttons, and waistcoat of light blue kerseymere; or in 
the summer uniform of blue nankeen, or the holiday suit of 
blue silk or bombazine roundabout or coat, white jacket, and 
trousers of drill or marseilles. 

Beverting to Bancroft, I remarked, " He withdrew from the 
school two years before the end, and devoted himself more 
sedulously to the writing of his histofy. He was enabled to 
see the first volume published in 1834, while Northampton was 
still his home. The year after his removal to Springfield he 
was a candidate for Congress, but was defeated at the polls. 
Two years later he removed to Boston, when Van Buren 
. i^pointed him collector of that port . It was under him that 
Hawthorne held his place as weigher and ganger in the Boston 
Custom House. R^h went out with the incoming ctf the 
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Whigs in 1841. Banorofti howoTor, oontinued his political 
aoUyityi and was retained to office with the opening oi Polk's 
administration in 1845, meanwhile hariog stood tiie year be- 
fore as the candidate of the Democratic minority in Massaohn- 
setts for goTcmor. He was in Polk's cabinet as secretary of 
the navy till the autumn of 1846, when he was appointed min> 
ister to England, in which position he remained through Polk's 
administration. While in this serrice he prosecuted his his^ 
torical researches in the government archives in London and 
Paris. Upon his return to this country he took up his resi- 
dence in New York City, spending the summers and autumns 
at his country seat in Newport, where, as the years went on, 
his beautiful garden of roses developed. During the latter 
part of his long life his winter home was in Washington." 

Our day now closing, we sought our hotel, and after a late 
supper and a quiet evening we retired, reserving for the next 
morning a stroll to the neighborhood of the home of George 
W. Gable (bom in New Orleans, La., 1844—), with which this 
pilgrimage was to finish. 



The morning's walk to « Tarryawhile," as Cable hospitably 
calls his pleasant seat,, was made before the sun had. scarcely 
more than risen. It took us toward *« Paradise," a region of 
woods and river winding for a mile from town to country, so 
named by Jenny Lind, who was moved by its beauty as she 
saw it when visiting Northampton years aga The way lay 
down « Paradise Boad," through << the Glen," and along «Diyad's 
Green." on the blu£b above Mile Biver. 

** Tarryawhile " we found to be one of a succession of homes 
on the nearly level surfaoe of the Uuifs, << whose well-ordered 
lawns merge by pleasant gradations into the freer graces of 
the woods." The house in design and arrangement pleased 
Percy's eye. The broad entrance porch opens upon a hall of 
stately proportions, with tall pillars giving to it a Soutbem 
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air, and f nniiflhiiigs in bright hues. The lihniy, the parlor, 
aad the dining-room wear the aame cheerful aspect From the 
dining-room one majr ftep ont throogh the low French windota 
upon the beantifol groandt, ctretching back to the bluff which 
alants abruptlj to the rirer. Here are giant pines, fine oaks 
and elmsy shrubs and flowers. Sereral of the younger trees 
were phmted at Tarious times by Mr. Cable's literary rUitors, 
and eiieh tree^ we were told, is eaUed by its planter's name. 
In the thiok of a grore is the << den,'' Mr. Cable's retired study, 

a little house of rough 




and shingles, and 
attractively fashioned in- 
terior, with broad fireplace, 
deep window-seats, aad the 
writing-table so placed as 
to receive the best light 

Percy was interested to 
know which of Cable's 
novels were written at 
" Tarryawhile." All pub- 
lished during the past fif- 
teen years were sent out 
from Northampton, he was 
told. Cable esUblished his 
home hers in 1886. From 
his mother, who was a New- 
Englander, he inherited a love for the Northern country, while 
through his father, a Southerner, he is devotedly attached to 
the South. Although he has planted himself so firmly in the 
North, fixing his home for the remainder of his life here^ he is 
quite as much a Southerner to<lay as ho ever has been, '< feel- 
ing with the South in most things, especially things artistic," 
he has been quoted as saying. <' His place in our literature,'' 
I ventured, ^ is as the master writer of the purely Creole story. 
^His reputation came instantaneously with his first novd| 
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'Old Creole Days.' When that was running as a serial in 
Soribnm^s Monthly— Bt. Holland's Seribner^s—ln 1879, his 
name lh» unknown in literature. He was then a clerk in a 
cotton house in New Orleans, and had written his story at 
odd moments in his leisure hours. He had been a New 
Orleans newspaper reporter for a few months; before that, a 
civil engineer, self-taught) earlier, a clerk in a mercantile 
house, having begun work at fourteen, when his father died 
leaving the family in narrow circumstuices. He had served 
in the Confederate army as a private in a Mississippi cavalry 
company, during the Civil War. He got his education in 
New Orleans schools, and through studies which he pursued 
after he had begun to work. In camp, when -a soldier, he 
studied Latin and mathematics. While a clerk he read 
English literature, composed somewhat, and studied various 
subjects. 

<<The success of 'Old Creole Days' determined him to 
abandon trade and take up writing as a profession. 'The 
Grandissimes ' appeared soon after 'Old Creole Days'; then 
followed those masterpieces 'Madame Delphine,' 'Dr. Sevier,' 
and the rest His 'History of New Orleans' and 'The 
Silent South ' are among his few works outside the class of 
fiction. In his 'John March, Southerner' one or two of the 
scenes are set in the neighborhood of 'Tarryawhile.' He pro- 
duces slowly and carefully, letting only his most finished 
work paw from his hands to the printer. He writes always 
in the forenoon hours." 



Returned from "Paradise," and again at the railway station, 
we took train connecting with an early "express" on the 
Boston and Albany for Pittsfield« 
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XXI. 

AMONG THB BBRKSHIRB HILL3. 

PlttdleUL — Blithplioe of WUUam AU«n, malnr of the flni AmflricMi 
biographical dkUonaiy. —The fermer Gold mMuioD, eoene of •• Hie 
OM dock on the Stein.*' — Holmei'e enoeetrel oowaUf aeei.— 
fleeoee of **I2sle Teoner.** — •• The Plowmen.*'— The oriflnel 
••One HoM Shej.** — ••Broedhell.** — The two Majore MehriUe.— 
HerBaa MelTille end Hewthorne: — MelTttle*e eee atorlee. — 
Lenox Oetherine M. fledgwick*e etorlee. — Mn. Charlee 8ed«- 

« wlok*e eohool end eome of her popOe. — Marie CnauBinga, eiithor of 
"The Lamplighter.** — Fraaoee Anne KemUe. — Hawthorne In 
the "little red cottege.** — Btoekbridge. — "Kdwarde Hall.** — 
Jonathan Bdweide*e life here. —The Bedgwiek meneioa and the 
Sedgwfck fami>j. — The femooe biothere Field. — Birthpleoe of 
. Mark Hopklna. —' Great Barrington. — Soenee of Bi7ent*e faTorite 
poeme. — Hie poet*e eerHer life la Cnmwingtim. — A ghmoe at 



Iir Pittsfield we were in tlie heart of the Berkehires and of 
the region of their chief literarj landmarke. Moet of theee, I 
remarked ae we etepped from the traini are to be foimd in thii 
beantif al hill city and wTtfain an afternoon or a daj'e ride from 
it OT«r country roada. The roate that we ahonld foUow would 
embrace Pitt^ld, Lenox, Btockbridge, and Great Barrington. 

I ehould hare liked to include in our itinerary a rieit to 
Gummingtont the birthplace of William Gullen Bryant, but 
ihia would neoeesitate a epecial journey to a eingle point, tak* 
ing ua quite out of our oouree. The little town lies, indeed, 
ae Percy saw by the map which we had with ua, outaide of 
Berkshire, though close against the eastern edge of the hill 
country. It may best be reached from Dalton, the station on 
tiM railroad below Pittsfield. I promised to recall the poet's 
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bojhood there when we should reeoh the Biyant homeefeeed 
in Oteet Benriiigtony the pUuw in whioh his young manhood 
was spenti and in and abont whioh he f oond the inspiralfcion 
and the themes lor the poems whioh are ooonted among his 
beet Meanwhile I prodnoed from my black bag a photograph 
of the Oummington homestead^ showing its appearanoe on the 
oeeasioa of the oelebrafcion of the poet^s oentenaiy in the sum- 
mer of 1894. 

Another interesting point bejond oar reach, as our plans 
were arranged, was the town of Lanesboroagh, north of Pitts- 
field, whence came that philosophical humorist known as 
MJosh Billings,'^ in prirate life Henrj Wheeler Shaw (bom 
1818 — died at Monterey, GaL, 1880). There also in the earl j 
eighties, Horace £. Scndder had a literary workshop witii 
Arthur Oilman, another author^itor of Cambridge^ in a litUe 
schodhonse near Constitution Hill, and there, he wrote the 
Bodley Books. 

We readied Pittsfield early in the afternoon, and luncheon 
at the Maplewocd House first engaged us. That finished, we 
strolled about the pleasant, tree-lined streets of the neighboi^ 
hood, Tisiting the nearest points of literary intereiit In the 
Berkshire AthentBum we saw the desk upon which Hawthorne 
wrote <<The House of the Seren Gables" while liring in the 
^little red cottage'' at-XenoK. Near by the Athenmun was 
pointed out the birthplace of the Ber. William AUen (bom 
1784— died in Northampton, 1868), compiler of the first 
biographieal dictionaiy published in America, and president 
of Bowdoin College (1819^1839) when LongfeUow, Haw- 
thorne, and the Abbott brothers were students there. He was 
the assistant librarian of Harrard College when he began his 
dictionary and when the first edition was published hi 1808. 
The second edition, much enlarged, came a quarter of a cen- 
tury after, during his preeidency of Bowdoin. 

Not far away we saw the houee which was the. scene of 
Iioogfellaw's "The OU Clock on the Stairs,'' stiU standing 



«somewhat back from the Tillage street," with the ^tall pop. 
huvtrees" throwing their shadows o?cr it. The house is now 
the «<Plunkett mansion," and within the ancient clock occupies 
its old station half-way up the hall stairs. At the time of the 
writing of the poem it was the <«Gold house," homestead of 
Mra Longfellow's maternal grandfather. Thomas Gold was 
a leading lawyer in Pittsfield, and a man of wide influences. 
It was during his occupancy, as the poem relates, that 

** In thai mansloii, used to be 
Free-hearted Htmpkulitj ; 
His great fine up the ohlinn^ roaied ; 
Hie stranger feasted at his board ; 
Bnt, lilie the skeleton ai the feast, 
That wamtaig Umeplece nersr ceased, — 
* Fofferer — never, 
Nerer- 



«You will recall,'^ I reminded Percy, «that the wedding 
journey of the Longfellows in the summer of 1843, to which 
we alluded in Springfield, included a visit to Mrs. Longfellow's 
rektiTes here. The idea of the poem was eridently suggested 
to the poet at that time; but he did not write it till the early 
winter of 1845, when at home in Cambridge. In his diary 
appears this note, under date of Not. 12, that year: 'Began a 
poemon adock with the words «< Forever, neTer''as the bur- 
den ; suggested hj the words of Bridaine, the old French mis- 
sionary, who said of etemi^— « CTe^i une penduU dani U 
ManekrdU H redU $ant ems ms dewB maU wulememidans Is 
8Uen4>$ de$ tomheaMX^—Tot^rt, Jamai$/ Jamau, toiffoHnf 
J» pmdani oes epnyoMu revolutions, nn riprouvS ^ierie, 
« QwUe heuro mM ? ' et la voim 4Fun autre mUimhU luiriwmd. 

Betuming to the hotel we engaged a carriage for the drive 
over to Lenox, and thence to Stockbridge. To Lenok it is six 
miles Iqr the direct road ; bnt as we traveled, with occasional 
excursions into by-wi^s, it was somewhat longer. 
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Vint we diore to Olirer Wendell Holmes's anoestnd ooiin* 
trj seat, << Canoe Meadow/' where, and in the neighboring 
Sooth Monntaini were laid scenes of '« Elsie Venner.^ . We had 
Dr. Holmes's own aocount of its historj in this extraot from a 
letter giren \jj his biographeri Horse: 

••The place fai whioh I U?ed dorhif seron siimmns, 184fr-iefi6. wm 
Uk PiUiMd on Ihe road leadinff to Lenox. The plaoe oonulned two hun- 
dred and elghtj seree, end was tiie reeldae of a section elz mllee eqnare 
booghtof the State^or ProTiace, more praperijr— Iqr Btygieat-graad- 
li4lMr, Jacob WendeU. Hm ProTiace held H direotiy from the Indiana. 
AU of the preeent town of Ptttaflehi, except one thooMUid acres, was the 
pnpertj of my great-grandfather, whoee deed need to haag In the entiy 
sCmyhoaes. It waa dated In 17M.** 



Dr. Holmes built the house in which he passed those 
**mrmi blessed summers,'' which afterward stood in his mem- 
ory 'Mike the seren golden candlesticks in the beatific Tision 
irf the holj dreamer." The trees also about the phice were 
almost all of his planting. ^ Look at them/' he wrote a friend 
who had fixed his summer home in Pittsfield years after, ^ look 
at them aa joo pass my old place, and see how much better I 
hare deserred the gratitude id posterity than the imbecile who 
only aooomplished a single extra blade of grass I " In <« Elsie 
Tenner'' he wrote, <'9rom these windows at Canoe Meadow 
among the mountains we could see all summer long a lion ram- 
pant, a Shanghai chicken, and General Jackson on horseback, 
done by Nature in green leaves, each with a single tree." This 
tree was the '^ glorious Pine " still standing on the estate;^ The 
old place long ago passed into other hands, but its features are 
well preserred, while it retains a flaror of the Autocrat in its 
present name of ^ Holmesdale." During his first summer here 
Dr. Hctoes wrote and read his poem <* The Plowman," for the 
eoontiy eattle show. The following season he wrote the poem 
for the dedication of the Pittsfield Cemeteiy, in which is pie- 
tued the loTely sceneiy of the region: 
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Spirit of Beantj I let thy graces Mend 
With loreUeit Natare aU that Art can kod. 

Come from the forest where the beech*e aoraea 
Bare the fleroe noonbeam with ito flalces of given ; 
Stay the mde axe that bares the shadowy plaine, 
Stanch the deep wound that drioe the maple'e Tclne. 

Come with the stream whoee 8UTer4iraided rills 
fling their nnclaspbig bfaodete from the hille, 
Till in one gleam, beneath the foroat'e wings, 
Melts the white glitter of a hundred apringe. 

Come from the steeps where look majeitic forth 
From their twin thrones the Giants of the North 
On the hnge ahspes, that, crouching at their knees, 
Stretch their broad ahoulden, rough with ahaggy trass. 
Through the wide waste of ether, not in Tain, 
Their eoftened gase ehall reach our diatant plain; 
Then, while the mourner turna his aching eyes 
On the Une mounde thai print the bluer skiee, 
Ratnre ahall whisper that the fading Tiew 
Of mightieet grief m^r wear a hearenly hue.** 

The stream is the beautiful Housatonic; the Oianto of the 
Korth are the double peaks of Oraylock. 

Judge Olirer Wendell, Dr. Holmes's grandfather, was a 
summer resident here before the Doctor, and his chaise was the 
original of << The Deacon's Masterpiece." 

Some distance below was the old Melrille Farm where 
Longfellow spent his summer racation in 1848, and thought 
out '•Kavanagh." Then, as he pictured the place in his diaiy, 
was here « a fine old house, with broad, echoing hall, built by a 
Dutchman, Henry Van Schaack of Kinderhook, some serenty 
or eighty years ago; ... a quaint portico in front, and elms, 
and sycamores ; and in the rear, a kind of stoop, or Tcrandah, 
with blinds, for smoking.'' «This was <BroadhalV I ex- 
plained, « formerly the Major MeWille place. The Dutchman 
who built the house, in 1781, was a loyalist, and came to Pitts- 
field when he was hurried out of Hew York, in Rerolutionaiy 
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The HdriUe who gare it its later name, was Major 
I MalTiUfl^ Jr., a son of Major MeMile of Bostoii» the 
original of Uolmes'e <The Last Leal' This first Major Mel- 
Tille had been one of the < Boston Tea Party/ and was a soldier 
of the Bemlntion. He was the last of the <oooked hats' in 
Boston; that is» the last to adhere to the old fashion of small 
ebthesy shoe bnoklesi .and three-eomered hat. The second 
Major Mdrille same to Pittsfleld daring the War of. 1812, 
assigned to the oharge of the commissary department of the 

ailitaiy station then estob- 
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lished here. He 
Bioadhall shortly 



purchased 
after the 



dose of the war, and settled 
down to a peacefol agricnltoral 
life. Some years after the 
Major's day Broadhall became 
a summer boarding place, fa- 
vored mostly b^ literary folk. 
Holmes spent one season here. 
Other guests included Charles 
Sumner, Catherine M. Sedg- 
wick, and Herman Melrille, 
nephew of the second and 
grandson of the first Major. 
M The later home of Herman 
NtsMAN niLviLLi. Mclrille (bom in New York, 

iS19»died there, 1891) was about a quarter of a mile south- 
west of Broadhall. It was given the name of « Arrowhead' 
tiom the numerous Indian relics found about the place. The 
site was chosen because of ito beauty, commanding a fine view 
9i Oraylock Peak and the nearer hills. 

«Meltille came here to live,'' I continued, passing to his 
stoiy, «in 1800, when hts fame was fresh, 'Typee,' his first 
book, still being widely read, and < White Jacket, or the World 
In a Man-of-War,' just out. Arrowhead remained his home for 
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thirteen years, the period of his best literary work. Here he 
wrote •Moby Dick, or the White Whale,' * Pierre,' 'Isiael Pot- 
ter,' the « Piazza Tales,' written on his piassa looking out upon 
the hills, and < October Mountoin,' named for the neighboring 

hilL 

«He became Hawthorne's most intimate friend while the 
romancer was at Lenox To him is given the credit of having 
first discovered to the world the quality of the 'Mosses from 
au Old Manse.' Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, the Pittsfield author of 
to^ay (the biographer of Dr. Holland, from whom we have 
quoted), has pleasantly recalled the circumstance. Melville 
read the book for the first time the year that Hawthorne came 
to Lenox, when it had been out four years; and thereupon, 
with the < wild witch-voice' of the author ringing in him, he 
made it the subject of a fervid philosophical essay for the 
Literary World of New York, then the most .authoritative 
literary journal of the country, published by the Dnyckincks. 
Summing up with a commendation of Hawthorne to American 
readers as an excellent author of their own fiesh and blood, 

< an unimitating, and perhaps in his own way an inimitably 
man,' in his enthusiasm he wrote : — 

•• « Tbo ■nwU of year beeohei and hemlooka is upon him ; your own 
brood prairlM are In lils soul. Give noi over to futura 8«neraUono the 
glad duty of acknowledging blm for whni he ie; and by eonfoming bim 
yon brsoo ibo whole broUierhood. For gonlae all- over the world stands 
band In hand, and one aliook of recognition rxm the whole circle round. 
There are things In Uie*«Twlee Tbid Tales** and •• The Scariet Letter ** 
whioh bed they been written hi Rnglaiid a oenlnry ago, Uawthcms 
had uttoriy displaoed many of the brighl sanies we now rerers on 
authority.* . 

The publication of this review in the acknowledged arbiter 
of literary claims created a profound sensation among*; dis- 
criminating renders, says Mrs. Plunkett, and straightway the 

< Mosses ' climbed to four thousand. 

-Melville, like Hawthorne, was reserred and shy Though 
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drawn to Moh ottier from their first introduotioiii the two came 
together intimately only tlirough a ohanoe oloao asiociation. 
Aa J. £. A. Smith, < the poet of Pittofleld ' and its historiaii, has 
related, one day botli were gnests at a picnio excursion origi- 
nated l^ some of the resident literati A thunderstorm coming 
up, they were compelled to toke shelter in a recess of Monu- 
ment Mountain. This enforced proximity lasted more Uian 
two hours, and their intercourse, which grew familiar as the 
time wore on, did the work. An enduring friendship between 
them was thus laid. It lasted to the end of Hawthorne's life ; 
and one of the most cherished treasures of the Melville family 
are sereral first editions of Hawthorne's books inscribed to 
Mr. and Mrs. MelriUe by Hawthorne and his wife." 

Reverting to Melville's career, I remarked, <<Ito beginning 
was romantic ^Vhen a boy the tales of adventure told him by 
his father, who was a merchant engaged in foreign trade, and 
by a sea-fMng uncle, inspired in him a love for the sailor's 
life; and in his eighteenth year he shipped as cabin-boy on a 
Liverpool packet' Upon his return home he took up the more 
prosaic occupation of country school teaching. But the sea- 
fever was still on him, and this was heightened by reading 
Dana's <Two Years Before the Mast,' when that fascinating 
book first came out, in 1840. 8o he shipped again, this time 
on a New Bedford whaler bound for the Pacific whale-fishery. 

''After a cruise of sixteen months the ship put in to the 
island of Koukahiva, in the Marquesas group of the South 
Pacific. Harsh treatment during the cruise tempted him and 
a shipmate, <Toby,' to esci^) they hid in a forest, and the 
ship sailed off without them. In attempting to reach the set- 
tlement of a peaceful tribe of natives they lost their way, and 
after three days of wandering in forest and over mountain 
range, they found themselves in the hostile Typee valley. For- 
tunately they had picked up a few words of the native lan- 
guage, and chancing to express friendly words, they were 
detained in ' indulgent csptivi^.' This lasted four months^ 
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Melville meanwhile having lost sight of his mate. He had 
begun to despair of ever getting back to civilisation, when a 
Sidney wluiler appeared \ and, after a brisk fight between the 
natives and a boat's crew which had come ashore, he was res- 
cued. Taking a sailor's hand on tliis whaler, he was next 
landed at Tahiti of the Society Islands, on the very day that 
the French took possession of tliese islands. He tarried there 
awhile and then sailed for the Hawaiian group, where he 
remained several months, studying the islands and the people. 
In the autumn of 1843 he shipiied as a seaman on the frigate 
United States, and started on his homeward way. A stay of 
some time was made by the frigate at one of tiie Peruvian 
ports, and finally, a year after tiie departure from tiie Sand- 
wich Islands, Boston was reaclietl. 

** The book < Typee : a Poop at Polynesian Life during a 
Four Montiis' Bosidenco in a Valley of the l^larqucsas,' was a 
narrative of his adventure. It was told with such spirit and 
freshness and charm of style, and came at such an opportune 
time, when popular interest in the Pacific islands was first 
awakening, tiiat it captivated the public. It was written dur- 
ing tiie winter following his return, in Lansingburg, New York, 
on the east bank of the Hudson, his boyhood home, where he 
had first taught school Published simultaneously in New 
York and London, and receiving warm praise from both Eng- 
lish and American critics, it established Melville's reputation 
instantly." 

*' Was the fate of his shipmate on the island ever known 7 " 
^ Yes. Curiously enough, Melville met him in New York, 
on Broadway, when 'Typee ' was just out He had escaped 
from the island in a no less dramatic way than Melville, after 
vain efforto to rejoin his mate. His story was made a supple- 
mentary chapter to a later edition of < Typee.' 

<'<Omoo: a Narrative of Advenjkures in the South Seas,' 
giving a lively account of the experiences at Tahiti, followed 
the next year. Two years later < Maidi, and a Voyage Thither/ 
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a phikMophioal lonuuioe^ appealed; and the same year «Bed* 
bom,' relatinf tlie * lailor-lN^ confeMioiia and reminiaoenoee of 
tlie MB of a gentleman in the merohant senrioe.' Then fol- 
lowed « White Jaoket,' and the booke written hera in Pittsfleld, 
of whioh 'Mobj Diek' has been called the meet dfamatio and 
inaginatiTe irf aU hie works. In his Urter writings he was 
much gi?en to speeulati?e philosophy, and his popularity 



''The latter years of Melrille's life were spent in New 
ToA, where he had a plaoe in the Custom House whi'^h for a 
long time escaped the politicians. His retiring ha* grew 
upon him as he adranoed in yearsy and he fought sL^ jf all 
pnblieity. Notwithstanding his remarkable adrentures and 
his sea-faring life, there was nothing of the jorial, breei^ air 
of the sailor about h-nt He had more the gentle carriage of- 
the student, the manner of ,the man of books. He was more 
than Dana a pioneer of our sea-story writers, and in his beat 
works set a pace not easy for his successors to follow. .His 
pictueeque style came through his excellent training in Eng* 
lish composition, to which he showed an aptitude in his youth, 
and from his early reading of the masters of English literature. 
MelTille married a daughter of Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw of 
tile Massaohusetto Supreme Courts the year following the 
appearanoe of 'l>pee,' which he dedicated to the chief 
Justice." 

Now in Lenox, we sou^t first the Lenox home of the 
Sedgwicks, — the author, Catherine Maria Sedgwick (bom in 
Stockbridge, 1739 — died near Boston, 1869), her brother 
Charles, and Mrs. Charles. This home was a choice literary 
esoter in their day, bringing celebrity to the Tillage long before 
it became renowned as a place of fashionable countiy seats. 
TMr identification with Lenox, we were told, began in the 
twenties, when Charles and his wife mored orer here from 
the Stockbridge home, Miss Sedgwick joining them in the early 
ttdttiee. Here Miss Sedgwick wrote her later stories, ''The 
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Linwoods,'' "The Poor Eich Man and the Bioh Poor Man," 
« Lire and Let Lire," «The Morals of Manners,'' «The Boy 
of Mt. Rhigi," "Married and Single," — those homely tales, 
mostly of rural New England life, with the scenes often set in 
these Berkshira Hills, which had a great TOgue sixty and more 
years agOi 

"Here also," I added, "was Mrs. Charles Sedgwick's 
' school for young ladies,' as famous in its way as the ' Round 
Hill School' at Northampton, and longer lived, continuing 
from the twenties to the sixties. Among the earlier pupils 
were Harriet G. Hosmer, the sculptor ; Charlotte Cushman, 
the actress; and Maria Cummins, author of 'The Lamp- 
lighter,' a simple domestic tale published in 1854, which won 
the popular heart and ran through successiTC editions, a total 
of serenty tfiousand copies, in less than a year. Mrs. Sedg- 
wick wrote much for children, and her 'The Beatitudes' was 
especially popular. She was a frequent contributor to Lydia 
Maria Child's JuvenUe Miscellany, a pioneer juTcnile magar 
sine flourishing in the twenties and thirties." 

Near the home of the Sedgwicks, it was remarked in pass- 
ing, was the summer place of Frances Anne Kemble, the 
aotress^uthor, between whom. and Miss Sedgwick a life-long 
friendship existed. Her home was in Lenox ioz more than 
thirty years, and her best work in prose and Terse was done 

here. 

Hawthorne's "little red cottage" was off the main 
thoroughfare, on a winding by-road, now a street bearing his 
name, on the edge of Stockbridge. We could see only its site, 
for the house burned down some years ago. It was a story- 
and-arhalf cottage, painted red, not prepossessing, indeed Haw- 
thome called it an "ugly little house,'' but comfortoUe; 
while its situation, on a slope north of Lake Mahkeenac, — or 
Stockbridge Bowl, as Miss Sedgwick called it, — OTcrlooldng 
the ralley of the Housatonic and surrounded hf mountains, 
wassuperk "Poor as the place was," I quoted from Lathrop's 
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S^J^K^'^^'!]*'^ ^'•^^ ""^•^ by it. ooeu. 
1?!?,^ , r"^^°^ ^ * P""^ •tmoqihew.'' ICn. Haw- 
uwnie MghtaBed the interior, and among other tooohes 

M ornamented an entiie 
•et of plain fumitare, 
painted a duU yellow, 
▼ith copies from Flax- 
man's outlines, ezecated 
with great perfection.'' 
The study, I added, was, 
as usual, an upstairs room. 
Here after the completion 
of «<The House of the 
Seren Gables," Haw- 
thorne wrote the « Won- 
der Book," in the closing 
chapter of which fkndful 
allusion is made to his 
literarjr companions dur- 
ing the Lenox life; and 
I read this passage: — 
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HAWTHOSNrs OBSK. USBD IN TMS "RBD 
COTTAQB." 




•«*Fbrat)rpait,iwidi I 
nsd P^sasns hm, at this 
momsat,* said the stodeal. 
hiai forthwith, and gallop abool (ho oonatiy, within 
^^* tow miles, making literaiy eslls oa mj bivthsr- 
..^ ^ Z: J!^ ^^ ^' ^^^^^ Dewey] woaM be within my 
mA, •^ the foot of Tmonie [Motrntsia]. la StoekbrMge, yonder, 

t ^'JT^^^' ^' ^' ^"^ "^ ^^^ «H^i.tr^iZ2 

Z^'l 2!^. -^7** "t ^ Ox^Kiw.etoe the winged hone ^mdd 
22irfi^^*Jlf^["- Ii«ith«ehiLea«x,Iehoaldihidoarmoit 
w«-, JST^!^.^" "^ ^ ''"""^ "* "«• ^ Beitohim all 
»«owa [Mtoi SedgwIokJ. On the hither rtde of PIttstIdd site Herman 
»WIK Asptog 001 the g<geatle eoneeplioa of his "White Whate,- 
whBs the g<g«Mle*ape of Oniyloek looms upon hfan from hie Iti^. 



window. Another bound of s^y fljing steed would bring me to the door 
of Holmes, whom I mention last, because Pegasus would oeitainly un- 
seat me, the next minute, and claim the poet as his rider.* 

** * Have we not an author for our next neighbor f ' asked Frinurose. 
•That silent man who lives in the old red house, near Ttoglewood 
Avenue, and whom we eomeUmee meet with two ehlldren at hie side, In 
the woods or at the lake [himeelf]. I tiiink I have heard of his having 
written a poem, or a romanoe, or an arlthmetie, or a eohod-hlstoiy, or 
some other kind of a book.* 

** The Hawthomes lired here only a year and a half, — 
from the early summer of 1860 to December 1851," I remarked 
as we drore away from the picturesque spot '* They came to 
Lenox with two children, and left with three, for in May of 
the latter year the daughter. Bose was bom. She was the 
last of their children. 8he became the wife of (George Par- 
sons Lathrop (bom in Oahu, Hawaiian Islands, 1851 — died in 
New York City, 1808), author, and the editor of Hawthorne's 
collected works. Her * Memories of Hawthorne,' composed of 
the letters of her mother interspersed with delicate biographical 
notes of her own, gives clearer and more intimate glimpses of 
the life of the romancer and his wife, than the more formal 
biography con afford.'' 

Again on the main road, I indicated in a general way, with 
a sweep of the hand in a southeasterly direction, the locality 
of Henry Ward Beecher's Lenox summer home, the scenery 
about which he sketched or discoursed upon in his ** Star 
Papers." This was on a hill toward the town of Lee^ whieh 
afterward was called Beecher HilL 



We drore into Stockbridge as the sun was about setting, 
and the beauty of the town, lying in the. river valley, nearly 
surrounded by mountains, enchanted Percy. We found its, 
natural attractions much as Bryant first saw them as he 
passed through the town when coming from Gummington to 
Great Barrington to live^ eighty-aix years ago: except that the 
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foliage WM gmen inrteiMl of goUaiL «I weU ranembar.'' 

8tockbfidge,haw muoh I was rtniok by the beauty of the 
"iiooth green me^lowe on the borders of the lorely rirer 
whieh winds neer theSedgwiek nwniion, the Houastonio, and 
^TTV*^*^^- ^^9 ^*^" •^»«1 tinged with the gold 
Mid eriniaon of the trees which orerhu^^ ladmiwdno 

iS*!* IT^ "^"^ *** "^""^^ "^^ ^^ "•'^y colored fo^ 
««•. The meadows, the winding river, the orerhanging 

trees, the forest- 

7^ . • TnPI oJ«d hills abore, 

were all here, 

while added 

oharms were the- 

bowerj streets and 

pleasant mansions, 

round aboot the 

town center. 

Our drire . 

ended at the Red 

Lion Inn, which 

was to be our 

home for this 

a late dinner we 




THI SIOaWICK MANSION HOUSI. 



»igH After refreshing ourselres with . «« „™„ ^e 

jJoUed out into the soft night air, and enjoyed an erenij 

fww of the embowered town. ^ 

The nett morning we again made an early start, since for 

\x^^J^ ^ *'** •rranged an extensive schedule. 

Of the Tillage hndmarks, mainly of interest to us wer« 

tnd t||« Sedgwick mansioiL Edwards Hall, we kamed. was 
Jg-^r the home of John Sergeaoroi p^decel^ 

W« !• 17a7, when Btockbridge was a sparsely wrttled frontier 
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town. When Edwards came in 1751, he erected an addition 
to the already capacious house, to make room for his growing 
family. His stuidy was a closet, six by fifteen feet, built 
against the huge chimney, with one little window looking 
toward the west The desk at which he wrote here is still 
presenred« 

It was in this doset^tudy, with his scant working library 
near at hand, that he wrote besides the *< Freedom of the Will,'' 
his *'Ood*B End in Creation," and <<The Nature of Virtue.'' 
At the same time his missionary labors were conscientiously 
performed, and his regular preaching went on in the Stock- 
bridge church. In these metaphysical speculatioos and clerical 
labors the good man was completely abeorbed, while his eift* 
cient wife skilfully managed the temporal affairs of the 
steadily increasing household. In illustration of his preooeu* 
pation, I quoted the following incident related by the local 
historian. At one time as he was riding on horseback, he came 
to a pasture, inclosed by a gate, which was opened by a boy 
who respectfully lifted his hat Asking the lad whose son he 
was, and being told, he thanked him and rode on. He returned 
not long after, and tlie boy, still at the gate, repeated the 
fkvor. The good minister, roused from his meditations by the 
act, thanked him, and again asked whose son he was. ^ Why, 
sir," the astonished lad replied, ^1 am the same man's son I 
was fifteen minutes aga" 

The Sedgwick mansion, shaded by ancient lindens, is of the 
pattern of the New England mansion house of the late ei^teenth 
and early nineteetli centuries, — spacious, square-roofed, with 
broad hall running through the middle, large rooms, high ceil* 
ings, canred cornices and mantels. ^This was Catherine M. 
Sedgwick's home," I observed, ^till her*remoTal to Lenox; 
and accordingly here were written those earlier tales whii^ . 
established her name in the young American literature of tlie 
time. Before she b^gan to write she had reoeiTed an unusOal 
mental training for a woman in her day. To her school ednei^ 
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tion, nmndad oul in 'joiuig ladies' finishing schools ' awaj fiont 
her home, was added the insinictimi gained from reading stand- 
Md titaratue in her father's libraij. Hers was an exception, 
allj enltiTated home. Her father, Jodge Theodore Sedgwick, 
was a jostiee of the Massaehnsetts Supreme Court from 1802 

till his death in 
18ia Her eldest 
brother, Theo- 
dore, a Yale grad- 
uate of 1799, be- 
came an eminent 
member of the' 
bar, and a writer 
on economics. 
Her second- 
brother, Henry 
^^ght, graduat- 
ing from Wil- 
liams College, 
became a leading 
member of the 
New York bar, a 
frequent contrib- 
utor to the JVbifA 
American BevieWf 
and a littirateur 

thlid brother, Charles, was also a man of letters. The elder 
brothers espedallj encouraged the derelopment of her literaiy - 




CATHtmNI M. StOOWtCK. 



•'Miss Sedgwick's first story, »A New England Tale,' .... 
begun as a religious tract, and was expanded to the propor- 
tions of a noTel at the earnest solicitation of her brothers and 
friends who saw possibilities in the sketch. It was published 
in 182% anonymouslj, and its flattering reoeption induced her 
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to engage seriously in literary pursuits. 'Redwood,' a norel 
of the then oonyentional two-yolume order, followed, also pub- 
lished anonymously. This met larger success than the first 
efiFort It was reprinted in England, and translated into four 
foreign languages : quite remarkable, when you remember the 
time of its issue, the mid-twenties, when American writers 
were of small account in tlie book world. < Hope Leslie,' her 
Indian story, and 'Clarence,' were the last of her books pub- 
lished while 6he was living here. «Hope Leslie ' brought her 
widest celebrity. Stockbridgians point out a neighboring 
mountain crag as the scene of the Indian maiden <Magar 
wisca's' sacrifice in the rescue of 'Evetell'; and other places 
described in tliis tale are identified hereabouts. Miss Sedg- 
wick's grave is in the village graveyard, marked l^ a plain 
monument simply inscribed." 

In the old Stockbridge church are tableto to the memory of 
John Sergeant, Jonathan Edwards, and David Dudley Field. 
Dr. Field, who was minuter of the church from 1819 to 1837, 
was the father of those eminent brothers, David Dudley Field, 
the jurist, Stephen Johnson Field, the justice of the United 
States Supreme bench, Cyrus West Field, promoter of ocean 
telegraphy, and Henry Martyn Field, clergyman, editor, and 
author; and their sister, Emelia (Field) Brewer, wife of an 
American missionary in Turkey, and mother of another 
United States Supreme Court justice. Cyrus and Henry were 
bora here, the former in 1819, the latter in 1822; David and 
Stephen were bora in Haddam, Conn., in 1805 and 1816 respec- 
tively, where the father was settled before coming to Stock- 
bridge. Dr. Field himself was locally distinguished as an 
historical writer. Retiring from the ministry in the fifties, he 
spent his remaining years in literary occupations here. He 
died in 1867. We saw his old home on the site of the second , 
home of John Sergeant, on Prospect Hill; and the former 
country seats of the sons David and Henry — « Eden Hall" 
and ^ Windermere " — commanding beautiful view% 
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The ride of eight miles to Great Darringtoii wm fuU of 
hewify. The iomI croewd the river, aicirted Monument Moun- 
tain, eonraed through woods and along the open, reyealing 
loToly Tistas and far^reiding landscapes. About a mUe out 
from Stoekbridge eenter a side road was indicated which led 

towaid -Cherry Cottage,'' Wrthplaoe of the learned Marii Hop. 
kins (bom IMS^-died in WiUiamstown, 1887), fourth piesi- 

WTwmM ~^ 






TMi OLO HOMI or 9KYAHT. QRKAT SARRINQTON. 



dent of Williams College^ 1837-1872, whose tieatises in the 
field of moral soienee gare him first rank among scholars of 
his theological tenets. 

At the entrance to the TilUge stood the old Bryant home- 
stead on the broad main street Here, it was romarked, the 
poet was married, in 1821, to Frances Fatrohild of Great Barw 
rington, whom he apostrophiied in his rerses, «0h. Fairest of 
the Rural Maids.'' «, r«fesi oi 

She became his ''confidant^ counselor, and partner" through 
BMTly half a century; his best critic, whose approval the Toroes 
written after their union had first to receire beforo he would 
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permit them to meet the public eye. In the Tillage the place 
of his law office was pointed out to us. In the town house 
were shown the records which he kept during his sereral years' 
serrice as town clerk ; among them the record of his own mar^ 
riage, and that of the birth of his first child. 

As we mored among these landmarks, incidents of the 
poef s life in the ^own, extending from his twenty-second to his 
thirty-first year (1816-1826), were related to Feroy. « During 
this period of nine years," he was told, <<the poet practiced his 
profession as a lawyer with a fair degree of success, interested 
himself wholesomely in local affairs and somewhat in politics, 
and composed more than thirty poems. These rerses included 

< A Winter Piece,' «The West Wind,' «June,' <The BiTulet,' 

< Monument Mountain,' <A Walk at Sunset,' <The Hymn to 
Death,' 'Green Biter,' « After a Tempest,' and <A Forest 
Hymn,' — the poems upon whidi rests the fame which has 
been accorded him as the 'most American of our poets' and 
the skillf ullest painter of the scenery of his natiTC land. Most 
of these poems describe points in the region about this town 
and the poet's more rural birthplace of Cummington. Green 
BiTor lies a mile west of Great Harrington Tillage, with its 
waten 

* •*'... winding away from aigfai 

Darkened with ahade or flashing with light* 
WhUe o*er them the Tine to iU thicket dingih 
And the wsghjt atoopa to freahan hia wlagb* — 

It was in the poem on this theme that the poet expressed his 
longing to escape from the drudgery of his profession : 

•• «11koagh forced to dradge for the dr^ of men, 
And acrawl atrange worda with the liarbarona pen. 
And mingle among the Joetling crowd. 
Where the eons of atrile are anbUe and load — 
I often oooM to thla qnlet phMO, 
To breathe the alia that niflle thy face, 
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SAM upon ibM In tlknl djmm, 
Ibr In tigr Usotfy nnd lomly tinuii 
An inuig* of that otln lif« appem 
UmI won «jr h«Mt In waj gnencr yonn.* 



«'Tlie Birulel' depieto a little stream which threads 
«lifoiigh the gfoundf of the homestead at Cummington. The 

'^ ^/^" ^ '^^^* ^^^^* ^*^ *^** famUiar opening line, 
'The grores were Ood's first temples,' was also in Gumming- 
ton. 'The Death of the Flowers,' beginning with the much- 
quoted 'The melanohol/ dajs are oome, the saddest of the 
year/ was inspired here in Great Barrington.^ 

Perejr now asked for the promised stonr of Bfvanf s earlier 
life at his birthplace. 

"Cummington," I accordingly related, «is one of those 
MsMachnsetts hill towns, remote from railways, which hare 
retained their unchanging pastoral aspect through the chang. 
lag years. Its rural features and its surrounding scencfy, 
whieh hare been immortalised by BiyanVs pen, aU remain. 
Mio region about his birthplace is to4ay much as when he 



•* • I tUnd upon my nsUre hills sgsln, 

Broad, roend, snd gmn^ that in the ^ 
With s»rnltQrs of wavy greH sad grain, 

Oiehaids, sod bseehsa fersots, basking lis, 
While dssp the snolew gtena are loooped between 
When brawl e*sr ahallow beds the streams nnaeen.* 

^ Bkyant was as fortunate in his parentage as in the place 
©f his Urth. His father, Dr. Peter Bryant, of a line of physi- 
dans, has been deecribed as a genial, scholarly, poetic, broad- 
■Ainded man; his mother, Sally Saell Biyant, as ploddbg, per- 
8»t«B^ eneigeti<^ 'scrupulouii as the laws of light* She was 
of Pilgrim stock, being a descendant of John Alden, whUe Dr. 
Bryant was also of Old Colony anceetiy. Her father. Squire 
Bnellf mored up to Cummington with his family from Eastern 



Massachusetts, and Dr. Bryant, of the same town, following, 
married Sally Snell there in 1792. William Gullen was their 
eldest son, bom in Norember, 1794. He was named for Dr. 
William Cidlen, a reno¥med Scotch physician and medical 
teacher, who had died four yean before. His poetical aspira- 
tions deyeloped Teiy early, and were encouraged by his father, 
who directed his studies and guided his reading. < Lying be- 
fore the erening biroh fire,* Parke Godwin, his son-in-law and 
biographer has said, ' he read the Bible and Shakspere, Homer 
as Pope giyes him, and Cowper and Wordsworth. Out^f-doors, 
among the thickets, ... he shouted to his brothen grand lines 
from the ^ Diad '' or the ^ QBdipus Ty rannus.'' ' 

^When only nine yeare old the boy began writing Terses, 
and at twelre he firet appeared in print This firet printed 
piece was a poem published in the county paper, the //aiuyif/itre 
Oax^tef prefaced by an editor's note stating that it was < com- 
posed by a lad twelye yean old, to be exhibited at the close of 
the winter school, in presence of the master, the minister of 
the parish, and a number of prirate gentlemen.' The next 
year, stirred by the political spirit which he had absorbed at 
his father's hospitable fireside, and from the Tillage Solons, he 
wrote a satire on Jefferson's embargo, with the title, <T]ie Em- 
bargo; or. Sketches of the Times,' which was published in 
Boston. This elicited from the Monthly Anthology a fiattering 
notice, the critic concluding that <the young bard certainly 
bids fair, should he continue to cultiyate his talent, to gain a 
respectable station on the Parnassian mount' In his fifteenth 
year he had some patriotic rerses in the Hampshire OoMeUe on 
' The Genius of Columbia.' Early in his sixteenth year he was 
a student at Williams College. After two terms he withdrew, 
hoping to continue his studies at Yale ; but his father could 
not afford the expense, and accordingly he turned to the study 
of law. 

'< Meanwhile he had written * Thanatopsis,' — which he kept 
asecret $ and it was only discorered after he had left the home* 
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staid to oome here to Oreat Barrington, his father finding it 
among scxme papers left behind in the boy's room. You re- 
member the story of its publication in the NoHh American 
BevUWf which was told when we were talking about the elder - 
Bichard Henry Dana's career, during our walk in the West End 
of Boston. . The circumstances under which the poem was 
written nre found detailed in the 'Biyant Homestead Book** 
— and I read the following extract : 

" II was here in Cwnmingion while wandering In the primeral f oreeU, 
Ofsr the floor of which were eeattered the gigsoUe tnrnke of fallen trees, 
Boldering for long yean, and euggeetlng an Indeflniiely remote antiquity, 
and where eUent Hmlete crept along through the carpet of dead learee, the 
ipott of thooMiide of eummem, that the poem . • . was ooinpoeed. The 
jwmg poet had read the poems of KIrke White, whioh, edited by Bouth^, 
were paUiriied about that time ; and a amall yolttme of Southey^s misoel- 
laneone poeme ; and eome linee of thoee authore had kindled his imagina- 
tion, which, gotaig forth ofor che.ftkoe of the Inhabitants of the g^obe, sought 
to bring nnder one broad a'ld comprehensHre Tiew, the destinies of the 
human race la the present life, and the perpetnal rising and passbig away 
cf generatloa after generation who are noarishsd by the fruits of Its soil, 
sad And a restfaig-plaoe in lu bosom.'* 

^ Under a somewhat similar mood,'' I suggested, <<<To A 
WatorfowV which many regard js his best poem, was written. 
As Parke Godwin relates, the poet was on his walk to the 
neighboring town of Flainfleld, having left home to open his 
first law office there. It was toward the close of a December 
day in 1815. His heart was despondent, and as he was climb- 
ing the hill into the hamlet he turned round and looked back 
orer the darkening landscape. ' The sun had already set, leav- 
ing behind it one of those brilliant seas of chrysolite and opal . 
which often flood the New England skies; and while he was 
looking at the rosy splendor, with rapt admiration, a solitary 
Urd made wing along the illuminated horizon. He watched 
the lone wanderer until it waa lost in the distance, asking him- 
self whence it had come and to what far home it was flying. 
When he went to the house where he was to stop for the night 
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his mind was full of what he had seen and felV and the poem 
came easily from his pen.'* 

Eetuming to Bryant in Great Barnngton, I f«^°;^'^«l *f 
his first little Tolume of collected poems, published in 1821, 
wL the means of drawing him f rem the law into editon^ lif^ 
Henry D. Sedgwick, who had become his ^^J^'f^^ 
Gulian 0. Verplanck, at the time a literary authori^ in Kew 
York, interested them- 
gelres in procuring an 
editorial position for 
him in that city. As 
a result he was ap- 
pointed assistant 
editor of the New York 
Bemew and Athenamm 
Magasnne, started in 
1825, whereupon he 
closed his law office 
forever, and remoyod 
to the city. Thereafter 
he was identified with 
New York, and with 
journalism there. The 
Bevtetp was not profit- 
able, though excellent 
in ite matter, having 
MOontrlbuto»,b«ide. 

himself* the best - ^. ^. 

among the little group of AmerioM wntars of the time. 
HallecVs 'M«oo B««arii' was published m an early number. 
After struggling for about a yearit w« mr^ ^."^^^^ 
rivals, which was in turn swallowed bf another a few months . 

'"^'Three years after his ooming to New York Bryant became 
•ditor of the New York Evening Foit, with whioh he eontmued 
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through the t«m«iiider of hU long life, making it a power in 
the disouasion of public questions, and a credit to American 
journalism. Uts second collection of Terse, published in 1832, 
included the poems first printed in the periodicals with which 
he was connected, or in rarious * Annuals.' The other volumes 
which make up his works ^[>peared at interrals through the 
succeeding thirty or forty years. His translation of the 'Iliad * 
and the 'Odyssqr/ rounding out his work, appeared in 
1870-187L Bryant died iu New York City in May, 1878, 
suddenly, after deUrering an address at the unveiling of the 

statue to Massini in Central 
Park; and his grave is .at 
'Cedarmere,' his beautiful 
country seat for thirty-five 
years in Boslyn, Long Island. 
<*His striking i^pearanoe 
in his latter years has often 
been pictured, but by none 
with finer touch than Haw- 
thorne has given in this out- 
line: <A long white beard, 
• such as a palmer might have 
wcnm as the growth of his 
long pilgrimages; a brow al- 
most enturely bald, and what hair he had, quite heavy ; a fore- 
head impending, yet not massive; dark, bushy eyelnows, and 
keen eyes, without much softness in them ; a dark and sallow 
eomplezion ; a.slender figure bent a little with age, but at <mce 
alert and film.'*' 



We now took a train on the picturesque Housatonio railway 
for Canaan, Connecticut^ where we changed to another line 
along which we pursued our way to Hartford. Between Great 
BarringtOB and Canaan we passed through Sheffield, as bean* 
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tif J M die other Berkshiw tewM, the Wr*?^ <>' f ' ^ 
enc» A. jr. !>»"«»•« \ -iQAi_iJM«- and of tbe Bev. 

early exponent of Unitarianism. 
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HARTFORD AND NEW HAVEN. 

Writer* Utontilled with Um «• Charter Oidc City.** ^ Ttom the •• Hwtfoid 
Wile** totheoMdemeet.— Thegrmqied homeeof Herrlel Beecher 
Stowe, Chariee Dadl^ Wanier, end "Mark Twain.** — Oeinene*! 
nnlqiie aiipcentioeahip to Uceratore. — Warner** earlier home of •« My 
Sumiiier In a Garden.** — Ifie. Sigonm^. .- Catherine Beeeher** 
eeiehtated Academy. — Emma Willard. —The trio of HartfonI 
^ literary edltora : Brainard, Prentice, and Whittier. — PiodncUone 

of the •• Hartford WIte.** — Hie •• aty of Blme.** — Literary men aa 
Tale atodenta. — The IVnmbiAl Gallery. — DiaUngoiabed gravea in 
the Old Burying .Gfoond: — The poeto Hillhonae and PerciTaL -«- 
^ neodoie Wbithrop. — Donald O. MitoheU at •« Bdgewood.** 

Upoir anriring at Hartfotd we sought at onoe the land- 
marks which gave the «< Charter Oak City " its distinction 
through a socoession of years as the home of the later « Hart- 
ford group" of authors. TheJeaders of these were Harriet . 

. Beecher Stowe, Charles Dudley Warner, and «« Mark Twain." 
Writers earlier identified with Hartford, as Percy had been 
informed, were Lydia Huntiey Sigoumey (bom in Norwich, 
Conn., 1791 — died in Hartford, 1865), Emma Hart Willard 
(bom in Berlin, Conn., 1787 — died in Troy, N. Y., 1870), 
George D. Prentice (bora in Preston, Conn., 1802 — died in 
Louisrille, Ky., 1870), John Gardner Calkins Brainard (bom 
in New London, Conn., 1796 — died there, 1828), and John G. 

] Whittier — the latter through his work of a few years as a 
newspaper editor. Beforo these flourished <«The Hartford 
Wits,"— John Trumbull (bom in Watertown [then West- 
bmy], Gonn., 1750 — died in Detroit, Mich., 1831), Dr. Lemuel 
Hopkins (bom in Waterbuiy, Conn., 1750 — died in Hartford^ 
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1801), Joel Barlow (bom in Beading, Conn., 1755 — died in 
Paris, France, 1812), Theodora Dwight, the elder (bom in 
Northampton, Mass., 1764— died in New York City, 1846), 
and Colonel David Humphreys (bom in Derby, Conn., 1753 — 
died in New Hayen, 1818). These men togetiier formed a 
dub of satirists, in litemry association through a number of 
years following the Berolution, wlio^ as Professor Henry A. 
Beers affirms in the << Memorial History of Hartford County," 
<<ropresented a concentration of talent such as had not hitherto 
existed in any American town." Noah Webster (bom in West 
Hartford, 1785 — died in New Haven, 1843), the lexicog- 
rapher, also spent a few of his actiye years in Hartford, and 
hero published, in 1783, his famous spelling book, the first part 
of the ''Grammatical Institute of the English Language." 

The homes of the later Hartford group were in close 
neighborhood, in the pleasantest of the residential parts of the 
city, occupying the hill to the west of the railroad round 
which winds the Park Biyer. We reached the quarter by 
trolley car from the railroad station. 

The yine^mbowered house buili for <<Mark Twain," which 
Hartfoid yisitors are wont first to seek because of its fame 
through repeated descriptions, stands on a knoll well back 
from the street, beside an oak grove. Like most of the resi- 
dences of this quarter it is a brick house, but so oonstmcted, 
of different colored bricks in fanciful courses, and so original 
in design, as to be unique among its neighbors, as is the 
author among his fellows. It was Clemens's second Hartford 
home, built for him a few years after he had made this city 
his permanent abiding-place. When he occupied it the beauty 
and comfortableness of its interior were much discoursed 
upon, and many imagined it to be an ideal working-place. The 
wide hall, with ito caryed furniture, easy-chairs, and cushioned 
recesses ; the libmry, similarly f umished, with crowded book- 
shelyes, closed at one end by the consenratory, and with its 
windows looking out upon the attnMstiye grounds; the fully 
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equipped siiidyi — all eeeiBed to the uninitiated to inrite tolit- 
enij labor under the moet delightful oonditione. But Olemene 
fouiul It dietractmg, and when he had work in hand he went 
up te the UUiaid room at the top of the bouee and took his 
•eat at a table ao plaoed that he << oould tee nothing but the 
wall and a few ahelyea of working booka before him.'' At 
other timeai when partieularlj abaorbed l^ a piece of work, 
he abandoned the houae altogether, and Indeed Umaelf into a 
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THK "MARK TWAIN HOUSE," HAMTFORO. 

little room in an oAoe building down town. He baa been 
quoted aa aajing that when he haa onee begun an extended 
work it ia neoeaaaiy to keep ateadily at it from daj to day 
without changing hia aurroundinga. 

»<Mark Twain' (bom Samuel Langhome Glemena, in 
riorida, If a, 1885 — )," I remarked, <«eame to Hartford to lire 
in 1871, after the publication of hia < Innocenta Abroad,' and 
here were written aome of hia f amoua booka. You know the 
origin d hia n^a deplmmSf — that it waa reminiaoent of hia 
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quite foreign to lettera. 
At twelve he waa through 
with achool, and working 
forbieUving. His father 
died at this time. Soon 
afterward the boy was ap- 
prenticed in a printing- 
office for three years. He 
became a pilot on the 
Mississippi at aeventeen. 
This calling he pursued 
for seven years, sailing up 
and down the river be- 
tween St LouU and New 
Orleans, meeting many 
adventures, and coming in 
oontact with the rough 
and ready characters en- 
countered in the river 
traffic before the Civil 




MARK TWAIN. 



in experience. Then he beowne a newei-pe r- 
TirginU City. .tt-mnu at humwooa writing 
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mm made, and at the outset he adopted his stgnatoie of ' Mark 
Twain.' His paragraphs and sketches were copied in other 
joamals, and after a while he got a better place on a San Fran- 
eisoo paper. In 1866 he was sent to the Sandwich Islands to 
write vp the sugar industry for his paper. Upon his return 
he took to the lecture platform with a lecture on HawaiL In 
this effort sober histoiy and description of tlie islands and the 
people were so cheerf 11U7 interwoven with humorous note and 
eommenty and the whole so plirasedi in homely, rugged Knglishi 
often wiUi witty turns of gravely started sentences, that popu- 
lar audiences weie oq^tured by it, and he found himself with 
a growing reputation on the Pacific coast. Goming East with 
this lecture he met similar success. 

<< MThen in New York, in 1867, he published his < Celebrated 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras,* and the same year he sailed on 
the Quaker City expedition to the Orient From this journey 
came his 'Innocents Abroad,' written out in California after 
his return. Itt publication made him instantly famous. He 
continued lecturing with increasing favor, wrote constantly, 
•and in 1871, when Hartford became his permanent home, his 
next book, 'Roughing It,' appeared. Two years later came 
rrhe Oilded Age,' written 'in collaboration with Charles Dud- 
^y Warner, in which figures ' Colonel Sellers,' who stands for 
the optimistic American speculator proclaiming for every 'wild- 
cat ' Tentnre ' there's millions in it I ' Then followed at inter- 
rals of a year or two the succession of productions including 
'The Adventures of Tom Sawyer,' 'The Prince and the 
Pauper,' 'Personal BecoUections of Joan of Arc,' ' Pudd'nhead 
WHmm/ ' The AdvMitures of Huckleberry Finn,' and < A Con- - 
neoticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court,' which added luster 
to his fame. 

" As his reputation was expanding, Clemens pursued a sys- 
tematic course of study in English language^ literature, and 
history, and acquainted himself with the works of the mas- 
4si% his readings taking a wide range ; thus grandly did he 
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nuke up for his youthfal shortoomingt in litenuy onltare. 
Then he set himself determinedly to the aoquieition of the 
French And Oerman luigiitges, alihongh he had passed the age 
when foreign languages are oomfortably aoquiredi and the 
strange words and idioms tangled on his elderly tongue." 

Mrs. Stpwe, in her slate^)olored cottage set among trees, 
back from a shrub and fiower-bedeoked Uwni was Mark Twain's 
nextdoor neighbori their estates adjoining, though hers faced 
another street The Btowe family came here to lire in the 
early seventies, we were told, and the place remained their 
Northern home till Mrs. Stowe's death in 1896. This also was 
their second home in Hartford. The earlier house built for 
Mra. Stowe, after her own plans, in 1865, was in the easten^ 
part of the city. It stood in the midst of an extensive grore 
of oaks, which had been one of the farorite resorts of her 
girlhood, and on the spot where, early in her married life, she 
had declared that if she should ever be able to build a house 
of her own, it should be placed. The site was on another bank 
of Park Biver, near the junction of this wandering stream 
with the Connecticut, and it was then a beautiful situation 
beyond the business limits. In course of time, howerer, fac- 
tories encroached upon the neighborhood, the city reached out 
to it, and its charm was dispelled. Then Mrs. Stowe bought 
this Forest-Street place, and the once picturesque gabled dwell- 
ing among the oaks degenerated, as the oaks were shorn, into 
a tenement for factory hands, and, in its last stage, into a fac- 
tory storage place. 

The Foresi43treet estate was agreeably adorned, and the 
hospitable home became the Mecca of admirers who Ame from - 
many quarters to pay homage to the author during her last 
quiet years here. The library, with its tall panels pabted 
with flowers in the wall spaces between the windows, was also 
the family sitting-^oom, and here the more intimate guests were 
reoeiTed* A feature of the parlor was a secretary filled with 
editions of ^ Uncle Tom's Cabin '' and other popular works of 
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Kn- Stowe^ u Tariooa f oraign hngugw. Mrs. Stowe bad no 
■P*>Ml rtudy in the houa«^ bat wrato aonratimes in the libiuv, 
■ore f feqoently in her own room orer the parlor. Of her later 
woeh% vrittMi in Hartford, « We and Our Neighbors" waa 
finuhed here. "Oldtown Polka" and * Knk and White TV*, 
■niqr " wese written in the other booae. 

Charles Dodlegr Warner (bom in Pkbfield, Mass., 18»— 
J»d in Hartford, 1900) was the other nexMoor neighbor of 
lUrk Twain, on the sooth side; and a foot-path weU worn by 




UTta Hom or chamus dudliv wamnm. 



rl^Sl tTLT ^•"•^' *^ ^^"•^ Hi. e«Uer home, 
th« little fed briek eottage embowered in green, with the 

^'f'^i^^^^-^p^^^n fi^ boon:. Zl' 

Xhat Sort of Thing,'' weie written. 

,^4?f J^* *'''• '•'*•' ■"* •wWtwJturally handmner honee 

it to is S T^.?* ^"•^ "^ ^^™*"' ^^^ refMhioned 
it to hto tMt^ ifter hie wide joomeying. ataoiMl, ftom whieh 
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came '< My Winter on the, Nile'' and "< In the Levant" The 
interior a friendly and gracious hand lias described as ** full of 
light and comfort, and an easy informality both in its appear- 
ance and its atmosphere." On the walls hung '< relics of the 
joumeyings about the world, gathered in Nubia, Egypt, North- 
em Africa, Spain, and all over the continent of Europe." 
There were << portieres and rugs of interesting Oriental work- 
manship"; pictures, choice bits of china, porcelain, and much 
other bric-4-brac, each object having a history and associations 
of its own. Books were everywhere. The study was a room 
high up in a gable, plainly furnished, with a generous open 
fireplace, and an outlook over the tree tops to a mountain 
height Here it was long Warner's custom to work and write 
through the forenoons; then in the afternoon he walked down- 
town to the Caurant oifice to take up his editorial work. He 
wrote rapidly, never employing the typewriter, or dicteting to 
a stenographer. 

^ Though literature was Warner's chosen vocation from the 
beginning," I continued, << he was not able definitely to devote 
himself to it till he was past forty. He was country bred, bom 
on a farm in that Massachusette hill town where Bryant first 
began to practice law, and he used to declaim ' Thanatopsis ' 
while milking the cow. The apple orchard of his father's 
farm was in sight of the Bryant homestead in Cuinmington. 
When he was five his father died. Till he was thirteen he 
went to a district school in the neighljoring town of Charle- 
mont The family then removing to Cazenovia, in central 
New York, he attended a seminary there. Afterward he 
entered Hamilton College, and was graduated in 1851. While 
he was a student he composed sketehes which were accepted by 
the old Kniekerboeker, and during his senior year he wrote the 
English prize essay. Subsequently his work occasionally ap- ^ 
peared in PutnamU Magazine. Not long after leaving college ' 
he went Mrest with the expectotion of becoming connected with 
a projected monthly magazine in Detroit, Michigan. The pro- 
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Jeofe fdliiig through, he joined a sunrejing par|^ on the Mit- 
ioiiri frontier. After about a year of this experience he 
retomed to the East, and took up the study of law. He re- 
eeiTod his diploma from the University of PennsylTania, and 
was admitted to the bar in Philadelphia in l%m. Meanwhile 
he had supported himself mainly by writing for newspapers 
and periodicals. He practiced as a lawyer in Chicago for four 
years. Then, in 1860, he was induced by Joseph R. Hawley, 
afterward general, goyemori and senator, with whom he had 
become acquainted in CasenoTia, to come to Hartford and join 
him in the editorship of the Pre$9. So ended Warner's career 
at the bar. When he had got well into the editorial hamessi 
Hawley enlisted in the army, leering him alone in the conduct 
of the paper. Some time after the Civil War the owners of 
the Presi, of whom Warner had become one, acquired the 
older CmmfU, and the two papers were united, the Pre$9 drop- 
ping^ its name. Warner continued his association with the 
C&urafU through the remainder of his life, gradually withdraw- . 
big, in his latter years, from active editorial service as he 
became engrossed in literary work and book-making. 

^<My Summer in a Garden' was first published in the 
Courani as a series of lighL essays running through some, 
months. Th^ were originally written with no thought of 
ultimate issue 'between covers,' — merely as pleasant 'copy' 
to lighten the pages of the sober newspaper ; but their buoy- 
ancy, with their dashes of wit, philosophy, and gentle satire, ' 
evidently so charmed the newspaper readers that the making 
a book of them was urged by Warner's associates. When this 
was prepared, however, it languished for a publisher. Two 
Boston publishers in turn declined it It was too slender, 
there was too little of it, they thought When after its un- 
happy travels it had finally returned to the author, he happened 
one evening to meet Henry Ward fieecher at Mrs. Stowe's house. 
The little book and its fate became one of the subjects of their 
talk. Mr. Beecher was interested, and wanted to see it ) so a 
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messenger was sent over to Warner's for the manuscript Mr. 
Beecher skimmed through several of the sketches. Then he 
exclaimed, 'It shall be published; you have the real stuff in 
you.' He would write a preface to it, he said, and would him- 
self take it to a publisher, who would not refuse him. The 
promise was kept, and before long the book was bom. Its 
reception was immediate and flattering. Ten thousand copies 
were quickly sold, and it 
continued to sell War- 
ner's place was estab- 
lished, and he remained a 
favorite of the reading 
public to his last publica- 
tion. 

MThe Garden essays 
appeared in 1870. There- 
after his boolu came at 
intervals of a year or 
two, while his pen was 
ofcherwise much employed, 
and his work as editor of 
series of publications was 
not inconsiderable. <Saun- 
teringft,' which had vainly 
sought a publisher before 
the appearance of 'My 
Summer in a Garden,' fol. cmasles Dudley warnrr. 

lowed, helped on by its popularity. Then came the sparkling 
'Backlog Studies,' 'Baddeck, and That Sort of Thing'; the 
pleasant books on foreign travel; later, 'A Boundabout 
Journey,' 'The Pilgrimage,' 'A Little Journey in the World,' 
which the critics agree is his best work ; ' Studies in the South, 
and West,' « As We were Saying,' and so on. Of his editing, 
the most elaborate work, as you are aware^ is the standard 
< Ubrary of the World's Best Literature.' ^ 
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Wliil« we were thus chatting we had left the neighborhood. ' 
•nd were atroUing by a roundabout way toward '< down-town.'' 
At length in Main Street and the business center, we called at 
the Wadsworth Athenmm, where Percy saw some interesting 
hteraiy relics. He also noticed here a bust of Mrs. Sigonmey. 
Continuing our walk we sought the site of her home, the pil- 
hired mansion, ample and imposing, which stood northwaid 
« Main Street, while I discoursed lighUy on her career. 

•|Mrs. Sigoumey,''. this relation ran, « was a lady of fine 
qwiitiei, cultiTated mind, and talent, giren through her life to 
good deeds in the community in which she lived. She was 
one of the most roluminous of the women writers of her time, 
and in the number of rolumes issued made a record surpassing 
that of many of her contemporaries of the opposite sei. Her 
writings had a devout, often a definitely religious, always a pro- 
nounced moral tone, and. she had a great Togue in her day, for 
which, we must agree with Professor Beers, the present genera, 
tion finds it hard to account AU of her sixty odd rolumes 
were widely circulated, and three rolumes of her poems were 
published in London. Ardent admirers sometimes called her 
Hhe Hemans of America.' Her first book, 'Moral Pieces in 
Pjose and Verse,' was published in 1815 ; her last, 'Letters in 
lafe,' appeared posthumously in 1866. 

« She came to Hartford in 1814 when she was Miss Huntley, 
and opened a high grade seminary for young women, which she 
ooDducted till her marriage five years later. She had been ^ 
gwiily reared, and had received a broader education than was 
•t the time accorded girls; while her tendency to rersification, 
ij^ioh was displayed when she was in pinafores, was encouraged 
^hereUers. The lines on the tablet near her pew in Christ 
Church were written by Whittier, long after her death:— 

"8be mng alone, ere womuihood had known 
Ths gift df soi« whioh Alls the air to^hiy I 

Tndsr and awaet, a miMle att bar own 
May filly Itaigor whora aha kaeH to pray.* «• 
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In another part of the business section we came to the site 
of the girls' academy kept by Catherine Esther Beecher (bom 
in Bast Hampton, L.L, 1800 —died, in Ebnira, N.Y., 1878) from 
1822 U> 1832, where her younger sister, Harriet (Mrs. Stowe), 
studied and afterward taught 

Other Uindmarks which we sought were vague or obliterated. 
We could find no trace of the home of that other learned Hart- 
ford woman and long-time schoolteacher, — Emma Willard,— 
who wrote verses along with graver iliings. She came to Hart- 
ford in the late thirties, after she had passed middle life. She 
compiled numerous manuals on geography and history, and 
interested herself especially in the advancement of the ednca- 
tion of women. As a poet she is chiefly to be remembered for 
her ocean hymn, the familiar « Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep." As a descendant of Thomas Hooker, the founder <rf 
Hartford, she belonged naturally to this town. 

Traces only were to be found of the habiUtions or working 
places of that trio of Hartford literary editors, Brainard, Pren. 
tice, and Whittier, in the twenties and early thirties. « Brainard 
was the first of them in order of time," I remarked. « He came 
here in 1822 to edit the CannecticHt Mirror, having tried the 
law unsuccessfully ; an odd, over-sensitivc, unambitious young 
man of twenty-seven. He made a poor editor, but a good poet 
He was essentially the poet of the Connecticut valley. The 
few poems of his which have survived the longest are on themes 
of this region. His work was uneven and not extensive, for he 
wrote hastily, and died at thirty-three; but it endeared him to 
many readers of his time. Most of it was done for the weekly 
press, unstudied and without revision. Whittier, in his memoir 
of the poet accompanying his collected poems published shortly 
after his death, declared that the verses thus written from week 
to week 'would have done honor to the genius of Bums or 
Wordsworth.' 

<« Prentice's Hartford career was brief, covering only about 
two ycttif between 1828 and 1880. It was brilliant and dash- 
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iog, and pared the my for his luooefls in Kentucky with . the 
Loaierille Journal (now ^e Cimrier^oumafy whioh he 
founded. He wm not long oat of ooUege — he graduated from 
Brown University — when he took up the editor's work here. 
He made his Hartford paper, the New England Literary 
Betfiew, popular on the literary side, and spirited on the po- 
litical side. In its columns his earliest and some of his best 
poems first appeared. Whittier succeeded him in the editorial 
ohair at his own suggestion, a friendship having sprung up 
between the two through correspondence resulting from 
Whittier's contributions to the paper from the Amesbury 
fsnn. Whittier's engagement was at fint temporary, to serre 
during Prentice's absence in Kentucky, whither he went in the 
summer of 1830 to write the life of Henry Clay for the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1832. But although Prentice rotumed to 
Hartford and published his book here, he did not again take 
up the Beeiew ; and f oon afterward he went back to Kentucky 
and started his LouisTille JaumaL 

** The shy Quaker in homespun was in marked contrast to 
his worldly and elegant predecessor, but he performed quite as 
satisfactory, and, in its different way, as brilliant editorial 
work. Prentice in his farearell editorial introduced him to 
the readera of the Review in a gallant fashion : ' I cannot do 
less than congratulate my readen,' he wrote, 'on the prospect 
of the more familiar acquaintance with a gentleman of such 
powerful energies, and such exalted purity and sweetness of" 
character.' Whittier was here for eighteen months, and we 
have seen how extensiTc and varied were his contributions to 
the Beeiew during that time. Ainong his many poems first 
published in it was the * Christ in the Tempest,' which became 
a favorite in the * First Class Beader.' While here, too, as 
we have noted, he prepared his firat book, < Legends of New 
England in Prose and Verse,' and it was printed in the office of 
the EmUew, In his writings and letten he has given glimpses 
^ his Hartford lif e^ He has told us that he boarded first at 
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the ♦ Old Lont Tawn,' and afterward in the family of Jonathan 
Law, aometime poetmaster of Hartford, who»e house was on 
Main Street, by the comer of Orore Street It was his Hart- 
ford life that the poet recalled in the opening lin«i of tfa« 
dedication of 'Miriam,' to hie friend of those days, Frederick 
A. P. Barnard, who in his young manhood wrote for the 
Beview: — 

-•The yew» •» many sliiee, ta youth snd hop. 

Undw the Chsfter-Otk, our hofowop. 

We diwr Uilok-rtudtel with sU fawing MM. 

u By the way," Percy here interjected, « isn't some leUc of 
the Charter Oak preserred? " Only its site is marked, by • 

tablet, he was told. 

Of the Hartford "Wits no definite landmarks were to be 
traced, while of their work, it was remarked, only the lines of 
Trumbull's " M'Fingal " — 

"No Bum e'er Mt Ih. hdter draw 
With good 4Viiilon of th. law" — 

.urrlTe among our most "familiar ^^"^r^" J^^^„ 
heard tliis couplet quoted, but he knew nothing of •« M'F.nga^ 
he said. Accordingly this epic of the Revolution, after U.e 
laanner of Hudibras, with its sliafts of ridicule against the 
British and their Toiy allies, was recalled for hi. beneht 
Its object, he was told, was, as Trumbull himself stated it, to 
express « in a poetical manner a general account of the Ame^ 
icu contest, with a particular description of the character and 
manners of the times, interspersed with anecdotes, which no 
history could probably record or display; and with as much 
impartiality as possible, satirize the follies and extravagances 
;Co-trymr;;ii well a. of their enemies.'' lU pnncp^ 
characters were "M'Fingsl," a type of the old4ime coimtry 
squire, who stood for tiie Tory interests, and "Honomis, 
SpIIinting the AVhigs. It was finished and P^l^-hed m 
Hartford in 1782, and its popularity was great Several ed*. 
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tions were published in England as well as in this oonnfay. 
Professor Beers classes it as the best of American political 
satires in rerse ^ with the possible exception of the < Biglow 
Papers.'*' 

Tramboll was the chief of the Hartford Wits. Of the 
others. Dr.* Lemuel Hopkins was called the ** bludgeon satirist 
His Terse mostly appeared in ** The Anarchiad," a descriptive 
poem fagr the Wits, in « series of twenty-four numbers published 
in the newspapers. He also contributed to. similar produc- 
tions, M The Eohok" and ^ The Political Green House,'' subse- 
qnentljr issued in book form. Theodore Dwight's work was 
largely in <«The Echa" Joel Barlow's principal effort was 
«The Vision of Columbus," published in Hartford in 1787, 
and twenty years later expanded into «The Ck)lumbiad,'* 
brought out in Philadelphia. Ck>lonel Humphreys's hand was 
in •'The Anarohiad." Humphreys earlier wrote his pictur- 
esque life of General Israel Putnam, upon whose staff he served 
as major at the beginning of the Bevolution. Later. h.e was 
on Washington's stoff, and became closely attached to the great 
captain, who inspired his animated battle-pieces and patriotic 
Terse. He was the first American ambassador to Lisbon. 

Our walk finished at thtf-Allyn House, where we spent 
this night, going on to Kew HsTcn the next morning, -f 



Arrived in the << City of Elms " we made our pleasant way 
along the leafy streets first of all to the Yale College buildings, 
west of the beautiful Green in the city's heart We strolled 
about the elm-studded Campus; viewed the famous Fence, the 
gathering place of Yale men from the college's early days | 
and made a little tour of the buildings, including «< South Mid- 
dle,** the one spared monument of the historic <<01d Brick 
Bow." 

As we rambled from point to poin^ hero and thero was 
noted a room or a quarter identified with the ooUege life of 
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after poets and authors, while Peroy was told of their student 
daya The brilliant list began chronologically with James 
Fenimoro Cooper (bom in Burlington, N.J., 1789 — died in 
Cooperstown, N.Y., 1861), who entered the college at thirteen 
in 1802, and was rusticated beforo the end of his junior year, 
when he went to sea as a midshipman in the Navy. Next 
was James Abraham Hillhouse (bom in New Haven, 1789 — 
died here, 1841), poet and orator, a college mate of Cooper's, 
entering at sixteen, who early won a reputation among college 
men from his Master's oration on « The Education of the Poet," 
and his subsequent Phi Beta Kappa poem, "The Judgment." 
To him Fitz-Greene Halleck alluded in his lines "To the 
Recorder" — 

•• HQlhouse, whoM niule, like his Uisbms; 
' LIfU earth to hesTWi—" 

Graduating as Hillhouse entered was John Pierpont, the 
poet and hymn writer (about whom we had heard when in 
Eastern Massachusetts, in Newburyport), a fine scholar in col- 
lege, stimulated to high endeavor perhaps by reason of his 
descent from the minister, John Pierpont, one of the Yale 
founders; whose "Airs of Palestine," published a dozen years 
after his graduation, fixed his literary rank. Then caine 
James Gates Percival (bom in Berlin, Conn,, 1795 — died m 
Hazel Green, Wis., 1860), poet and man of many talents— and 
idiosyncrasies, of the class of 1815, graduating at its head, 
with his tragedy of " Zamor" a part of the Commencement 
exeroises. Ten years later N. P. Willis was hero, in his senior 
year (1827) rooming on the third floor of Old North, in the 
same entry with Horace Bushnell, who was his classmate. 

Donald G. Mitchell (bom in Nortific^i. Conn., 1822—), 
genial, philosophic " Ik Marvel," whose " RcTcries of a Bach, 
elor " retains peronnial charm, was of the class of 1841. Three 
years after, in the class of 1848, entered the scholarly and 
heroic Theodoro Winthrop (bom in New Haren, 1828 —killed 
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in the Battle of Great Bethel, Va., 1861), norelist^ story writer, 
and poet» a direct desoendant from that second John Winthrop 
and first goTemor of Connectiout^ whose career we had traced 
when in « The Heart of Essex;" on his mother's side in line 
from Jonathan Edwards, whose great-granddaughter she was, 
and through her connected with seren presidents of Yale; who 
himself, had his health permitted, would have followed in his 
ancestors' footsteps, and might have become a college president 
Of the class of 1863 was our poet of to-day, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, son of a poet, — Mrs. E. C. (Stedman) Kinnej, — 
bom in Hartford, 1833, but '< brought up" from infancy in 
Korwich, who entered the-college at fifteen, and at seventeen 
was suspended for some irregularities, though in later years 
restored to his class and given a master's degree. 

Kote also was made of some of the renowned eighteenth 
century students : among, them Timotiiy Dwight, graduated in 
1769; Jonathan Edwards, 1721; Noah Webster, 1778, in the 
same class with Joel Barlow of the Hartford Wits and Oliver 
Wolcott, their intimate, whose grandfather, Roger Wolcott, was 
the earliest Hartford poet; Jedidiah Morse, <<the father of 
American Geography," of the class of 1783; and Benjamin 
Silliman, our « Kestor in Science," class of 1796. Thirty^hree 
years after Koah Webster, the other dictionary maker, Joseph 
Emerson Worcester (born in Bedford, N.H., 1784— died in 
Cambridge, Mass., 1865), was here— in the class of 1811. ^ 
Shortly after his graduation he went to Salem, Mass., and set ' 
up his school, where, as we had learned, the boy Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was once a pupil His » Dictionary of the English 
Language" made its first appearance in 1860, after several 
years had been devoted to its compilation. 

In the School of Fine Arts building Percy found much en- 
joyment in looking over the historical paintings of Colonel John 
Trumbull, Connecticut's early and most distinguished painter, 
which constitate the " Trumbull Gallery." He made a copy of 
the inseriptioQ over Trumbull's tomb beneath the building, 
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which read: "Colonel John Trumbull, Patriot and Artist, 
Friend and Aid of Washington, lies beside his wife beneath 
this Gallery of Art. Lebanon [Conn.], 1760— New York, 

1843." 

"Yes," I replied to Percy's question, "the poet John 
Trumbull was of the same family. The great^frandfathers of 
the poet and the artist were brothers. The artist was the son 
of the first Governor Jonatlian Trumbull of Connecticut,— 
Washington's close friend throughout the Bevolution, - and 
brother of the second Governor Jonathan Trumbull, who served 
from 1798 till his death in 1809." 

A short walk along High Street to Grove Street brought 
us to the old burying-ground, a quiet spot behind stone walls, 
" separating college halls on the one hand from the stir of 
business on the other," as a local writer pictures it, which 
Percy desired to visit when told that more distinguished per- 
sons are said to be here entombed tiian in any similar enclos- 
ure in the coOhtry. 

Wandering along the serene paths we passed graves of 
presidents of the college; of lienjamin Silliman, and his son, 
the second Professor Silliman ; of Noah Webster; of Jedidiah 
Morse; of the Bev. Lyman Beeclicr, father of the eminent 
Beecher family of brothers and sisters ; of the Kev. Leonard 
Bacon (bom in Detroit, Mich., 1802— died in New Haven, 
1881), the leading Congregationalist editor and writer in his 
day, and minister of the First Church of New Haven for 
fifty-seven years; and of his gifted sister Delia Bacon (bom 
in Talmadge, Ohio, 1811 — died in Hartford, 1859), writer 
of historical tales, but wider known as the prophet of the 
Baconian theory of the authorship of the Shnksperian plays, 
disclosed in her « Philosophy of the. Plays of Shakspere 
Unfolded," the publication of which in Boston and London 
in 1867, two years before her death, made a commotion which 
did not subside after it liecame Vnovm that the writer^s mind 
in her later years was aflfecteil. Also were seen the tombs of 
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William Dwight Whitaej (born in Northampton, Haas., 1827 
— died in New HaTen, 18d4)i the eminent philologist and 
Sanakrit scholar $ of James Dwight Dana (bom in Uticay N. Y., 
1813 — died in New HaTen, 1895), the geologist and writer of 
authoritative treatises on mineralogy ; of the poet Hillhouse ; 
and of Theodore Wgithrop. The grave of the latter was 
marked bj a plain granite crossi simply inscribed with names 
and dates only. A friend with ns recalled that when Winthrop 
was buried he was followed to the grave by the students of 
the college in a body, by whom he was universally beloved. 

The building of the Historical Society being near, opposite 
the opening of beautiful Hillhouse Avenue, we made a brief call 
therCi and found much to interest us in its literary museum. 
Then we strolled up Hillhouse Avenue beneath the arching 
elmsi toward the fine old pillared mansion at its head which 
was the latter home of the poet Hillhouse, in his time called 
« Sachem Wood." The place was built by his father, the states- 
man Hillhouse, member of both branches of the Federal Con- - 
grass in periods following the Revolution. He also laid out the 
avenue through his ancestral farm, himself planting its lines 
of trees, helped in this admirable work by a young man who 
in after years had the satisfaction of walking beneath them - 
as President Day of the college. And to the taste and public 
spirit of the elder Hillhouse is mainly due the planting of the 
older New Haven streets and The Green with elms, a centuiy 
and more ago, f rmn which the college city got its name of the 
''City of Elms." Of the poet's earlier compositions written in 
New Haven, the most important was his ''Deraetria, Percy's 
ICasque." This he carried to London in 1819 and first pub- 
lished there ; immediately after, however, it was reprinted in 
this country. His drama of '' Hadad," which gained him most 
repute, was written at " Sachem Wood." 

The birthplace of Theodore Winthrop was in another part of 
the city, some distance east of The Oreen, on Wooster Street 
As described by Wbthrop's sister, in her biography of him. 
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it was a roomy house of old-fashioned New England type, with 
hall running through the middle, four rooms on a floor, and a 
great garret Winthrop here Imwsed in an excellent library, 
and had the good fortune of companionship with a scholarly 
&iher and lover of nature, who took long walks with him into 
the beautiful country around their home. ** He wrote nothing 
of note here, however," I added, •* beyond the theses which won 
him prizes during his college term. For some time alter his 
graduation he was abroad in seareh of health, making pedes- 
trian tours about 
Scotland, into 
France and Ger- 
many, in Switser- 
land, and in Italy 
and Greeca 

"In Bome he 
made the acquaint- 
ance of William H. 
Aspinwall of New 
York, one of the 
founders of the 
Panama Bailroad 
on the Isthmus, 
and was engaged 
as tutor of Aspin- 

walFsboy. Later theodoss winthhop 

he was employed in thd New York councing-house of Mr. 
Aspinwall Soon afterward he went to Panama, in the interest 
of the Pacific Steamship Company, where he spent two years. 
The return was by a roundabout way overland. He traveled 
through California and Oregon, generally in the saddle, when 
traveling— it was in the early fifties— in those regions was 
more romantic and more difficult than now, and fuller of adven- 
ture. On the way he was smitten with smallpox. Before he 
had fully recovered he resumed his joumqri and on the Plaina 
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was tak«D ill agaia He lay down to die; but his strength re- 
turning, he renewed the straggle and managed to pull through- 
Back in New York he took up his old work in the oounting- 
house, but shorUj was off again, haWng joined the expedition 
of the gallant Lieutenant Isaao O. Strain, of the Navy, to 
sunrej the Isthmus of Darien. In this undertaking he ex- 
perienced many hardships. Again in Kew York he turned to 
the study of Inw, and in 1805 was admitted to the bar. 

^At this time Winthrop's home was on Btaten Islandf 
where he was a near neighbor of George William Curtis. 
Between the two a warm friendship sprang up, and Curtis 
fostered his literary actiTity. He had written much/— 

sketches of travel, a novel or two, and numerous poems, but 

had published nothing. In 1857 he went to St Louis to prac 
tioe law there ; but his health was too precarious, and he soon 
returned East His first'publication was a glowing description 
of Church's great painting of « The Heart of the Andes,' which 
he had watched develop on the canvas in the artbt's stndia ^ 
His novel of < Cecil Dreeme' was offered first to one publisher, 
then to another in the spring of 18^. The second publisher 
accepted it, but put it aside becaubw of the unsettled state of 
public affairs. «Love and SFates,' his best short stoiy, was 
sent to the AUantic MonMjf in the spring of 1861. It so 
ciqytivated Lowell, then the editor, that, upon learning of 
Winthrop's enlistment in the Army, he enga^ him to write *. 
a series of war sketches for the magasine. 

«< He enlisted in the aHillery corps of the New York Seventh 
Regiment in April, 1861 ; and his graceful, dashing sketch of 
the « March of the Seventh Regiment of Kew York to Wash- 
ington,' which appeared in the Ailaniic of the following June, 
made his reputotion at once. His active military career cov- 
ered three short months. At Fortress Monroe he was made 
acting military secretary and aid of General Benjamin F. But- 
ler. He was killed in the disastrous affair at Great Bethel, 
while standing on a log nearest the Confederate battery, wav- 
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ing his swoid and cheering his fellow soldiers to the advance. 
«0n the 10th of April,' wrote Curtis, «he left the armory 
door of the Seventh with his hand upon a howitxer; on the 
21st of June his body lay upon the same howitser at the same 
door, wrapped in the flag for which he gladly died.' 

<<The works which have made VVinthrop's reputation endur- 
ing-. < Cecil Dreeme,' 'John Brent,' < Edwin Brothertoft,' <The 
Canoe and the Saddle,' <Life in the Open Air' — were ail pub- 
lished posthumously ; and none except < Love and Skates,' and 
the < March of the Seventh,' received his final revision. His 
poems are collected in the < Life and Poems' prepared by his 
sister twenty years after his death." 

South of the Green, not far from the college, was the quar- 
ter in which the poet Percival lived in tlie forties a hermit's 
life in bachelor rooms. These rooms were in the upper story of 
the old State Hospital. Very few, even of his near friends, 
were adipitted to them. If others came to see him, he would 
open his entry door by untying a rope which fastened the 
outer knob to the wall, and come out into the entry, where 
he would stand and talk for any length of time, or take his 
caller below to the reception-rooms of the hospital One of his 
rooms contained his valuable library and collection of minerals, 
another was his study, the third his bedroom. His bed was a 
cot, and a block of wood placed under the mattress served for 
a pillow. The floors, evidently never swept, were covered with 
a thick mass of rolling lint, and through the lint was a beaten 
path from the bed to the stove, the writing table, the library, 
and the entry door. He had previously occupied two rooms 
over a bookstore in the busy part of Chapel Street, which were 
more crowded than these, with his books piled in double tiers 
against the walls, and in heaps about the floors, leaving scarce 
space for his sleeping-cot, his chair, and the writing-table. His 
dress was careless and of the simplest One suit sufficed him 
through summer and winter, till worn threadbare. His only 
outer garment for years was a brown camlet cloak, scant and- 
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tfainlj lined. Abore thti olotk peered hie heed eoyered with a 
shabby i^Uund oloih cap. 

'^Sneh are the pictures of the poet and hie hermitage^^ 
I remarked, '< which his hiogn^her, Julius H. Ward| giTca 
Donald G. Mitchell remembers him, at the same periodi as 
^Hhukf haggard, and unkempt, with a wild look in his eye, scud- 
ding through the streets with an uneasj, swift pace, his shoes 
unUacked — untied perhaps, other garments dilapidated and 
mstj : ' with his < scant old camlet cloak in chilling weather 
drawn dose around him.' He was <a cantankerous man,' 
Mitchell says, 'taking life hard, taking ererything herd except 
the minutim of learning, most contented and easy when writing 
till midnight on etymologies, and on recondite phrases and ' 
philologic pussies.' Yet he wrote Tcrses, lyrics, and songs 
which became household things. 

<*Peroiyal was obliged, to resort to various sorts of literary 
drudgecy to get his living, since the practice of his profession 
of medicine was distasteful to him. He was much devoted to 
the pursuit of geology, botany, and other sciences, in which he 
was a master, but poetcy was his best love. All of his poetical 
work was done easily and rapidly. When a boy of fourteen he 
wrote a mock-heroic poem on. the times, which extended over - 
two thousand lines, with a preface of nearly two hundred lines, 
in which he invited the Muse. In college he was repeatedly 
writing verses. In 1820, a few years after his graduation, he 
published his first volume of poems, more varied in character 
than had previously appeared from any other native poet It 
included the first part of his < Prometheus,' his longest and most 
elaborate poetical work, written in the Spenserian measure,- 
which later on, when completed with the second part, Whittier 
so warmly praised in his Hartford paper. < God pity the man,' 
this feUow poet exdaimed, 'who does not love the poetry of 
Perdval t He is a genius ci. Nature's making t ^ 

^ In the spring of 1822 he published the first number of his 
^OUo' series, after the fashion of Irving's VBketoh Book,' andi 
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Dana's 'Idle Man.' This was brought out in Charleston, 
South Carolina, whither he had gone the previous autumn as 
partner with a lecturer on botany. The partners soon separat- 
ing, Perdval was without resources. Putting out his doctor's 
sign, he devoted himself to verse-making for the Courier^ 
then the first literary journal of the South, while waiting 
for patients. But very few came, — indeed, it is said only 
one came, troubled with sore lips, for whom he prescribed a 
dose of salts, gratis, — for his reputation as a poet had pre- 
ceded him, and, as he explained, 'when a person is really ill, 
he will not send for a poet to cure him :'" which reminded 
Percy of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes's early experience as a 
practitioner with the reputation of a wit 

"The second number of 'Clio' was brought out here in 
New Haven in the summer of 1822. Two years later Perci- 
val's collected poems in two volumes, upon which his reputa- 
tion as a poet largely rests, were issued in New York and 
London, principally through the agency of Samuel G. Goodrich, 
who was one of his steadfast friends. The third and last 
'Clio' appeared in 1827. His last poetical volume, 'The 
Dream of a Day, and Other Poems,' was published in 1843. 
His patriotic odes and campaign songs, the latter on the Whig 
side and most popular in the campaign of 1840, are ranked 
among the best of their kind ; while his ballads^long survived 
his day. His uplifting lines, ' 0, it is great for our country to 
die, where ranks are contending t ' became one of the familiar 
and stirring battle songs of the Civil War. 

" Perdval's most important literary work outside of poetry 
was his scholarly assistance on Webster's Dictionary. His 
contributions to science included his reports upon the geology 
of Connecticut in 1842, and the later rep<ftrts as state geologist 
of Wisconsin, which position he was holding at the tune of his * 
death in 1856." 

• A little journey to ^Edgewood," the home of Donald' G. 
MitA^<>^l| was the -finishing touch to these pilgrimages. This 
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laj to the vett of Iho oiij, and souUiwottward of towering 
Watt Book, in a yet aemi-niral region, though not far re- 
mofed from the d^a life. We made the trip faj carriage, 
preferring to drive out rather than to take the tioUej oar, that 
we might loiter hf the way, if so minded, or torn anido 
horn main thoronghfaree to explore inviting street openings 
V^ Twws. The route we chose took us 
along shaded 
avenues, through 
Bdgewood Park, 
aoross West River, 
and over the river 
plain to the old 
''Coddingtonroad'' 
I on whioh is the 
Edgewood Ridge. 
We had with us a 
description of 
Edgewood which 
Professor Beers 
gave some years 
ago in the Critic, 
and from this we 
easily recognised 
the place, time's •- 
changes in its as* 
pect having been 
comparatively 
slight 




•tOOtWOOe." HOMI OF OONALO 0. MITCMtLL. 



From the line of evergreen hedge along the roadway, sloped 
np the grassy bank upon which the picturesque vine-mantled 
house was set^ with shrubs and flowers brightening the turf. 
Behind roee the steep hill, with overhanging woods, which 
gave the place its name. The house of stone and wood, with 
nstie potoh and veranda, high^ itched roof and dormer win- 
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dows, was built hj Mr. Mitchell after his own fancy, in place 
of the old farmhouse, -:- the ** grayish*whifco farmhouse " stand- 
ing behind <Hhe great purple spikes of lilacs'' as depicted in 
^ My Farm at Edgewood,'' — which he first occupied when he 
came into possession of the place, back in the fifties. The 
stone for the lower story came mainly from old stone walls 
found on the farm. Within the house a comfortable spacious- 
ness characterizes the rooms. On the south side of the gener- 
ous entrance hall open double drawing-rooms, with French 
windows giving upon the veranda, which fronts a soft lawn 
framed in evergreen and other trees ; on the north side of the 
hall is the library vrith broad fireplace, full-stocked bookshelves 
lining the walls, book-laden tables, and the genuine bookish 
atmosphere ; at the rear is the dining-room, extending across 
the house from north to south, with family portraits gazing 
down from the walls, the windows looking out upon the hill- 
side. Korth of the house is a vegetable and old-fashioned 
flower garden, with box-edged paths, back of a hemlock hedge. 
Here Mr. Mitchell has lived his serene life of a literary 
country gentleman, with occasional excursions into the world, for 
nearly half a century. <<He was only a few years past thirty 
when he purchased Edgewood, and settled down to country 
life," I related, ** but he had already made < Ik Marvel's ' repu- 
tation secure. He had published his * Reveries of a Bachelor ' ; 
'The Battle Summer,' being vivid notes from his observations 
in Paris during the revolution days of 1848; < Dream Life'; 
and 'Frosh Gleanings'} — all marked by a delicate touch, a 
light fancy, dashes of gontlo satire, kindly philosophy, and 
much sentiment, which captivated the leisurely thoughtful 
reader. < Fresh Gleanings,' treating in a light vein of foreign 
scenes and experiencee, was his first book,'brought out in 1847, 
after his return from long journeyings in Europe. He had, 
gone abroad for his health, which was delicate all through his 
earlier years, and had spent half a winter in Jersey, the other 
half in tramping about Engknd visiting every county, and a 
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jew and a lialf on the Gontiiieiit Meanwhile he wrote letten ' 
to the Albany CttUivaior, afterward the Coum^ Gentleman, 
whieh formed the basis of his book. The 'BeTories of a 
Baohdor' had its beginnings in an essaj oontributed to the 
Beitiksm LUerarp Meeeenger. This was ultimately expanded 
into the little book whieh, first pubUshed in 1850, possessed 
a ft weln a tlo n that none of its numerous imitators has attained. 

Its revival a genera- 
tion after the first 
issue found its oharm 
nndimmed. 

«"Ik Marvel's' 
second foreign trip, 
which resulted in <The 
Battle Bummer/ was 
also taken in part for 
his health, which had 
been impaired hj the 
confinement of a New 
York office in which 
he had been studying 
law. Upon his return 
he began in New York 
under an assumed 
name the periodical., 
publication of * The 
Lorgnette: or Studies 
of the Town fay an 
OperspOoer/ composed of freehand satirical sketches of men 
and things about the city, the authorship of which piqued 
curiosity, as the matter provoked much comment It was later 
acknowledged, when published in book form in 1850. 

^ Before he came to Edgewood Mr. Mitchell had spent two 
years in Venice as the American consul (185S-1854), during 
which service he collected material for a contemplated history 
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of the Venetian republic Tliis plan was not carried out, but 
the notes were to some extent utilized in his later works. 
His airy Edgewood books, — « My Farm at Eagowood,' and 
< Wet Days at Edgewood,' — first appeared in the sixties. His 
<Dr. Johns' was also of this period. Tlie < English Lands, 
Letters, and Kings,' and 'American Lands and Letters,' the 
reminiscent works of his latter years, have the old charm and 
touch, and have found their place among the lighter literary 
histories. 

« In what may perhaps he termed his specialty— landscape 
gardening, the refinement of farming, and the aesthetic aspects 
of rural life, — Mr. Mitchell's work has been that of a sort of 
pioneer. It began In his youth, when, while working on his 
grandfather's farm near Norwich after his graduation from 
college, he won a silver cup from the New York Agricultural 
Society as a prize for a plan of farm buildings. His <Bural 
Studies,' published in 18G7, and reissued seventeen years after 
in his < Out of Town Places, with Hints for their Improvement,' 
became a standard book of its class. His interest in art has 
been constant, pen and speech being employed in its behalf. 
He has been a member of the council of the Yale Art School 
since its establishment, and has occasionally given lectures 
there. At one time he had a plan fully formed for establish- 
ing a critical literary journal to be called The Examiner^ but, 
for some reason, it was abandoned ; in later years, however, his 
editorial hand was shown in the conduct of Hearth end ffemef 
a magakine of a more popular order. He is a genuine New 
Englander, being the son of a long time Connecticut Congregar 
tional minister^ and grandson of a Connecticut chief justice.'^ 



Back in town we dined at the New Haven House, afte^ 
which we rode to the railway station, where Percy found his 
<' traps" forwarded from Boston, awaiting his order; and we 
partedi he taking a train for New York whence he was to 
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Jomnqr bomewmrd to the West, I leturning Eastward. As ire 
were exchanging good-bfes, I expressed my regret th«t our 
hbenurj oould not hare been so arranged as to embrace the 
entire range of New England literary landmarks, the homes of 
the few other writers whom we had been obliged to pass by 
nnnotioed/or places celebrated by them ; but this would hare 
iuTolred more time than Percy had at his disposali and tangled 
our routes. Ky buoyant friendi howerer, cheered me with his 
hearty assurance that he was goiog back with a multitude of 
pleasant impressions and a pretty fair. idea, he thought, of the 
hand which New England had had in the dcTelopment of our 
American literature. 

^Come again,'* I cried, as with a final hand-grasp he sprang 
up the Pullman steps; <<come again, and perhaps we^l con- 
coot another scheme of pilgrimages into broader fields.'' 

^Depend upon )t, I jshaU," the fine fellow responded, and 
the train was oA | i 
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Btoriee,** 168; •• Harper Story Booka," 
168 ; •• Pewaerea," eoontry boiae of, 168. 

Abbott, Joha Stephen Oabot, atadent at 
Bowdoia College, 106, 446; aketoh of, 
167-168 ; hit *• Yoang Chrittlan Beriea,** 
1«B; ••Mother at Home,** 168; Ufe of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 167, 168; Ufe of 
Napoleon III., 168; last home of , at 
Flair llaren, 170. 

Abbott iMtltnte, New York, lehool of 
the Abbott brothere, 16B. 

Adams, Abigail (Smith), wifeof PreeldenI 
JohnAdama,8U; ••Letters** of, 954. 
' Adama, Oharlea Fftuiola, lat, Boatmi 
homeoC,»>;blrthplaeeof,964; works 
of, 684. 

Adams, Haimah, birthplaee of , 416, 417; 
aketoh of, 414-468; her pioneer work, 
••A View of Rellgtoos Opimons,** 416. 
416, 4S8| •• A Snmmary History of New 
England,** 416, 418; •• History of the 
Jews," 4ir, 418 ; •« nratb and Eseellenee 
of theOhristlan Religion,'* 41t ; ••Let- 
ters on the Oospets," 498. 

Adams, Prof. Herbert Baxter, i66L 

Adams, John, Diary of, qnoted, 176; SSI, 
988,688,684,416,418; sehoolmaster and 
tew BtndSMl In Wetosster, Kassn 684. 



Adams, John Qnlney, tew stndmH la 
Newbnryport, Masa., 71 ; 908. 

Adams, Phlaeas, foander el Us 
liomtklg jtntkoUiffift 99a 

Adams, Bamnel, 144, 419. 

Adams, Thomas, father of Hannah 
Adams, 417 ; aneedotes of, 418. 

Agamis, Elisabeth (Cary), her CambrMga 
Behool,38l;a05, 

Agawls, Jean Louis Rodolphe, 917; home 
of, Cambridge, Ham., 881; life and 
work of, 3M-ae6; initial LoweU In- 
stitttte leetnres of, 1616-47,806; works 
of; •* Contrlbatlons to the Nataral 
History of the United States,** •• Heth- 
ods of Btndy In Natnral History,** 
••Geotogleal Btndles,** 306; death and 
graTo of, 306; Iiongfellow*s lines to, 
308 ; Loweirs enlogy on, 364 ; 40B. 

AgNnsls iMHMe, Cambridge, Mass., 681, . 
306, .106. 

Agassis Sehool for Tonag Ladles, Caas- 
bridge, Mass., 881. 

Agawam (Ipswieh, Mam.), ITS. 

Atkang <Minvakir, DonaU O. BOtehett's 
Letters to, 500. 

Aleott, Abby May, see Nierleker. 

Aleott, Abigail (May), wife of A B. 
Aleott, 875; sketeh of, 866418; 668, 



Aleott, Ann 
967, 801, 304, .806, 468; his ••Temple 
School,** 301, 301,300; of the Traseen- 
dental Cl^b, 30S, 361, 388 ; in Ooneofd, 
Mass., 875. 8M-386, 301, 30, 307-401 ; 
876; sketeh of, 886, 88M6S; his pnbUo 
•• Conrersatlons,'* 368, 387, 386, 400, 401 ( 
in Philadelphia, 301 ; his oxperlaMntoC 
••Pmittenda,** 88SJ07, 4». 406; Dean 
of the Sehool o6 Philosophy, 466^ dOt i 
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A]«Ott,AMM 

A]«ott, BHaabtik, M, M. 

Ako^ Lowly auy, lii Boaloi^lN, MTi 
hi Ooaoord, I9B|SM|SM, MO^ Mf^ 94| 
m^ VMUl iktlflli of, «MM; m 
■my m«M,M| an, «T, SM, IM, 481^ 
M; grmvo ol,4lt; books of: "Flovor 
WMmrm,m; •'HoipllaltkotolMO,'* 
M{ ••Moedi,'' lit, Ml «LlMl€ 
Woa«i^" M, »«, 9IB, M«, «•} <*TlM 
OM IMOoMd QIri,'* »1} ^UUto 
Mom" M, M; ••Stawl Straps,** M; 
«• Woik,** »«, « I M Tho Mbdora Mopli- 
IrtopMoo," M} «My Olrlo,** M) 
••Vaiv Iko UlMt," mi ••JMk mmI 
jm," M; "^o^ Boyi,-M| "Lvlo't 
UWwy," Ml "ftoweidftol WIM 



N| •• Tho Old T»wa by Iko Swh* «^ 
M, Ml THMr^Ml OaIm,'* N| 
'< J«ditk ud HolofinMi,*' M| «*yiovir 
udTkoffa.''Mw 

•• ANoo Bllol ** (Bonk Ono ^ovoM), M. 

Alloa, BoT. WUIlMO, praidoBl of How 
dolB Collofo, 181»-ini, Mrtk^iooo of. 



Allolom Abb (Ckumli^, tm vlfo «< 
WMblBflOB AllrtOB, M,»i| dootk of, 



Aloolt fMiny, la Ooaoofd, Mm., M, 



••rMlllaBdo,'*M-M, 
"AloolftHoaMk' 



AMrlok, Tkonii Bolloy» WrtkpkMO of, 
^orliaoalk, MJI*, 69,M-M, M4 { fl, t9 { 
. ■ki4okof,aBdModooCworfc,M-M,M, 
Mil odilor of Xvtnf Bmtmhktf, Mi 
odltorof IkOiMoalto MhrntUg^n^mi 
Ml, Ml, Ml BoolOB homo of, Mt 
Ttnwa BIrooC, M4, Mt MB, »l| fho 
••UMIokOMO te Plaokaoy Btraol,*'M4, 
MB^Mi oarlkr homo la Ohartoo Btraol, 
Mil Foakapof, S77, tM; books of i 
••Tho Bollfl, a Oollostloa of Chlaios,** 
Ml Mpaiq^ Hoeklaoo,** M| "Tho 
BoOai of BaMo Boll,** H, M{ ••Tho 
Ooafio of Trm Lova H ovor did Baa 
■ ■sst k ,** Ml MBMspiMa,** Ml oOal 
of klsH^ad,'*Mt «PasaM,''a MOW ool- 
loollsmMi ••IhsBloiyof aBad Boy,** 
MiM, M, M I ••Mailoffo Daw," M| 
"Fradsaas PaHNy," Mi "A Blror- 
■walkBo«aBoa,*'M; "noQaooaof 



*N} "ThoMlllvator TMfody," 
Ml "MofSid«,"Nf 
toiaslk," M, Ml 
IbMn*" N| "fki Mslsr^ ftafsd^; 



AllotoB, Martha Boaiteftoa (DaaaV, 
soooad wif of WaoUHtoa Allsloa, 

AllstOB, Washlafton, MS,M8, M| Gam. 
homos of, MB, MT; skotok of, 
S kis frioadikir wltk Wsskhii. 

tOB Irrlnff aad wltk Ooloridfo, Ml| 

wltk Wordswortk, Soatkoy, aad Lamb, 

M7 1 LowoU*s plotara of,M | dmtk of, 

M; kls**Tho Bylpks of tho Bsasoas 

aad Otkor Fooms,** Ml, M| ^Mo- 

aaMI," M ; kb palBtli« •• BoUiaaar** 

feast,** Ml 
"Anortosa Flist CImb Book, Tko,''19. 

M. 
ilSICfTOOa JMMI|flMIIWrf WhlttMf oditsf 

of, 61. 
iisi fH c iaa ifatlJtff Jfajasla^ JC. f . WIBIs'b 

BootoB porlodloal, IM, M. 
••Amortosa Bekolar, Iho," Bmonoa*^ 

Pkl BoU Kappa onttai of MM, MB 

Mi. 
Aai«sbary,MMs., 17, 41M,»| Wklttlsr 

laadaiarkslB,»4l}MI. 
Amkoiot Oollofo, Jaoob Abbott t«lor,_ 

aftorwards p ref ssso r , at, MT-IM. 
"Ab Old Baehohir,'* aom dt #lams of 

WUItam Lteyd aafrlsoi^ M. 
Aadofw, Mass., Utonsy kiaMaiti of, 

4-BI|M,B,M. 
Aado?srHlll,4,M.M. 
Aadofsr Tbookflsal asayMty,B|ftl»ib 

M,17,M,M,M7. 



ABaaal8,Tho,M. 

Aathohify Olab» Tho, of MM* : 

Mi s lltoraryioaBdonof,M, Mil 4M, 
Aathohigy, tho Moathly, soo JUball^r 
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JmH JfaosnyMamfjr^,Tho,Lowoll'booB> 

aootioawlth,iM,M{hlspooms pah- 

Ilshodia, Mi. 
Applaa Way, Gambrldgo. Xsos., M, M. 
Applodoro Ishmd, Istas of Bhoals, 11^ 

llf,114,lli»m,lM,lM,IM. 
Applotoa Ohapol, Harrard ValTacpity, 

Loagfoihnr-s faasnd at,Ms Lowott's 

faaoralat,M 
Applotoa, Fraaess BItaaboth, soo Lsaf- 

foltow. 
Applotoa, Kathaa, M, M, Mi. 
Applotoa, Gob. Bamaol, tho Paritaa, US. 
Applotoa, Thomas OoM, MI,M^ M, Ml. 
Arbolla, tho ship, M. 



MArtomw Ward," soo Browaa, Ckariss 



Ash Btrost, OMabrldgo, Mass., M. 
Asplawall, William H., M. 
Astor Ubnry, Mow Toffc, M. 
Athoonam, Llvorpool, modol for Boston 



Valtod Btatss," Mi, Mi, M, M; hi 
Bprlugflold,M:44a. 

Bar Harbor, Mo., 10. 

Barlow, Jool, 413, 4M. 

Baraafd, Blisaboth, sso PhBllpo. 

Baraaid, Frodoriek Aafastas Fartor, 
blrthphM)oof,471;4ir. 

]tarMrd,BoT.ThoaMs, oariy mteistor of 
Aadofor,MaM.,i»M. 

Bartlot, WUUam, a f oaador of Andovsr 
Thoologioal Bomlaary,!. 

Bartlott,JohB,a8i. 

Bartdl, BoT. Cyras Aagastas, M| samaMr 
hoBia of, at Maashsstor^ y thsBea. 
MsM., M-M; BostoB homa of, Mi- 
Si I portralt-oaloffks by. Ml; ossays, 
M; skotok of, MS;M; BMmbsr of tko 



ilffoaKs JftNKMjr, Lowoirs odltovsklp of, 
ii,M,lM,M; M,Y1; AUhrlck*s oditofw 
ship of, M; Flolds*s oditorshlp of, Ml 
IM, M, M, M. m. M; Mrtkday 
broakfastof, to Holmos, M | M, M; 
8oaddor*s oditonkip of, M, M | 414. 

•• Attio Kigkts, Iho," Ml. 

BMll«l«r, BoT. BtopkOB, 4B^M. 

Baekolor, Tkoodalo, 4B. 

Baek Bay, Bostoa, SM, M, fM. 

Baeoa, J>olla, propkot of tka Baooii- 
Bkakspors tkoory, gnTo of, 411 ; kor 
MPkilosopky'of tho Flays of Bkak- 
. spoaroUBfoMod,"M. 

Baotw, BoT. Loonard, grara of, 411. 

Bailoy, OamalM, oditor of tka AWisaal 
MfUftBt US. 

Bailoy, BoT. Joka, irst arialstor of 
Watortowa, Mam., 144. 

BaUoy, Barak Lorlaff, M. 

Baaoroft, Bar. Pr. Aaroa, fatkor of 
Oooffo Baaoroft, M| kls schohMshlp, 
4M| hUUfoof Wa«hlafton,4M. 

Baaoroft, 000110,117, Ml; MrthphMO of , 
4SI, 4M I craroof,4M I skotohof,4M^M ; 
asooolatloa with forolga sehohu*,4M| 
Boaad uni Bobool at Morthamptoa, 
I, 4411 his ••History of '^ 



Batos, Arh>, homo of, M; his "Tho 
Phlllstlaes," "Tho FBrttaas," a^ 
••Uador tho Booeh Trao," Mi. 

Ba3itor,BylTOBtor,4m • 

Bay Cokmy, 171,174. 

BeaooB Hill, Bostoa, Mi^tM,M-M;MB, 



S8B,M,M,Mi.40B. 
Bodford Btrsot, Booloa, Mi. 

looehor, Oathoriao Ksthor, II 

••Yoang Ladles* Bomiaary" i 

ford, Conn., in. 4M. 
Boeohor, Bot. Chartos, M. 
Bosehor, Bot. Edward, M, M. 
Bosehor, Mrs. Edward^ M, M. 
Boodior, Bot. Hoary Ward, M | his 



Booohor, Bot. Lymaa, graToof, M. 
Boors, Prof. Hoary Aagastla, Mi, 141, Mi, 

. M,4ia,4M.4M. 

Bollamy, Kdward, homa of, Chieopoa 
Falta, Mass., M ; hU •• Looklag Baok- 
ward," M, 4n, 43l| porsoaallty a^ 
trorfc of,4M-M; his Tls Kern Aolfoa, 
431 ; " Banality," 431 ; " MIm Laddlnf 
toa*! Boertt," 431 1 " Dr. HtodoahoTs 
Fraocss,"431;"ThoBliadman*sWorM,*| 
431 1 *«Tho Dako of Btookbrldgo," 4nl 
BoUamy, Dr. Jooepk, fM. 
Bollamy,BoT. Bafas ICialhsr of Bdvavt 
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^PMk, Mi^M) _ 

«dltoriii,tL 



I ••» 40V,'4II^ 471. 

IMlHtmry] 



B«T«rtr BffMft, I9S| nt; Ma 

B0?wi7 fteMt, Vam., m, m. 

B0?OTl7 Hifiorieia Soetot j, MT. 
BIgvlov, OMtfi l>tor, «lMi of IHi, 



I of Mite 



••BiMkkMrd,*' Ik* |4nt0, at bNi of 

flilMlH tli. 

biiUm, jMMi ofliiMpK m. 

BII«,Dr. DmM, mtI, Mlidrtw of Ohi. 



BtlM,Pk«KM* 

BIylkt, Ciipl. SmimI, of tte BrllUi bdg 
•• BoMT,** W«r of laiS, 14ii 

I A th t — — ,»,«■, at, iv» tn, 



I LMIn 8«hool, N. P. WIDto A riVN 



Bnd^toMl, A.M. i. «, a ; hMM of. te 
Koclfc A«lot^, M«».. Sl-Sft, 4,^ 4„ 
^•l«k of, »« ; vorka of. te Pnm tti 
Vmm, S3, as, n, »; gr»T« of, Ml IB 
I|»wtok,lIiM.. 171.171,1111 

BradrtTMi, Dvdlqr, tkoieh of . SMS. 

■^««w.i. Ctoronwr BtaN». a, «, a, „, 
«. m J gr»To of, to Mm, nt } #to of 

lMMMOf,S]S. 

Bnitfrtrooi, BoT. Slaoimi. 

Bndrtroolhomoiitoiid, tho MMioat, Korth 

AiMknrw, MMk, S,SS, », $1. 
BrmlMTd, John GvdMor Cklklw, «7|i 

BnUntrso, Mom., 71. 

Brolilo n%mn Ckanh, Booloa, SB ) /olm 

O. PAlftajr and Bdwrnrd BvoroCt, sfailo. 

ton of . 313 ; Jooeph B. BaekMlMlor Mlii. 

Morof,4lf. 

BnOUo Btroot, CmMdfo, Vmoh M, ». 

337, 343; foraorlj tlM MOId BoM.** SO. 
BnwII. •'HlllAMl't - 

of,l 



.lllontylMHiiMrluof; 
• JtflMfflfMiif, nc, 174. 

Botloa r«bUo Llknry, Oootio TlekMff^ 

B%nr]rla,asi;S71,SM. 
BortoaBadleftlChib,SBS. 
AifM BN»nr«r, fowM kjr KotiuuiM 

WOHi, 144; N. P. WIUli*! yoMM in, 147. 
BortoaTtePMt7,Ml 
BovMb Ob11o|o,3, it, 131, 137; Ln^ 

foOova*, 143, IK, W7.133,M1, MB; Hotr. 

IhotMat, MS, 181, MB; lO, lil, Mi, IIM 

AMoM krolkon ••, IM-MT; CynM A. 

Bwlola*,SM|44& 

Bovl«.8omMl, oiMonMpof Iho ilMiif^ 
XtM ByaMiMa, 487 ; fnivoof«44B. 

Bwr glmt Tfcooln, tip M, Pntl— ulB, 
XJr.,188. 

Bo3rMoiiPlMi,Boiloa,S8i. 

BnidiBH, Oootpt, of OoMori, Mm,, sai. 



Browor, Bmoll* (FloM), 40. 

BffMfo, Ooomodoro Honllo, 183; kto 

•*PiffWNiaI KoeolloetioM of Bow- 

tborao,- 134; tho-BH»w laMfo** 4odl. 

Mt«llo,134;l4B. 
Brigp. CiMrta Fkodorlok, 3M, 838, 3U. 
*'Brlfhtwood/' J. O. HoUoMl't lolor 

0pHiig8oMlMMiio,483. 
Brook, BoT. Jokn, mt\f mMkmmwj U 

ld«»ofSboias,ll3. 
BrodklolNuik. Oopc Somool, of BovlOf, 

VoM., ia tbo BadMvy flakt. XIaa 

Pklll»»«War.3N.383. 
Broirii Ften, Hawthorao a*, SM; SN; 

Oooiifo Blploy, ftraador of, 388. 
Brooks, BoT.OkarlM TtaDoal^SM| ikoMi 

of,aM.33l. 
Brookt, Hot. Edward, S44. 
Bnokf, Mary Am (PUUlpi), aolhir of 

Pkl11l|it Brooko, 7. 
Brooks, BoT. PkUll|»,7| klo oowtry 

koMo IB tho Pkllllpo Maaoa, Korlk 

ABdofir,Maak, 83,34. 
Brooko, Wlllbwi Oraj, fklkOT of Bar. 

PkllU|iaBrooki,7. 
Brova, Allo^ S»; kor Mlho I»aj ot kh 

Yoatt,-fW; ••MoadowOnn.-sa 
BrowB, J. AppiolOB, ISSi 
Bi«wB,Mui of OMwaloBda, P. B. 8m. 
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boni*t OBllitaioat ia tko oawo of, 378- 
377 ; Aloott'o latoraol In, 3M ; daagkCon 
of, wllk tko Alootto la Coaooid, Man., 
4001 

Browa, Moon, a fbaador of Aadoror 
Tkoolofiloal flonlnarjr, 8. 

Browa Uaironltx, Oooifo D. Proatioo at, 
488L 

BrowBo, Ckarln Fkrrar (**Artonat 
Ward**), MS; akotok of, 110-173; <«Ar- 
tomvi Ward! Hlo Book,*' 171; "Tko 
Babn la tko Woods,** m ; •« AaioMf tko 
Mormoos,** 171; ••BIztr Mlnatn la 
Af rioa,** 171 ; •• Great Moral Skow,** m. 

Brunowkik, Malao, 17, M, 100, 100^ 148^ 188, 
17». 

Bryant, Fkaaon (MroUM), wifo of W. C. 
Bryaat,484. 

Bryant, Dr. Potor, fatkor of W. O. 
BryaBt,S48,484,487. 

Bryant, Bally (Saoll), Bwtkor of W. 0. 
Bryaat,480,487. 

Bryant, William Gallon, 38, 148; a oo»- 
trikator to Dana's •• Tko Idio Maa,** M7, 
S48; story of *• Tbanatopsls,'* M8-900, 
487-480 ; of •• Tbo Fratfrnont," 348 ;" Tko 
Afn," Pkl Beta Kappa poem, 1031, 348 ; 
SB8 ; blrtkplaeo of, Oammtngton, Mass., 
448, 440, 488'403; 403, 480; la Oroat 
Barrington, Mass., 48I, 400; seonn of 
kis favorite poems, 400, 488, 480 ; kis first 
pablkked poem, 487 ; kIs yoatkf al sat* 
Ire, ••Tbo Bmbaifo,** 487 ; story of ••To 
a Watorfowl,** 400; anistaat editor of 
tko i^car rorl; Jlrrlew, 403 ; editor of tko 
Htm YoHt Evenin§ /tef, 4BMM; his 
soeoBd eoUoetloB of poems, 410 ; trans- 
latkm of tbo Iliad and tko Odyssey, 470 ; 
bis death and bnrial plaeo, 410 ; as plo- 
tarod by Hawthorao, 470 ; 481. 

Baokingkam Street, CambrMfo, Mass., 
337. 

Baoklackam's Boston Moatkly, see JTow 



month, N.H.,SS3. 
Baokmlastor, Her. J osop k Btoveaa, of I 
Antkotofy Glab of 1334, SS8, 410 . 



OoBOord, Man., 178. 



Ball, Olo, 130 ; tho •• Maskhw** k 
ofaWaysidoInn,**380. 

Banker HiU.Battloof.SM, Ml; 30, a88,»4. 

Barnett, Mabel (Lowell), 308. 

Barr, PresMont Aaron, of PrtaooloB Ool* 
1080,438,433. 

Barr, Aaron, 178, 433. 

Barrongbs, Joha, 191. 

Barronichs, Capt. William, of tho V. 8» 
brig ••Bntorprlse," War of UIS, MO. 

Bashaell, Hot. Horaeo, a stadont al Talo, 
400. 

Byflokl,Mass.,71,00. 

Bynaor, Edwfai LsssotCor, skotok of, 333- 
334 ; kls - Agnn Barrlago,** 308, 304 ; kls 
oikor books t ••Psaolope's Saltan.** 
••Kimport," ••Tko Tritons,** ••The 
Bofam*s Daagkter,** and "Baokaiy 
Pklps,**334. 



ft, Qoorfo WasklBftOB, -Tmnf 
awklle,** Kortkampton komo of, 413, 
444 ; sketek of,444-448 ; kIs kookst ••OM 
Croolo Days,** ••Tko Oraadinlmes,** 
••Madanw DolplOne,** ••Dr. Sorler,** 
••History of Kew Orleans," ••Tko Si- 
lent Soatk,'* •• Jokn Marok, I 



Gabot, JamnBIHol, Mofrapber of I 
amibrldge,Mass., Ulerary laadmarka of; 



Cambridge Common, 3M, 318. 
Cambridge Port PriTatoGramaMrSobool, 
• HtrtmnaadMaigarotPaner pnpltoki, 

330. 
Campbell, Margaret Wade, soe Deiaad. 
••Canoe Meadow,** Holmetf's anoeolral 

eoantry seat, PlttsfioM, Mns., ODOl 
Oarloton, Jamn H., 88i 
Carlylo, Jane, 361. 
Garlyls, Tkoaias, serre sp ondsBse of, wllk 

Kmonon, 311; Emerson*s IHwdsklj 

wllk, 380^1. 
Onycf BcVt Tkt, MS, 170. 
Carroll, Prof. Ckarln C, 338. 
Carroll, Kt. Bar. Jokn, D.D., 410. 
Gary, Alloe, oontrikator to Tk§ JTalisaal 

Erm,9B, 
Gary, Bllaabeth, see Agassis. 
Gary, Pkmbo, « 
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OMtna Oevrt, BoildM, Mti 



nn>Mx. 



BAvM^Tyml, u 



I KlWww crvllw), wift 

•f W. S. CImaliv, ttepool, JTL 
llMiMrtiifcMfy EltoatKi— mwtMWi. 
Oluunliii, WIIBmi Xltary, at, MT, tlT, 

mt Boitoa h«M or,.m, m, »{ 

pMMMlHy Md ■>• > ><■ of wwk, at- 

m I ikoteb of , st-w ; m, m, an, m. 

CiOBBliW, WUUmi BltrT, M, Iho pool, 
koBOor, OoMotd, XoM^ in, Mti «N, 

llM i Mrt i n , Wiiltaai Hoary, M oggoplwr of 

iai,HorTai4,IM. 
Okopol Birool, Mew Hotoi^ OoM.,4ia. 

Ohoftoi Btm, Mm^ sn,i«» fw, aH^Mr, 



■, sn,Mi. 

▼•To poono !■,«?. 
Dkorlw Oirii, Hortfori, OoM^ 4n. 
Ofc f toM lf oot Boryl mgr o — d, floloM, 
t\ ■mrlhorM** ikoldMi of, 



Ovfl Wor, Join S. 0. AMoM't htotorr oC, 
Mi{m,m,m,m,M)T.w.uiggi». 
oMi Mtneo lo, aM{ ai«, a»i, an, i«» 
aia,aM,Mi,4ii»«i^«C4Pr. ' 

Cterfco,Ror. J«MiiyoMMn,ai7, av^iiai 
•loH of lan, Hwfmfd, Ml m, nt} 
Hni ttff of lio ""-nmiiwilioui Olok 
aoaitti. 

OlcoToteiid,Piof.Ftekir,of BovMa Ool* 



rv*rii 

Twote**)* «!{ ooooMd Uortfort ho«o 
of,«»474; tkoMi of, 474-111$ kh-Ia- 
MMWrtiAbfOMl,- 474, 4rt| oikorbooko 
of: •*lhoOolabrotod J«npli« Ftag of 
OftlOTono," « Bovgkliiff It," -Hi* aiM- 
•4 Afo,'* «*TW AtfTODtwoo of Tom 
tewyor," •• Iho Priaoo and IhoPoopor,* 
««PonwMa BooolloetioM of Jooa of 
Aio,** -P«dd>ahootf Wllooi^'* ••Iho 
AdTOBlWM of Hoeklokornr FIm,'**«A 
OoMMetloolToBkoo to Kl^ Arlkw^ 
OiMrt,-471 

CSovoUmI, Howy EomoI], om of Iho 
•«FlToofClobo,**aM. 

ClofolMid PkAndmUr, in. 

Oohh, BylTuivt, Jr., Mi. 



«<MMrHi'oGhalr,» gifl of fbMkrt^t 

oehool dtfMioa to LoMffUtov, aa 
Ohooto BrMfo, IpnrMi, Mom., 119. 
ChvMChwohtOMMWWio, Mom., aw. 
ChtM OhMoh, Battfofd, OoMk. 4ai 



lor, of Ipowloh, Mom., 194, 177. 
Ooflla, Joihw, WMMmI MhoolMOtlor, 
4i, 79 1 h oMM l Md of, Mowhvryport, 



Colorldfo,8om«olTliylor, M7; Woghtaf 
Urn AlloloM't frinMbliip wMh, tH, m f 



Choofor, iMklol, Iho PoHtMi oahool. ..«^,^ . 
MOtlor, kooM of, ta Ipovlok, Mom.. 178r Oiviwoll. Dr. Jooopk Otoon, 4S, 441. 

OkooTM,BoT. Dr. Oootfo Barron, Ua I Us - - -- - - - 

••Dooooa OllM*o DtHinory,** Ha. 

Okorry Strool, OMokrWio, Mom., aH. 

ChoilMl Birool, Boolom 1H» 1H» iN^ iO, 
117, M8^ m, IBi^ SH. 

<Moopoo FMIa, Mom^ 491. 

CMM, Piof. V^Moli JoMM, koMo awl 
olody of, aMikfldiO,a97-a09| kto ••Bnt- 
lMi ond BooMM Fopidar Bolhidt,- aaa, 
nti okolok of, a»4iat BrUlak Poolo 

odiiod ky, awi aaai MNodotoof Lmmu 
oad,aN| aoa. 
ChlM, I^fdio Maria. Ha, aankMJkwmit 

OoMood Figki, iko, m, laa^ aa7, 497, 4tti 

OoBOord Lyoown, Ooaootd, Mom., an. 
Oaa a off d BITOT, an. 

OoMOod Sokool of PkOooopky, 879» aaai 
■kotokol,499i Low ka M. AlooM's k«. 

I MOVOW dOMflplkMI of, 4ai* 



OolHio Library, Hamrd Uaironlly, 9H» 

an. * 

OolnniMo ValTonrfly, ua, 199, 471. 
CbMooNiMnlfk f%«,P.a Baabora** odi- 
lonklpof,ail. 

of. 



Onnooffd AoadoMy, Ooaoo r d, Mom., an. 
Oonootd Ai- 
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OoMordBootalOirolOk 

In, ass. 
OongrMi,VA,94,99) Wobtlor la, fnm 

PortoaMWlk, Mai^ M9| Btopkoa Imb- 

fcUow la, fkoM FwUaad, Mo., 197; 

Tlmolky Follor tah 999$ Joka O. Fal- 

im taNHSi 4U} JaMMUlUkooMta, 

498. 
CuuuMeui UUtar^ ^. O* 0* Bralaaid 

odltoror,40a. 
Oonnootlovl Rivor, 949, an, «». 
Ooaaoetteal Talloy, Iko, 419, 499-149, 489. 
'U.B.fHialo, 141,919. 



OoBWoy, Moaeoro Daatoi, Wofiapkor of 

Hawtkorao, 909. 
OooUdgo, Joka THaploBMa, Jr., M9. 
Ooopor, JoMM VMkaoro, H ; aH a do a l al 

Talo,4n. 
Ooploy Bqoaro, Boaloa, an. 
€br«a4r, TW, H. P. Wlllia*o ooaaoottoa 

wilk,151. 
Ooltoa, Rot. Joka, Iko Paritaa adalilor, 

ofBortoa,t7,9l4. 
OoltoB, BoT. BowUnd, ooa of Bar. Joka 

Oottoa,9l4, 
Ooaaoll of Bafoly, MoMaekaaolli Bay 

Ooloay,a9. 
Ooonlry Brook, Havorklll, Mom., 99, 49. 
(karkrJbunMil, LooIstIIIo, Xy., 99, 49fL 
Oralglo, Aadrov, apolkooary fonoral to 

Iko Aaiorleaa Anay of Iko BoroloUon, 

9M; of Iko Oralglo koaao, CoMbrMgo, 



Oraltflo, Madam, la Iko Cralflo kooM, 
Oambridfo,MaM., 9H, 9H; akolok aad 
aaoedolM of, 999417; doalkof,an. 

OMUglokoaM,Oambrldfo,MaM., oooLoag- 
(oltow (Oralglo) bowio. 

Oralglo BIfool, Oambrldgo, Mom., aaa, 997, 
917. 

OnuMk, Okrktopkor Poaioo, 9B9. 

CKipm, Tko, Vow York, 197, H9. 

OamalBO, Maria, ^xbo Lampllghlor,'* 
487{ papllal Mn.Bodgwlok*t oekoolla 
Loaos, Mom., 487. 

C^mlagtoa, Mom., MrlkpkMoof William 
Oalloa Bryaal, 449, 449, 4S9 1 40 1 Iko 
pool's oarly llfo koro, t n I H ; 491. 

Ovrtls, Jadffo Boajarala Bobblas, IH; 
olaM of 19H, Harfaid, 909. 

OmIIo, Bantu, 999. 



Corlis, Goorgo lUkaor.iaa. 
Oarlls, Ooorgo WUUam, 99, 911.199, 991} 
btoskolokofa^^Moaday OToalag** at 
1*0 «aolod, 9a94ni 997, 419,494, 



Oaakiag, Oalak, 94| kit ••] 
of Bpala,** 79 1 77 1 koaM of, 99. 

Owkmaa, CkartoUo, popU al Mn. Bodr 
wlek*t MkooU la JLoaoi, Mom.. 497. 

Oattom UooM, Bootoa, Matlkow Vkll- 
Umt la,47{ Wlboa Plagg la, 192 ; llatr- 
Ikorao la, 414, 411; BaaHoCI < 
la, 441. 

Oaslom HooM, Hov Totk, 1 
TlUola,409w 



toola,9ni9H,m,414. 

Dmi», Bdmimd T^ow b ridgf, lai. 
Daaa, CkM Jootieo naaela, 918, an. 
JaTOM Dwlgkl. tomb of, 4n. 



Daaa, Blekard Hoary, Iko pool, 91, 199; 
•• old gray ataatloa " of , al Maaokoator, 
Mam., 199, 909; 917, IH; Bootoa komo 
of, 947-949 ; okotok of, M7-9n ; kla*^ Tko 
Idio Man,** 9C7, 949, 497; "Tko Bao- 
oaaoor,** M7, 949 ; kit Bkakoporoaa loo- 
loroa, 949; odltomklp of Iko Kmtk 
^Mcrtonn BtrMV, 949 ; 989, 489. 497. 

Daaa, Blokaid Hoary. Jr., kla -Two 
Yoan Beforo Iko MmI,** 917, 989-01, 
494 ; •• Tko Boamaa*« PHoad,- 991 ; •• To 
Oaha ami Baok,** 991 ; defoada I^^HIto 
ibivom 991 ; gravo of, la Bmho. 998 ; 489. 
I, Iko oM, Oambridgo, MoMn 



liaato Cliib,Tho, moollag la Loagfollovli 



Darimoath Oollogo, 99, 9M ; Qoofgo Tlck- 
aor a Hadoalal, SH; 40; fmmdor of. 



Day, Joremlak, prooMoal of Talo OaUogo^ 

1917-1919.491 
Do Kormamllo, Bor. JaaiM, 191 
Door Itlaad, Noirbarypoft, Mo m., 91 9, 

9199.71 
Doarfleld,MaM.,71. 
Dooriag, NatkaaM, M9; kto Irogodlao, 

•• CaraboMol,'* aad •• Booaarlo,** Ml 
Doork« Woods, 199. 
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'•]iM|M«i,h«Mor,in-«i|..^ 

of, MMM; kw- Jobs WgiFmtfcw, 
«l,»lt •Ikwbooksi •'IteOMOM- 
«M Md OIlMr T«tNi,** •• 
• PhlUp MMlHli Wltek** IM. 



^P itl ieiOhiilty),!!!. 

OMray, Bmt. Onrllto, m | MrMiptaM of, 

A«i; SHKIfaniMol ridlOT im idHor of, 

Ml MM or ito«NMnk«tof«,a«,ir4i 

ftMffmi'i tdHonktp of, !«, «4. 

INwy tlJolui 44MW, in, m. 

iNokoM, OhMtoi, Ui| origlMl rims. 
Mfflpto of, te rioldi*! Llbrwr, !!•( « 
gMH of Jm. T. noMi, IMi 01 lour 



IMfo, Morr AMgoO C* OoU BhbIIioo**). 
kooMof. in, IM ; ikolokof, lit-MS ( kir 
kookii ••Oooaiiy UtIm miA Oontry 
Tkloktet,'*««Oolo Dojr^- »*AVwkU 
■MopkOTo,** Ui{ ••Wkliilor't MUaofn 
•%Uiian. 

Po Mk M l ir Hotgkto, Booloa, m. 

Itovakif,0lr Ooofit,M. 
IHMkIifload,blii of Bkooli, IM^ |M,»I^ 

in. 

]>o«lo3r,lCoroy, 11,111. 

DoilOf , OovorMir TkomM, M, tr, 111. 

Dwibor, OTOlklo, too Tkonoo. 

Doolopk FMMOi, too Lowoii. 

DwICkl, a««M ISdwonIo, Mdgnpkw of 

#OMilkoa Bdworit, 4401 
DwICkl, TkooAoto, 441, 411, 
Dwfgkl, Tkoodotoi ooa of obovo, 441. 
Ihrlfkli Thaolky. prooMoiil Tolo CoHifo, 

t1fl-iaiT,ikoldlof,4»44l|r 



■Mloa,inokoloi,11l. 

"* Ifidcowood,'* koMo of DomM O. MIMkOll, 
Kov-Hatob, Oomi., m, 404, 640. 

Edtokl, Isnol, tko '• BpoiiMi Jew," la 
tko •• Tftlof of ft WoyoMo lAo," M7. 

Bdwofdt, BoT. aoMUkoR, tltoof komo of, 
Kortkkommoii, Uam,, 4» ; momorialto, 
4») akotek <if, 434440, 4«M41;trlk«lo 
of, to Bftfok nonopoMl, 4» I - ▲ Kftm. 
y TO of Sorprlainf GoiiTwiloiii** by, 4M \ 
••IfiMftyo 00 tlio yroodom of tko Will," 
441, 4il| monUMrfpt loilor of, 440i 
- JCdwordi lloll,- moekbrMflo booio of, 
4iMfl I OMooiloloor, 441 1 otbor bookoof, 
wrItloN ot Slookbrhigo i <• God'i Xml la 
Crofttkw," oiMl ••Tko Ifolnra of Viiw 

l«o,''4tl| Ublotto,4tt I oioilMtol Yolo 

Ooilogo,fn. 
aawonli, JooolkftB, Sd,ioooMlprodd4Bt 

ofVAhmOoll«|o,4». 
Bdwordi, Jodffo Ptorropoat, 4». 
B4wordi,0orak(Plorropoiit), wifoof JoM- 

Ikoo Kdwordi, 441, 4M| 4mXk of, 

4». 
Edwonk, Rot. TImotky, fotkor of Jooo- 

IkiM Kdwonb, 434, 430. 
Klfc»t, Aoaft, MO TIeknor. 
KItot, Ckorlof Wililom, proiMoMt of Hoiw 

TooiUalToniUy.flfC. 
Xllot, Homool, nr. 

niot OonffniRiiUoiMl Oknrok, Hoikoiy, 
• • MftM.,JoM>bAbbntlpMlofof,140. 
••Xlloii Lootao** (liOOlM Okondlor Mool- ^ 

Ion), KM. 
Blory Strtot, Combrldfo, Mom., 9». 
niory, WiiUoai, of Itkodo lokuid, AM. 
Am fUroot, Conoord, Mom., STf. 
•• Bmwood.** CombrMgo Mom., ai ; okotOk 

of, IMM44; «0) LowoU'i b>To of, m\ 

Lowoll plotorod I 



fOiitOf 



rmiilotailolTolo 



•■Ml Of BUSfta** taTwn^ FoHo- 

•OOtk, A.1I., IB, Ml 

BMt Bofotkfll, Mom., 04. 
BMt lodHo MOffOkoati, oM Mmo, nr. 
BMt Moodow Bfook, Homklll, Mom., 411 
BMt VorU, BoTOfkUl, Mom., 41^ 44. 



BnbormTko, 1M,I1T| BryoafiyoMkfOl 
•ollro oo, 447. 

Bnionofi,Okftrioi, bfotkor of Bolpk Woldo 

Xmocmo, 400. 
Smonoo, Kdvord, of Jfowkory, Mom., 

170-140. 
BMonoo, Bdword, brotkor of R, W. Bomt- 

oon, ■tiidoot fai Horrotd Ooltag^ 400 ; kk 

Mkool, te wkMk R. W. BMonoa toofkt, 

Dr. Bdwoid, ooa of B. W 
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Bmonon, t70| kli ^BMnoa ot Obh- 

Oord,'* 970, 303,084. 
Xmanon, BUiskotk (B«lkotoy)f m* 
Bmonon, Bllon, dfti^tM of B. W. BoMT- 

oon,S03,300. 
Bmonon, Bllon (Toekot), int wlfo of 

B.W. Bmonon, 400. 
Bmonon, Bov. Jooepk, ton of Tkonuw 

Bmonon Iko omlgnuit,plonoo r mlnlslor 

oCMoodon,MoM.,170. 
Bmonon, Hot. Jooopk, oorly mlnliCor of 

Mnldon, Momi., 140. 
Bmonon, l4rdlft(JookMm), looond wlfo of 

It. W. Bmonon, 001,001. 
BiMonon, Mary (Moody), wlfo of Bo?. 

100. 

Bmonon, Mary, B, W. Bmonon'o •• Aont 
Mnryi^fTS. 

Bmonon, Pkmbo (UHm), grMKlmotkor of 
B. W. Bmonon, lOOi moirtod to Baim 
Biploy, 407 ; 404 ; wItnoM of tko OoMOod 
riffkt, 410,418. 

Bmonon, Bolpk Wokto, minlolor In Boo- 
ton,04| 147;"PiimaM0ft,*' U0,a04;174; 
onomtry of, 170-141 ; 104, S17, SSO, S3, 
004, 300, soil In tko TkooMondontnl 
movoinont, 308, 341; OMoelotkm vltk 
Tk9 DM, 308, 304 { tkoKmonon-Curlylo 
Oomopondonoo, 311 ; 414, 890, 330, 878, 
873,374, 870 ) hooM of. In Coiioonl, Mmi., 
874470, 381, 383} ikotob of, 380-387, 407- 
410; komo of, In tho •• Okl Monno," 380, 
888, 4(^7-410} ••Nfttttro,** 380^ 383, 410 1 
Inilnmoy of, witkOnrlylo, 88M81 1 Intro, 
dnetkm of Corlylo'o worka to Amorlcft, 
881; tko ••Bftttio Monomont** kymn, 
884 ; Pkl Bote Koppo oration of, 1887, 
884; "BMoyo,** ooeond book of, 381; 
otkor book! of t •• BopraMntotlTO Mon," 
«« Bnffllok Traits," " Oondnot of Ufo,** 
Mlfoy Doy," •'Sooloty ond flolitodo," 



Olid Blograpkloftl SkotekM," •• 
Iftnloa,** 388; pononol oppooranoo of, 

411,418,414. 

(WoMo), wlfo of 
, of Nowbory, 140. 
BoMnon, Bntk (Hoikino), motkor of 
B. W. Bmonon, ISl, 407,404. 

t Tkomoo, tko wiljinat, of Ipo- 



wlok, Mmp., dnt Am ori oo a i 

B. W. Bmonon, 174, 178. 
Bmonon, lUT.WIIUmn, of CoMotd, Moos., 

grand/fttkorof B.W.Emonon. 180, 407. 
Bmonon, Bor. WUliom, M, fotkor of 

B. W. Bmonon, minlator la Uorraid, 
100; minlator of fint Cknnk, 
, 181; momborof tko Antkology ' 

Clob of 1804, SSO, 881; 904, 384, 487. 
Iteioraon, William, brotkor of B. W. 

Bmonon, 378; kla Mkool for glrla la 

wklok It. W. Kmonon Ungkt, 888, 4B0i 
Kmlloott, Oovornor Jokn, IIS, 177. 
•• Kntonvlae,** U. fl. brig, 140^ 
Kmox llrldgo, aoo Bovorly BrUfO. ' 
Xmox County, Mom., 17k 
Jftiaox Inatitnto, Bolom, Maaa., 818. 
BoNox Btroot, old, Boaton, 898, 830. 
••Xtliaii Bplkoof lloraky,** BooWklttlor* 

Mattkow P. 
Etenimg Ulrror, Kow York, 88, 188. 
XpttUng nott, Kow York, Brynat'o « 

aklpo^40M18L 
Brerott, Aloxondor, 888l 
Brorott, Bdwaid, 889, 808, 801, 811, SM^ 
Broratt, Bar. OllTor, 898. 
BTorott, William, komo of, In CiMaArMfOi 

Maaa^aiO. 
Kverg Aolmtiaf , 08. 



FftlrobUd, FnneM,aoallryoat, 

Falrfllokl Btroot, Boatua, 300. 

M Fklrflobla,'* Wonkam, Mom., 184. 

*• Pknny Fara ** dora Pkyaoa WUIIa), aoo 

Partoa. 
FOrnnm, CkorlM Malf kt, W og ra pbor of 

Parkman, Ml. 
FOrnkam, Martko, oorly fHaad of Iko 

Oorrlaoa family, 70. 
VMoraMtraet CkorOk, Boatoa, Wn. B. 



MFMtowa, Ma'am,** Loi«foilow^O int 

MkoolmlatroM, 187. 
Faltoa, Ooraolloa Ooaway, Mrtk^bMO of, 

TS ; in CiimbrMfo, 898 ; oao of tko«« fl?o 

of Cloba,** 898; 898,830. 
••FOwooroa," Farmlactoa, Mo^ ooaatqr 

komo of Jnoob Abbott, 148. 
Flold, Oyma Waat, birtkplnao of, 488. 
noM, Hot. DftTM Dadlaj, of Btaofckridfab 
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INDMZ. 



IliM, David Dvdtoj, ti« Jwlft, IB aiodB. 



Jtold, y^illitiBi Bimrf. 

fWd, Itov. UMry JOrtHs MrthptaM < 

fftoUi, Aral* (AdM^K »» IS. »» SIT. 
fftoUi. Jmm Jhnmm, li, ii, «, 1i» W ; 



Itadlr libnrj of BffllM ?Mlry,- M { 
••Bidlii* and alkw yttM," a»; Mi, 
tm,m,m\ "Th—dtrboH Klll,'*tMi- 
MT k0M« of, Ml M, SHi BoalM 
k«M'<sn.Sr7-4lt| lll,S». 
FimClranlhBotlMfltl. ^ 

flM Ckwak, IpfwMi, MMk, m. 
flM Oharali, cr N«v ]UT«a, lUr. IiMii. 



yolwi«,Ohiirl«,». 

Forbw libMrjr, KortkuBpton, ]!■«.« 

Vbrwl CItf , Me PMtbuid, X«. 



Fim OtaNh, y •irkWTport, MiMi., «, ft, 

flffM ODagragMiaiua Chvnk, KortkMiip. 
tMi,lUM., J( - 



t ' 



nn« PftrM ChwelM CmMdf*, Ber. 

AM«I HolniM't miMlstry In, WL 
lint SoBib Owollm Volmtetoi, OoL 

HlfgiOMl'l flflm«Dl of frMd llATM Ib 

li«OiTllW»r,ns. 
Vbk*. Jolui(Bdmwi4 Fltk« OrMB), «•; 
koMi of. Ib GMmVrldgB,M, W ; tkotoli 



of. 



OoMBlo Phlkwopliy,'* «<t||, Ub.,*^ 
WorM," •• DanHBlMB,** •• lSso«nkNM of 
M Bf^^hrtloiilM,'' and •«Tho DoHIbj 
of lUmr m\ «<Tho IdoB of Ood,** 
**Thol>oolrlBoofBf«)latton,**MThnNig|| 
JfBlBTo to Ood.- "Tho OrilloBi Ported 
of A w o rtow Hlotory,- -Tlw Bofln- 
■liifi of V90 BBgkBd,- ^Tbo AbmH- 
MB ■oTolBtioM," Mfii, DioooTory of 
AbmHob,'* ••Old TlrilBlB,*« "Tho 
Miiloilpid Tollojr IB tlM Ohll Wor," 
Mid ••Mytk BMd Mytk Makon," m. 

life*. JokB. gWB lg iBBdfktkor of Joka 
Fltko,ai. 

••nToofOI«ko.Tko»*«W. 

viogg^ wiiiOB, mi tkoiek Of, tn-nii 

kooko oft ••SiBdIoi III tko TloM aad 
VMool.- ••HidoyoB Doyo," ••A Toor 
.vttklko Tfeooi,- BBd ••▲ Yoor wHk fko 



r^n OoaotttBttoa, PortHBOBlk, XJf^ 

V^Morafl, PkOko, too PkUlliio. 

WnmO^ Bor. OoBTOfO, of WotortoVB, 

MooB.,an. 
FMBkUa AoBdomy, Aadom, Umm^ ■, 
WoBkllB, BoBjoMla, Tl, Ml, fUi 
IVoo OkBTok, Wotvortor, Mflok, T. W. Hlf. 
• of, tit. 



Vo.,UI. 
VHoBda* MeoMngkoBM, ABiookBrr.MoM^ 

tl;Wkltllor't|mfrln,as. 
IMtloBda OomaiBiilty, aOB; LobIm M. 

Aleotra ftory of, la •• T^aaoeoadoBtal 

wiM<hito,*«aaB:aB<.>9r. 

FBllor, ElloB KllakBW, ooo Gkoaalng . 

fUlor (OmoH), Bonk Morguret,m,»t| 
Mrtkplooo of, at; okotok of, »»4M; 
**CoBTorMlloBt » of, IB BottOB,a01, 101 1 
OMOolotloB of, wHk nu IHmit 101 1 ko- 
ooBMi OoBBtooo OmoII, W; kor yr». 
Jootod •• History of Ike Boaioa Bopok- 
llo,'* at, m: ••IJfo Wltkla aad Llfo 
WlikoBt," M9| kor tiaatkittoBi, Mi 



I kooko of I MOatllnM of.. *• Wornoa la Uw N Inotooafk OMlary," 



•Mikor traglodMlk, 
«4. 



^9m,m, 



Pallor, TImotky, fatkar of HaiiOffol 
Pallor, MOl 

"OftQ Haaniltdn,** too Dedga, ICarj 
Abigail. 

Oaidlaor, Bar. Joka BylTOitor Joka, iial 
prooMoat of Iko Bootoa ••Aalkoloar 
01ak*»of l«M.ni; olaoileal oekool la 
lko*<otady*'of, SS1,»| Oootfo Tlok* 
aor aad William H. ProMoM paplii of, 
ni,ai|tM.M,Mi. 

OardlBor, Wnilaai H., WL 

Oardaor, Abbo DewBtag, M, M. 

Chudaor, Capl. Jeoopk, a. 

OarrlMMi, AMJak, faikorof WtUkuBUoyd 
Oarrlooa,TI. 

Garrlioa, WWIaai Uoyd, iniltllor*i Irol 
k]r,li^M,»l»lklrili. 



JJfDJVX 
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Ben," -Oa the Beoeb,- -A Boa 
QllmpM,** *• The Light Hooew,- - Peggy 
Blight*! Voyage,** - WIM Roam of COpa 
Ann,*' - My Mariner,** -On tboMbery,** 
and -MistreM Hate of Dorerly,- 187$ 
-Chlld*a Ufo** and -Bongi rf Thrao 
Contnriei,**eomp|]e<* by, with Wblttlcr, 
190 ; - BtaiUltndce,'* fliot book of, ISB. 

Laroom family, 188, IM. 

Lathrop, Oooito Pbifoaa, flit 8M; 4M» 
40B,4Sr,4». 

Latbrop, Bom (HrwtborBo), 404} her 
-MomorioiofHnwth«WBO,-«aotcd,4»| 
referred to, 4M ; llrtLploM of, 488. 

Latla book. Brat pablhhed la AmortoB» 
174. 

Law,J^aathaa,487. 
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ic< afc i i « i i,m,nt. 

Mtfy, MM of , at 
W9 Tk», HL 



iMMbw of, ISTiTlaMllqr Fallor 

bor of, nt i J^ta e. falfrof iMMkor of; 



•ol«Km. 
Lmwi, MoMn Ml. Ml, «i I mmty lMi«. 

Lorito. OhwlN MoNrI, m 

l4«lt. OhMloi Bortf«ii4, •• M. Q«id.«* Ml 

iMhiftaa, iiMk, «; SM, Mi, m, an, IM^ 

«97.MI,4M. 
Lhid, JoMj, at 



•M of "tko «raMo4 ovoNb,** '!M, Mi. 
XMrmrr trwUi, ikm DoyoktaM^ko*, Mi. 
litllo HMter,POftHMMtk,yjI.»M,M 



i.llaoi.«Mi,Mr-MI. 
HoBrjCfttotflli. 
nil 



I IilMid, lolio of Bliftik, 1Mb 
1M,1M, 

htm§g9n9W, Amm, am Flofoo. 

Loagfollow, Amm (SomUl), •«. 

iMgfoltov, FMMOi EllanboA (Apfto- 
loaK Mooii4 wife of U. W. LongfoUow, 

' MiiivflghMlof oMfiry Aobli«rtMi'*of 
UiVfoUoVk ••IlyperkHi/' Ml| &MAh 
•■4 bwliil of, m ; iBi. 48i, <3i, 4«. 

Loj^fotloir, Hoiwy Wodowortli, « IMoo of 
• WftjMolM'* bjr.lO.lM.SM.Mi.iO- 
Mi I 71, rs { •• l4iily Wontvortk/* it, Ml, 
Mt-ltlk Mi) Mffthpliieoor, IM-lMi boy^ 
iMMd Iknm of, IM-IM) Inl publloMd 
pooMof,*« TboBottlo of lioroU'oPoiid,- 
1M» Mt-Mii otatM of, IM; "My Loot 
ToMk." lii, Ml ««Tho Bopowalk,'* 

. Ml I ••fUnuMo," Ml, Ml ; IM^ 117, Ml. 
Mi t olaAoirt lift of , olBvwilolii Ooil«go, 
i| fraf^Morahlp of,]H. 



1M-Mi|in« iMRti«oof, 1M| «*rbol- 
itafo of A^lf,** Ml; •• O«li«-Mor,<* 
Ml, Ml; -MorituI MalMw,*' l«i| 
Wnimminklp of, ii» Honrard, Ml, m^ 
IM ; Mi, Iff ; •• TiM 8oi« of HIowoUm,** 
M7. MMM, Ml ; SI, Ml ; - TW Hoi«ii« 
of tho CnM," offlgiB of , S74 ; S7I, iM I 
llnoi •«Td AfMtls,** IM; ••MIdalfkt 
Mooi to tho Djrliic Yotf,'* 911,81 ; M xte 
Villi«o BlookiMltli,'* Ml, Ml; llfo aad 
vock of, In Uio iMgfoIlow-Cralflo 
ho«M, JM-M7| ■Moel»toolBlho**FI?o 
of Cnnbo,** Mi; Jovmol «if, qooUd, Mi^ 
aM,aH,MI;*« Volooo of tho Nltht,**inl 
fNiMMMdvblwiio «»r,aM{ MTii, pMliB 
of Llfo,** MKi xTho Roopor and tko 
Flowon,** Mi ; « Tho Wroek of Iho Uco- 
porw," ond - Tho Bkolotoa te Amor," 
IH, Ml ; «« Ksoolitoi,** int dntft of, to 
tho Harvanl OolWfo Llbnirj.Mi; mtW 
Bolf^ of Brofio,** Mi ; Ibopool'tioooMd 
MWftaco, Mi ; •« Hyporkm,** 3M; - no 
OM Clock o« tho Btoln,** in, 4«.4M| 
'•KTMflolIno,*' bog«B M oOAbriollo,** 
IM; Hawtkorao'a •uoioUon of tko 
fooM, MMM ; •• Tho Brldgo AeroM tko 
aMrloi,'**«BlrdoorpMMgo,'*nid'*Tlio - 
D»j la DiMio," Ml ; •« Tho BolkUiif of 
tko Bblp," •• Tho Ooldon Logoad,'*- Tho 
Two A^ohi,** •• Tho Courtoklp of Miioi 
SlMidtoh,** Olid "Pmil Itoron'o RMo," 
Ml; •• KoTMiogh,'* IM, Ml ; tnifody of 
tho poot*a llfo. 3M; -'Tko Dlvtoo' 
GoMody of Donto Allghlori,'* IM, Ml| 
" Flow«r-do>loeo,'* mmI " Nov Bnghuid 
Ttagedko,*' Ml; •'GhrlMiM,- "Throo 
Books off Song,** •• Aftormath,'* •« Mmqiio 
of PftiMlorm" **VimmM of Mooot,** tm4 ' 
•' UltlmThvIe," IM ; dontkand fwionil 
of. Ml; iH, iM, Ml; "Tko AfioMi at 
SpriiigfloM/* MMM ; 4M, 451, Mi. 
Longfollow, Mory (Foitoi), int wife of 

H. W. Longfellow, doiilk of, IM. 
Longfellow. Her. Biimitel, hrather of tho 
poet, IM, 187, 318; hie Ufo of Longfellow 
4noted,Mi,»l,»|;aat. 
Longfellow, Stephen (1), ton of Wintam, 

tko emigrant, M. 
Longfellow, Stephen (f), ton of Stephen, 
eohoolnmiter, llrot of tko Longfollowt 
tai Porttond(rolMo«th), Mo., M. 
U kg i i H ow,etopM« (^ Msof r 



(S), Jndge, graadffttker ot tko poot, M^ 

lM,U7;oketehof,138. 
LongfBUow, Stephen <4), MS of Stepkon 

(S), Uwyer end etoteenuui, fntker of tko 

poel.M,lS.UI;iketokof,lM| Ui,lMb 

IMu , 
LongfoUow, StepkJB ^ hiotker of tko 

poet, IM, lt7, IM 
Longfellow, WlUlom, of ByftoM, Man^ 

tko emigrant, progenitor of tko Amert- 

OMi Longfollowe, M, M. 
Longfellow, Zllpidi (Wndowortk), IM, Ml» 

HI. Mi. 
Longfellow family, M, 134. 
Longfellow Qavdon, Camhrldgo, Mam., 

331. 
Longfellow komeetead, ByleM, Maiie., M. 
Longfellow (VaMal-Craigle) houae. Cam- 

bridge. Mast., 307, Ml, 3M-337| Long- 

fellow*! deeeription of, in Madam 

Cralg«o*t time, SM ; aketek of, 3M-8H i 

Ml. 
Longfellow mansion, Portland, Me., IM; 

•ketek of, 134-IM ; 137, 141, IM. 
LongfeUow'a elam at Bowdoto Oollego, 

IM. 
Lortag, Dr. George Bailey, 9M, 3M. 
Lotkrop, Margaret C« Margaret Sidney '0, 

4M. 
Lotkmp family, SM. 
Lontoburg Snoara, Bcioton, M4, 401k 
LmUMellit Jnmmal^ ooe Gonrler-JonraaL 
Lorejoyt Ber. Rlljak Parlek, IM. 
MLorewell's Fight,** IM. 
Lowull, Hot. Charlea, ton of ^okn, tko 

Jarlat, father of J. U. liowoll, M, Mi; at 

•• Elmwood,** Ml, 9«, SH. 
Lowell, Franeea (Dnnlap), aeeond wife of 

J. K. Lowell, aM. 
Lowell, Franelii Cabot, the ma na fa otaror, 

■on of John, the Jnrlst, M. 
Lowell, Harriet (Sponoe), motkdr of J. R. 

Lowell. MB. 
Lowell, Jameo Itamell, edltoraklp of tke 

Jflmttie Mmtklg, M. M, IS, M3; 71; 

••Bknwood,** birtbplaoo and llfe-long 

knme. of, n, i4i-lil7; M; MPietaree 

finom Applodora.** Ill, SM; 1»; ^A 

VkMe for OHtlee,'* 141, Ml^ Ml ; 111, 188, 

114, MS, MS, Mi; ••Cambridge Tklrty 

Tean Affo," V7, SM ; SM, 3M, Sll ; •« To 

o. Faifin,''3i3,awi 



Trarals,'* ill; 31^ SSi, S3^ S37, SM) 
■ketek of, S4»-aM; irrt pveme of,pab- 
Itahed over a nom tf« ptmm4, 3M; 
•• Threaodia,'*3M; •* A Year** Life,** flret 
Tolame of , SH ; •• Lcgende of Brfetany,** 
■ecottd Yolame of, M7; nmgaslno of^ 
Tke nomteTf M7; aatletavery writtogt 
of, 317-an; irrt marriage of, MB; tho 
•• BIglow Papon.** M8-34i, 31^ SI, SM ; 
••Earidyee,'* •«The CbangeUng,** -To 
Lamartlne,** ••A Parable,** "The Part- 
ing of the Wayi," ••] 
-Tho FInt Saow mil,** -fl 
nreedom,** and -To V. L. Garrieon,'* 
SM ; - Tke VIoion of Sir Lannfal,** 30a» 
Ml-aU; -TkoCoartin*,** Ml; tko pro- 
poMil - Tlie Nooning,** an ; - Uadrr tko 
Willows,** and -Leareo from my Joarnal 
in Italy and Elaewkere." SM; Lowell 
Inntltnto teeturea of, 953; edltvraklp, 
witk xiorton,of A^rth ^aic Hcnn Mcvicip, 
ten ; pro f aaa u ra k ip of, at Kanrard, SH^ 
SH; "Tke Waakera of tke Skrond," 
SB3; The Commemoration Ode, SM, SM; 
acooml marriage of, SM; enlfgy on 
AgiiaaU, SH ; dlphymatle aenlre of, SM ; 
-Literary and Politleal Addreaaca,** 
MS ; - Laat Pnema,** edited by Norton, 
S»; death ami borlal of.SM; 3M,40|, 
4», 4M. 

Lowell (or Lowle), John of Vewbary, tka 
flrat la Amerloa, aaeeatorof tkoLoweila, 
13. 

Lowell, Rot. Joha, grent-grandfatkar of 
Jamea Rnaaell LoweU, liat mialater of 
Newbnryport, M ; khi motto, 33. 

Lowell John, the jarlat. aon of Rev. Joka» 
grandfatker of J. R. Lowell, M, M. 

Lowell, Jokn, tke pa m p kl e t ee r , •■• of 
John, tke Jarlat, M. 

Lowell, Mabel, aee Baraett. 

Lowell, Maria (Wkite), trat wifa «f J. B. 
Lowell. IM, Ml, 334, S47. 

Lowell family, n.M. 

Lowell, Mapa.,M.lM. 

Lowell konae, Newbaryport, Xam^ M. 

Lnwell 'Inatiiate, Beaton, SM; J. B. 
Iir»well*a leetarea at, sn. 

impfii ryMof , Mi, mi 

L^le Jokn. aee Lowell Joka. 

Lnnt. Adaltoe Trandwell (Pnraona), fTl. 

Laat Oeofffo, pnia of, a 
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: iBN." Ill mMMor to 

J m m i mm Mmtkig, 148| Ifl. 
l4r«d9.CkM jMiM BmMmiIb, of 

«h«Mi B«f ProTtoat,|fm?« of, tM,m 



ODEX, 



lM;iik«,Ckii^late,»». 

I to 



ITLollMi, iMsa, •» HI, Ml. 

ICa«nM, DktM, «»;' hto dweripUoa of 

HotaMi, Ml of ft mw o tt 'i tmllo, m. 
llOfHiM SCTMl, OwiMlfo, MMi^ SM, 

XiUd Birwl, OoMOff^ IUm^ IM. tn, Sn, 

Mala attoot, Htflford, Com., «C Mr. 
Matai attoot, XortlMMqitoi^ Mom., 40. 
MriM HtetorlMl 8o6lety, m. 
lUiM'* chM oolWfo tovn, Uft-lW. 
MitefA lalaml, lalw of Shoiils, !!•, 114. 
•• SUU,** tko, IToirtaiTVort, IUm.. II. 

Mmm, H^noo, », ns, «1 
If MM, Mw7 (PMboiy), M. 
XmMtot fMUlj, fW. 



j,IMorl,liib«V. 
xMiiiiwtl Mdan." Mt Lolknp, Xofw 



«• Miirli Twata.- MO Ommm, SmimI L. 
M ii HBli wi m Bay Ooloay, ttT. 
M oMie fc ato H i Bay 0Mo, 1»-1M| AH. 
■ BlllofRlfkIt,!!. 



M»-Mr| his -Mnrtla LatlMr,** •«0«|. 
Uao Btadlw of HoUaad," ati4 ^BipM- 
•oalatlTO QoTomaioat,** »7. 

Moad, Larkla GoUnalth, m. 

Moad, WlUlaai Batk«rfM, Ml. 

-Meadow dty" tlio (KurtHaaiUMi, 
MaM.).4». 

Modiold,MMt.,41«,41T. 

Modfoid,MaM.,7a. 

MolloB, F^odortek, tSS, IM. 

Mellon, OreaTlllo, hie '•Olad TUoi aad 
SMiTlale»,'*14«; tSI. 

MolloB, Jadffo PreatlM, lit, Iff, M. 

MelTlllo. Henaaa, 4U ; -Amwhoad.'* 
FlUeflold komo of, M, tft; hit sea 
and othetf ttorioe wriitoa hora, «a»-4M| 
•«Typoo,**4ai,ffi6,«M; «« WklleJaokel,** 
m, 4M; <«nerre," "leraol FoMor,- 



tola.- 40; ~ Moby IMck,- 411. 4M{ 
frioadelilp vlth HawtlMmo, 4BMM; 
■kotok of, 4B4-IM i " Oaioo," and •• MaidI, 
and a Vvyngo Tkllker,** 40| ••Bed- 



noaeo of, 9^ 
Xaei«, Jeraalek, Ml, Mt, ML 
MMo«,I>r.Loiren,t. 



Mafkor.Bor. Cotton, Ml klo « XafMdla,- 

M.ntim,»i,m. ' 

Matkor, BoT. Inoraaeo, «, Mt. 
Mklkor.Malkaiilel, gravo of,MI| ekotok 

of, ML 
Xalkv, Bar. BuBnil, M, Ml.' 
MaF,AMtrfl,MoA1oolL 
May, Bar. Baaiael Jooopk, Mi. 

i]toak,Mt,0f| tkitob il, 



MotTlllo, Tko Malon Tkoaaae, Ml, 40; 
Ike flril M«^ MoWtllo, oriciaal of 
HolBiet*e*« Tko Laei Leaf,** 4Mi 

Memorial Hall, llanrard Uaironlty, US. 

Mempkremafoff, Lake, MC 

Meootomj, ladlaa naaM of ArUagtoa, 

Meroantllo Ukraiy Aaweiattoa, Bootoa, 
fr,M.fri. 

MerHmao BlTor. 0,4.% 44, M, 0, 0. 

Morwin, Henry Cklkla, komo and work of, 
Moi; kle -Boad, Traek, and Btablo," 
Ml 

Motoalf , Hollleton, Maee., 420i 

Mite BITOT, Kortkamptoih Man., 44S. 

•• Mfloi OTtoHly,** eoe Hatpin, Okarlw G. 

Ml]toa,Maie..»0,Ml. 

Mltokell, DoMiM Grant C'lk Manrot"), 
a ttadent at Tale Oollego, 40) kla 
<• BoTorioi of a BiMkelor,** 40,4M, 08 1 
•• Bdgowood,*' komo of, 4ir-4M ) eketok 
of , 404n I •• Dream Life ** and •• Freak 
Gleaalnge," 40| •«Tko Battle Bam- 
mor,- 40, 60: -My Fkrm at Bdfo- 
vood," 40, Mil ••Tko Lorgnette,** 
0t) ••Wot-Dayi at Bdfowood," "Dr. 
Jokne,'*.««Baral Bfadtee,** -Bi 
Laadt, Utten, and Xlafi,'* 
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/ «Amerloan Lands and Lolt^wa," Ml| 

editor of iftonA aa^ iiMM, 01. 
MoUnoax, MaJon rkymee by, oa a wla> 

dowiiaao of tko •• Wayride Ian,** 01. 
MontfOBMry Plaoe, Boetoa, MI-MI. 
MmMg AKtkologp, Tint, 8M, Ml, 417. 
Monti, Lolfl, MS ; •• Tko Toaag BteHlan'* 

In tko •« Talee of a WayoMe Inn," ML 
Montioolto Female B em l ae r y, Lney Lar- 

eom a teaoker la, 10. 
Moaament Movntala, Tka Berkaklree, 
. )fMe., 454, 40L 
Moody, BoT. Samaol r TMker Moody->, 

aaoedoteeof,10. 
Moore, Tkomae, loaviBlr of , in Lmtg- 

felknr'e etudy, 10. 
Morris, George Pope, 141, 10. 
• MorM, Pfof . Bdward ByWestor, 141. 
Morso, BoT. Jedldlak, 4tt, 40; gra?a of. 

ML 
MorM, Jokn Torrey, Jr^ Mograpker of 

Holmes, 80, 90,981,40; komo of.l 
Morse, Boyal, tko ••&. M.** of LowoU*s 

•• Fireside Traveli,'' 111. 
Morse, Bamael Flaley Breeee, 40. 
Motley, aokn Lotkrop, 10, 10, 141,117; 

iMt Boston komo of. Ml; boykood 
' komo of, Mft^M; sketok of, Ml-03; 

■oTols of, •• Morton's Hope,*' aad •• Mer- 

rymovnt,** Ml ; ••TkeBlMof tko Dntok 

BopabUe,** <• Tko History of tko Ualted 

Kotkerlands," and •• Life and Deatk of 

Jokn of Bamofold," Ml; foreign life 

of, 90 ; groTO of, la Londsn, Ml; SM, 

ML 
MoUey, Mary (BealMnln), wifa of J. L. 

Motley, m. 
Motley. Thomas, grandfkther of J. L. 

Motley, 10. 
Motley. Tkomas, fatker of J. U Motley, 

90, ML 



Moaat Aabnm, Oambridge, Mass^graTo 

of K. P. WIlUs. 10; groTO of W. E. 

Okaaaing, Ml ; *90; grsTO of AgSMta, 

. Ml; 00; groTSs of Longfellow and 

Lowell, 0L 
Moaat Aabam Btieet, Oambrldgo, Mass., 

earlier tko •« New Bead,** ML 
• Moaat TemoB Btrset, Boston, 90, 9M, 
Ml. Ml, 90, 10. 01. MS. ML 

»,B.P. 



Mosoam of OomparattTo ZoMogy, Harvard 

UniTerslty,IOL 
•« Mniaal Admiratkm Boelety ,- ML 

HBhMife, Mbm., in. »7, siib MS. sn^ 

IM. 
iVa<loa,n«, 114,117. 
Aci/toaal ^ro. The, ••Uaelo Tom*s 

Cabla" list pabUsked la, 0, 10; 

Wkltttor*k poema and pffooe wrttingi In, 

0; 10. 
JITaMoaol PMIaalArayter, Uto, GarrlsoA 

editor of, 0,11. 
Aklloaol Prt$»t The, 10. 
Nary Yard, KIttery, Me., 0. 
Koal, Joka, 10 ; kls •• llatUe of Ntagma,** 

14L 
Kern England Ontnmt, ML 
Asw Enfftand merur$ Rerieie, Preatlce's 

editorship of , M, 4M ; iniUtler*s editor- 
skip of. 63, 40; Wkittler*s posaw paU 

llskedin,53,4M;4M. 
Jftw EngUmd Mngatine, ML 
Kew England UagtuUnt, Basktogham's* 

169, MI. ML 
Aew /AuMjMAIfv Omaeitet IM. 
New Haven, Conn., 415, 40; Uteraty 

tondmarks of, 40401 ; 467. 
Kev Kation, TAe, 01. 
New Boutk Choreh. Boston, 992. 
New York Ledger, Tke, •• Hanglag of the 

Crane ** first pnbllsked la. 974. 
New York AllfTor. N. P. Wlllla's eonneo- 

tkm wltk. 147, 141, 10, 180, IfiL 
Ktto Tnrk Rttitw and Mkenmnm Mdga» 

xint, Bryant smlstaat editor of, 40. 
yew York TH^ne, Margaret Fatter a 

writer on. 02, ML 
Kew WoHd, the •• Wreek of tke Hee- 

peras ** first pabllsked In, Ml. 
Newbary, Mass., 1, 41. «, 71, 79. 0. M. 
Newbaryport, Mass., .'. 1. 51, 0, M ; lltofw 

ary landmarks of , 0-0 ; HI, 40. 
Newbaryport (Mass.) #W« Preea, Wkit* 

tier's imt pabllsked poem In, 80. 09, 8U 
Newbaryport (Mass.) Herald, Msoeiattos 

of V. L. Garrison wltk, M, 0. 
NewoMtle, N.H., 10, t9L 
•• Newo Towao ** (CambtMge), M, mT Hi* 
Newport, B.I., Ml, 44L 
Newtoa. Mam., IL 
NIorleker, Abby May (Aloott), m, ML 
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T«iw, fmmkm oT, n i BItkiihl H. 
Dm* M Mi4 Xdirwd T. CkMMtaf 
•<Honof, Mti Jand Syftrkf •dltoroT, 
nr ; Joka O. Yitffk«y •dllor of, ttt i a 
S. HoflOB Mi4 J. B. L9V«U tdlloiw ol. 
Mil 40,tML 
ITwtk A»4ov«, XMi., i, n, tt. 
Vorfk Aa«0f«r, Flivt PMWh. S, m 
Hovtk Pwlih. A»«o?«r, MmSm •> 
Voftk than, SlMMAvMlto Biqr. till tM. 
SfofthMnptam MMi^ 4li, 40, 4M. «», «», 



tNytHL 

H ertoii, fnt OlMflii Biol, Mli fllfi 
••aiMMiy Hill.** IMNM •#. nti Hwwd 
pr tf wioriliip o#, til i lltarair vork of, 
la th« cdltoffililp of tmIom toIwmi, 
nil knuMljafcMM of DMito, tU, Ml 
M HItlorlOid fttudloi te OIiwmIi BvlMiiw 
te tiM MIddIo AftP," til I M, JH,«i. 

3rorloa,Boir.Mui,IT4,m,»t,tlt. ' 

]rorloaiMin7,nt 

Vorloa Imom, IpowMk«llMi., ITT. 

••yortott'i Woodo,** OMiMdf*, Xmo^ 



ObflMimtorr Bm, OMiliridto,tM. 
••OM Bub,** tho ylm l o g lwo t , lri« of 

Moob,llT. 
OM Boj BoM off tlM PvHiMM, m. 
OM •• Clinoh of FfdonU Btrool," TW, 

If owbwyporl, Mom., Tl, Tt, 71, TT. 
MOM ConMT BookHoro,** BooKm, fTt 

noMtl •• owMMd oofMT la,** li t Mr . 
MOfd foabrol-foofid Imom,** Mm, Mril^ 

ptaooof HolMOf, tM, tM, tit, at. 
MOM IraMtdot" (V. ■• IHgato •• OomM- 
• tvMon'OfMliHolMOi'tpoonion.iM. 
«0M Mmmo,'* Mm, OoMOfd,MoM., tit, 

■iO, SM^ OH, ^^0| ^^0, ^OO, ^Of ^•lO* 

OU Mow vwy, BOO Jlowvwir, Xom. 

Old Vortk Olionk, PortaiMOtk. H.H., tT. 

OM BooMi diofOki, Ipowlok, Mum., 111. 



MMAkoiM*, OoMoN« 



OiOoM, OioTMurt A m olo, l U ff ^olo, tM, Itl 

OomOI (MOffMOl FldlOt), OOIBIOM. NO 

Follor. 

OUl,ifOM0t,Sll. 

<tar roiMf #MKItl,lti,lM,Mt. 

MP. PtallMdw DoMMoks,- NO 
ThooMoa, MortiOMT. 

Poekord, Prof. Alpkoai Bptlaff, Mi, 1M» 
IM. 

Poino, Prof . Joha Xaovlio, IM, Ml. 

Palao, Bobort Xtool, Jr., low tladMl te 
BowborTpurt, 71 1 hlo ooi^f ^AdoBM 
ond LIborl/,** Tl. 

Polfrtj, Joba OoffboBi, boaM of, til | 
pabllo and lltorwry llfo of, tll-tM \ bio 
•• Ulitorx of Kow Bagtaad,** tU) tow 
oiriUBOtlo,M0. 

Palfloy Ptaoo,Tbo,Coaibndffo,lCa«.,tll. 

Pork, Praf. Edwordt A., t, Ml 

Fork BITOT, Hortford, Coan., lit, 4TI. 

ParkStrool, Bootoa, SB3, Ml, StI. 

PArk.8troolCboreb,Boitoa, ^AaMrloa'* 
flriti«nffln,t| IM. 

Porkor, Bor. Tboodoro, lit, ttl, tM, tit. ' 

Porfcor BlTor, M. 

Porkmoa, Bot. Bboaooor, of Wooibov- 
oofb, ' Moai., froot-ffnuMlfiUbor of 
Fnuioli Porkmoa, t«3, M4. 

Fbrkaioa, Blloo, of I>orobootor, Moot./ 
flnt oaoootor of tbo Porkouao la 
Aoionoo, ovm 

PorkiiuMi, Hot. VVoaoii, of Botloa,foUMr 
of Fhuioli Pork moil, MS. 

Porkmoa, Froaeto, Mt; ••Moatoolm oad - 
Wolfo** bf, Mt, MO, Ml, tMi •• A Half- 
Ooatorr of Oondlet,'* Nt, MO, Ml, Mt | 
Booloaboaiaiof,tM.MO,tM| tkoMbof, 
and nolbodi of work, ta»4M| **tk% 
Pioaoort of Franoo la Mm Now 
World," M Tbo JotolU,** ('Tbo IHi- 
ooTory of ttio Oroal Watt," "Tbo Old 
B^aM,** aad •« Coaal Fhwtoiiao,** tM | 
birtbplaoo of, t«) boybood boam of, 
Mt;«*Tbo Orofoa TnUl,'* Mt, tMr 
••Hlolory of tbo Ooaaplrooy of Poaiioo,*' 
Mt; ••ToaMU Mbrtoa.'^oaly aorol by, 
tM| froioooorriilp of, al Hanrard^Mt|' 
' oa,laObaada»MiL 
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0ltFarknuMi,t4t,MI. 

Parkmaa,vmiam,M4. 

Parkmaa family, M»-9U. 

Fanonago, Tho, llowbttryport» Xroo., 
wboro Wbltotold dtod, 77, Ti. 

Parwnw, AdoUno TroodwoU, mo Loat. 

PoTMna, BoT. Jonatbaa, of •• Tbo Far- 

. loaago" wboro Wbltodold diod, If. 

Paraons, Jodco Tboopbllw, 71. 187. 

PanoBi, Tboophllu. 2d, 187, tit. 

Poriona, Or. TbomM William, 9M ; traaa- 
Uiiono of Oanto by, Mt, 170, tM ; aketeb 
of.«»-«n; lho"Poo»-la-TalM of a 
Wayaldo Inn," Mt. tM| "Tbo Old 
HooM la ftodbnry Twoaty Toon Af toiw 
warda," Mt; rolnniM of pooma byi 
"Tbo Gbotto dl Boma," "Tbo Mar 
BOlta," "Hw OM HoQM al Bodbury," 
and "Tbo Bbadowiof tboObollak," Mf; 
tn. 

Parton,Elbol,7t. 

PartoB, Jamm, bomo of , 73, lit, Itt. 

parton, 8ora Fayaon (Wlllla) C* Fanny 

V^m**), Mil ••»«*>» Hall," "Fom 

LaoToo," " Frtab LoaTM," aad " Bom 

Clark," lis. 
" Paol Oroytoa," bm Trowbridfo, JobaT. 
Panlding, JamM KIrko, M. 
Poabody, Ellsaboth Palmer, 9M. Ml, Mt; 

•* Boeordof a School" (AlooU*8 "Taai- 

plo8ehool")by,8»l. 
Poabody family, 906, MO, tM. 
PMbody hooM, Salem, Maaa., tM, 9W| 

Hawtborue'a model for "Dr. Orimp 

ibawe*a " booM, 9M. 
PMbody manalon, Salem, MaM., HI, 
PMbody, Dr. Kathanlol, mi, tio. 
Poaraon, Fiof . Bliphalot, 7, 1, 0, III. 
Paaaloy, JMoph, early Quaker of HaTor- 

blll,44. 
Paaaloy, Maryi grMbgnuidnoMMr of 

Wbltftlor, 44. 
JVaatfylMiato Fmrntm^ Tbo, WblHIor 

editor of, M ; Lowril ooatrtbator to. Ml. 
Paatoekot, Indian aamo of HaroHOIl, 

Mom., M. 
PoppofoU booao, KItlory, Mo., Mt. 
Popporell, Sir William, 17. 
PorolTal. JamM OatM. a atadeat at Tale 

Oollego, Mt, Mil bla tragedy of 

t; 



of,M»4l7:< 
tbe"Cllo" ieriM, Ml^ M7; "A 1 
of a Day," M7 : ballade by. M7. 
Forklna, Mary Doeeber, It. 

Peter Farley," bm Qoodrleb, Samaal G» 
FoUn,Bor. Hugh, 171) "Patar'aFalpIt,"' 

IM. 
Fbelpa, Frot AMtta, M{ "Tbo Still 

Hour "by, 18, 14. 
Pbelpe, EllMbetb (Stnart) ("H. Tnmunr 

10 ; " Snnnyslde," " Tbo Aagol Orer tb» 

Blgbt SbouMer,** oad " Peep at If amber 

FlTo" by. It. 
Phelpe, EllMbeth Stoart, aM Ward. 
Fbelpa, Mary ( JobnMn), It. 
Pbelpe, Mary (Stnort), It. 
Phi Bote Kappa addraaaM, Ml^ Mt, Mt^ 

MO, 4M« 
Fbllllpe (AndoTor) Aoadomy, 4, t, 1, 7, 17» 

M,149,147,»t. 
FbllUpa (Esetor) Aoadomy, 6, lit, 411. 
Fbllllpe, Aaa, wife of WeadoU FbUllpa^ 

MO, Ml. 
Fbllllpi, EllMbeth (Baraard), wifo of 

Samuel Fhmiiie,9d, I. 
Fhllllpa, George, flrat mlalater of Watof^ 

town, MaM., flrat aneeator of tb» 

Fbllll|)eMlnAmorlea,l. 
Pbllll|M, John, eon of Bor. Samud, a 
. founder of the Fhllllpa AeademlM, ft. 0. 
Fbllllpe, CoL John, eon of Somael, Id, a 

founder of AndoTer Seminary, 7. 
Pblllliio, John, father of WeadoU PbUlipOr 

t». 
Fbllllpe, LydU (Goibam), wIfo of OoL 

John Fbllllpe. T. 
Fbllllpe, Maaom Fbebo (Foaoroft), wifw 

of Samuel Fbllllpe. Id, T, M. 
Fbllllpe, BoT. Samuel, founder of tho 

Fhllllpo family of Andoror. Mam., C 
Plilllipe, Samuel, tiU ana of Brr. SamnoU 

ft founder of FhltUpa (Aadofof> 

Aoadomy, t,t,T. 
Fbllllpe, Bamuol, Id, aoa of Samaol, tdr 

propoaorofPhilllpa(Amlovof)A«ado«Vr 

t,T,t4. 
FhlUli*, WoBdoU, M I MrUiptaoo of, «r 

Mt, tMi groTo of, MO, tM| ohoraotM^ 

Imtloa of , MO^tl ) Ml, tlO. 
Fbllllpe, Judge Wlllard. MO. 
Fbllllpe, William, bob of Bor. SamaOLOL 
FbUUpo, WUUaa^ tdt aoa of WlUlMB, 0^ 
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irkMiv, at, «, «, at, ai. 

i(Lo^lMl9«),iat. 



YtepoM, /«km III A tHiirt al Talt 



Plk«,A»wt,Mt. 



YlMBSCy BCfWtf sMtO^t aM| MB^ lOli atlt 

aai^ flfit flT4« aM, aaii 

^lalMflMi AMdiMiji Dvnyt V (H^ aiL 

an. 
piMBtnw Btvw, aa^ lai, iM. 



oC44aHaa;«a. 

,MMi^«Ba,4ai. 
1 8CIWI, AriiagioB, XMi., aar. 

.nMk«lt,Mn.H.M.,«a. 

«-nMk«tt M«MlMh- IIMiiM, MMi., 



f^ Hill, AaMttary, XMi^ iT. 

Bm, Bdfw AUn, laa, Mti "Waite •#, 

woocMivyf lar { tw, acT* 
TMUyof, KntMi, MMt., sra» aM. 

BortOT, Dr. TInotky OImM, m. 
VMlni, M«., 47, an ur; MlMwir 
■Mfte<rf,ia»-1N; Ml. 

Piwt]MdIi»nuy,iaa. 



»s w, m, MT, m , na, aaa, »•. 

^^■■■■f> <K.H.) OlmMf, Ma^ 

yinnv 8i>fM90Mh,- aa. 



FMr«wBlv«r,AMiiKwr,MMin4a,ai , 

Pratt, AuA BroDM« (Aleott), «n» Itl, 

a88,«a,a»; wti Ml ag gl,a»; graft <tf 

«ak 
«rat«t voBB, Mai MB, aott 

PraM*. OoMModora M VM4, Ma^ Ml, la^ 

laa. 

PrairtiM, a«Ni» l>tBlMa, aa 1 la BwW 
a»rd, oou., 47*. 4aa-4aa. 

PNMOtt, OMtbwiM OrMM (HMllii), 
■M«k«r of WlUtaai H. PraMott, tU. 

PNMOtt, Bitfrtot KUMbtlh. M* SpoffoH. 

PnMott, 8«Mi (Aiiid»7>, wlf • •# WiniMi 
H.PraMoma». 

PNMOtt, OoL WUliMi, iw— aatr m 
BMlMrHlll,SU; IM A»tfie— >t>rar 
of OM of •• tk« orow«4 tvordi,** »«, St. 

PNMOtt, Jodfo WllltaM, fallMr of WO- 
Mom H. PNMOtt, tU, an. 

PNMOtt, WIlllMi Uleklliic. MrfhplMi 
of,aiai S17,aB, tl7; Boston boMM of, 

aa^iM, a>i; ikotek or,Md Mchodi^ 
work, aai. av-aai; tko *« w o w i 

•woHi** aUadod lo iy HuMkoray.aai, 
aas. a>l; klo ••Coh^sm* of Pwv,** 
•• Philip tiM SoMttd,** Md » OonqsM* of 
Mosloo,** aaa ; tho " UUtnry of thoKolfS 
of Pwdlaand Md iMboHa,** ud III ra- 
nwrkftblo raaoplloa, W-M; Tlokaor^ 
Uroof,a»,07. 

PNMOtt kOMO, BortOB, dttBHiiiOB Of , 

aai,aM,aaa;»a. 

Priaoo, Hot. J o n y k , TT. 

Priaooloa Ooll«to, 4ia, 4aa. 

PrafoMor*! Kov, wo KirkUnd Strati, 

GtmMdgo. 
Pwop Mi Btraol, Cuikridco, Mm., !■» 

at. 
P f u fldw m , BJ., a, MaiiMrol Ptftar % 

loMkor la, an. 
PoMIt Ubnry, CoMotd, Mom^ 90, mL 
PvbHo Library, PortMWtlh, H JI., Ma. 
PatMoi, Rot. BohJmiIb, gruidltthw «f . 
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QMlnn, 41, «, 44, «. «T, da. aa, iL 
QviBoj. Joitah, iho oidir, t, na^ aaai 

"loo l ew ko m of, aaii 
gilMy,]fMi^fi,4aik 
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4)«lM78qwvtiOM*Md|o,MMSnM.M- 
Qolney Btroot, Combridfo, Hon., atl. 

BMloUffa Ooll«ff«,aai. 

Bod Uoffoo ToTora, MO Wtyiido !■■• 
Bood, NofthMi, fia. 

BoMfN, QooTfo, laa. 

BoMTN, Bally, MO. 

BoTolailoa, Tho Amortou, IM; poolry 
of. MM; ll7,lia,lM,144,907,aiO,aM,9tt. 

sn, SDi, soa, ai3,ai4, aBi,aM, as7, aii,aa«, 

aOB. 41a, 43D. 473. 408, 491, 401 
BoToloUonory period, Tho, 117, ttl, tat. 
BhodM. JaniM Fbrd, Boolon 1io«o of, 

»a;hio •« History of tho Unltod BlotM 

from tho CompramlM of um,** Mt. 
BIploy , Dr. Esni, 9»; In tho " Old Mmmo," 

Conoord, Mms., 407, 4l« ; 411. 
BIploy, QooTfo, foDiidor of tho Braok 

FMm oommdalty, SM, aOB. 
BIploy, BoT. flMnnol, of Wnlthwa, Xms., 

400. 
MeenU^ Ifofniint far Tmmf PwofU^ 

131,331 
BobMM, Rot. ChMidlor,aa} olMiof laM, 

IfnrTord.sat. 
Bogori, Rot. John, of Ipowleh, prMldoni 

of Hanmrd Collofo, 1483-104, «, lit. 

178. 
Bogort tho Rnngor, 944. 
Bolfo, Honry, 43. 
Bolfo, John, 43. 
Bonnd Hill flehool, Korthnmplon, MaH^ 

421; fkotoh of . 441 ; 407. 
Bowhuidoon, Jowph, of IpowMh, Mom., 

175. 
Boxbary dittrlot, Boston, 37. 
Bural CoBiotary, Woreootor, Moh., Baa- 

orof t*t graTO la, 4SI. 

SiMO, Mo., 138. 

Baeo BITOT, 138, 134. 

Snlom Athoaaom, Salom, M ra t ., If, 818. 

Baloai^traot Ch jrab, Bootoa, 188. 

Salem, Mom., 7, 8, 84, 31, 188, MO, 10O-tl7, 

08,871,317,480. 
Balltbary Boaeh, Sollobary, XaM., If. 
8allobnry,Moeo.,43,T8. 
BaltonetiiU, Mariol (Gordony, HI. 
Saltoaetall, Blohard, 170, 178. 
SaltOBftall, Mr Blehard, 171. 

of, 



an, 3M ; 378,373,374, 318 ibloblographko 
of Bmorwm, Thorooa, Aleott, aad Joha 
BiowB of Orawatomle, 3ras akoteh of, 
37»-3TB;a88,3»4,3B0,a07. 
Baabora, Kaihoriao Abbott r Kato Baa- 
bora •^, 4»i tho -nbaadoaod fMm," 
oxporimoat of,4a»-4»; ■koteh of, aad 



Saimriaif Prrtt, 86. 

Behool Btreot, Boston, 800l 

•'Beoargo,'* V. B. Bohoonor, 141. 

AiH^N^s iropulNtf, (thoifst),M; J.G. 
Holland, editor of , 4» ; 440. 

Bonddor, HoraM EI«^ho, homo of, 337; 
sketch of, 337-338; his life of Lovell, 
337, 3n ; •* Dream ChlMren," aad tha 
••Bodley Books,'* 337,338; editorihip 
of tho ^f lanfltf Uomtkif, 337. 338 ; - His- 
lory of Che United Butes," ** 3fea and 
Lotten,** ••The Dwellers In Five Bis- 
ters' Goart," •* Stories and Ronmnces," 
biogrnphtos of DotM GoIi Beadiler aad 
Kosh Webster, oiife mad Letten of 
Boynid Taylor," and •* Beeollectloas of 
Samael Brock," 338; fnmmer literary 
vorkshop of, nt Lanmboroagh, Mass., 
448. 

Beaflght, the, between tho ••EatorprtM" 
and ••Boxer," 140-141. 

Bebago Lake, 108, 

Bodgewiek, Cafhariae Maria, 4a t komo 
of. In Lenox, Mass., 458 ; her tatosof Xew 
England life: -The Llnwoods,** -Tho 
Poor Rich Man and the Bleb Poor Maa,** 
-UToamlLetLlTe,** "The Morals of 
Monnera," ••The Boy of Ml. Rhlgl,** 
and •• Married and Single,** 4S7; 458; 
home of, In Stoekbridge, 481 ; sketeh of, 
48I^M3; ••A New England Tale,*' 488; 
•• Redwood,** *• Hope LesUo,** aad •• Clar- 
oneo ** 483L 

Sedgwiek, Charlss, 408, 4at 

Sedgwiek, EUnbeth Bnekmlaster, 4B8; 
her Lenox sdMol, and aotaMo papiU 
of. 407; ••TheDeatltndeo," and other 
ehildrea's books by, 487. 

Sedgwiek family, 408, 408; hoBM of, la 
Lenox, Mam., 408. 407 ; la StoekbrMgo, 



Stoehbrldgo,480,40l. 
Sedgwiek, Hoary Dwighl, dtt 488. 
Sedgwiek, Jndgo Theodora, 488. 
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MHtfcrtl,Mi IfitaioC 
M; «pllqtw to tM 
••lta«t«]ro<OiiK"lliL 
■•wall, #«lf« Bawfii fl| Wmif9t, tlH 



^nrntf Bin," IKMM U Tnt 






itaitk,o<flM 



i]r,Bcir.Dr.I>BfM,Mi^ 

FmUmUmt CMn. 
PMlBflM"), •! ilMtak oC, »-IM| 
of Milk FwttaflM,** and 
Dwfac Mnj TtMB,'* 
•LMt Mi4 Itoyli^pi o< Mn. Par- 
Ml* Ml{ mUm Mi4 Bit 
Wrtmiarmi TUOmrpttMt0,m^m, 
Hi Mi M I , tyila H— tif ,R, m | ekatak 
of, 4M; k« •• Hand 11M« te PiOM Mid 
Ttno,** Mid "Loltan te Llla,'*4M| 

MIIbms, Bw^Jawla, otaiMl al Tala O^ 
li0ii4H{ fpnifooft4M« 

)far.,iraifaof,#l. 



fvavw or tko AlooMa ta» 4«| 
IkoffM'i pmfo te» 40, 40, M. 




i#ote,Ul,ltt,lM. 
aa t i H aa u r 



i«i«, •; ••TiM Mflcal^ light It I 
lai,"t| «lMi«fftni,HanraN, W. 



HoM Ulaad, aoo Balif'i 
■mU, Bally, aoo Bryaai. 



Itoiioly of THMids, aoo QaakvB. 
aoolotyfot Pro fi ^ ll B gtlia llB iii l laii ^ 

•oaoofLlborly,lM. 
BoaMi Bonrtek, Mo, m, lA 



Boalk Ckarok, IpnriA, Kaoi^ taMol Is 

fhmtof,lYi. 



■tfwafd BTorott Halo miaiolor of, WL 
Boath FtaaitafhaM, Man., 4M, 401. 

foaatala, PlUrtoM, Ma«^ aiU 
of*EliloTMBor,'*40t. 
Boalk ParUk, AadoTor, Maio., 4L 



BoatMy, Boboft, OoOffo Uolwoff'a fHoa^ 
•kip witk, 071 Waaklafloa AlMoala 
frioaMUpwitk,»r. 



Bparka, Jaiotf, koOM of, iM{ akoMk of, 

01-07 1 tko Bparkt Maaaaoriplo tai 
Harfaid Ooll«flo Library, 01; «*IMplo* 
OotTHpoMoBOo of tkoAaMrloaa 



Bofolalloii,*' S06, m; «*Wrillafi of 
OoMral WaoklBctOM," ••Ubrary of 
ABMfloaa Blograpky,*' aad Ftrattklla'a 
Woflu, 01; oditonkip of tko JTora 
rfiMMMoaa JWiMP, ^OT ; USf 40L 

B pM H , Harriot, too LovolL 

Bpoffofd, Harriot Pioaoott, kooM of, 4B- 
4r, 0{ ikolok of, 0-0| int alory of, 
••la a Oollar,'* 0; ^Blr Bohaa'a 
Okatt,** ••Tko Amkor Oo^" ••Aa** 
rfaB," •« Tko Tkkf te tko Nlfkt,** •• Vow 
A^laM Lafondt,'* ••Tko Marqali of 
Oaiakaa,'* ••HoMor Btaaloy at Bt. 
Hark's,** ••bi Tltlaa'a OaidM aad 
Oikor POMBa,** aad ••PriMliiafK tm^ 
Btoty,»0tfl,in,MI, 
8^0. 
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li«diiiark.of,0M»;4tt,40. 

spriagiioki, >«-:'^rtSi?*i£;Si 

lMMl*s groTO la, 401 Ba«aal 9omim9 
graTola,40. , i 

Bovloi*! oditorriilp of, 4f7| J.O. »*• 
lMMi*s ooBBoetloB wItk, 417. 
SpyrMid,ArllngtOB«0l. 

Btanp Aot of «•• M. . 

Star Ulaad, tolM of flkoato, Ml. Ml. M*. 

>. •>!.. i..wiiAi«i of tko ** Karl 



-Dfod.- IT. 0. »; -^v*"?^; 

Wooing,** aiid ••Tko Poail of Orra 
Island,** IT; •• Agaai of Boffoalo,** IT, 
»; groTO 0, la AndoTor,».M; !"»• 
S, laBraaowIek, Mo.. 10, 10-W J «"• 
book of, 10; "Tko MajBo«rjri0; 
4n ; Hartford, Cow*., ko«Oi of . 4IW05 
••Wo aad Oar Koigkboia,** ••OMtowm 
Fk»Iks ** aad •• Pink aad WWtoTj i aaay,* 
40; 40,40. 

Btovo, Hoary, 0,0,0* 

Btaart, Bllaabotk ("H. Tw0a"). ^^ 
Pkolpo. 

Btaart, Mary, mo Pkdpo. 

Btaart, Prof. Momo, M. 0. 

Bodbary, Ma«., 0t, S0, SM. 

BadbaryBlTor,8Tf. 

BasaaMr Btroot, Bortos, 0^ 

Bamaor, Ckarloa, Bonalor, 0S, 01. 0* | 



•^r^_^?^J:=^^ v.2!0. w.40,40,0l 



10,40,40,40. 
BoBBor, Horaoo,aP4. 
Strlft, UBdMy, 05, 10, !»•• »•• 
BwlBBortoB, Dr. Jofca, Mt. 
Byauaoa, Bov. Dr. WUllaai, 0. 
BymaMi, Zaekarlak, 0. 
ByoMHido,Bobokab.l0. . . ^ 

Bymondo, D«|**y-OoT. Baaiaal, of tka 

MaMaekaaotta Ooloay, 10. 
By«oBda*Hm.Caaibrldgo,Maifc,0a. 
B^poria-i. Tko. aoo Tt a aiBi a4 i at al 

aab. 



BtaToro, io««, »m-^-- - - 

Halifax,** Port«Boatb, H. H., 0. 
Sl,MiM,FWBkPr«atoB,10. 
Btodmaa, Bdmaad Claroooo, 10, ^, »»• I 

attad«itatTaloCollogo,4«. 
fltopkon, Uollo, klo ikoWk of LowoH 

at " BImwood,- 30. ........^w^^ 

Btopkooa, Mta. A«aaB.(WU^Ao» 

•lborBOToli,14S. ,,^«. 

fltnriMnooa, Capt. Ba«aol, «, "J; 

SoSbridgo, M.-. '*»»:?^"2S£^ 

at,40,40,40.44^«MJT.^» 

tt.,7, J.d,. *»jfc. >«» — *•«. TM«2«.MM.-.T1- 

•^'^•^*"r 72::2;rA B^ Ii^;ir&.*- Bo-toa, A. Bjoaj.. 

dl Boa«a,- -Flamotta, A BaauMr «J Btaabotk Poabody*! 

Idyl,- -O0BTor»tk»t tai • »*«'»*^„ il!«rt of 04; -wdol lor --Aloott 

aSl •• Bsoantoaa to Art aad Lott«a,- Boooid of, 0i • ■■^_.,.. 

01. 
Story itroot, Caabrldgo, Ma*., «. 
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Historic Pilgrimages in 
New England 

Br Edwih B1 Bacok. 

Thii ii the Tirid ttory of early New Enffland. told 
while tunding upon the very tpots where tne stirring 
Colonial dnuna was enacted. Tne famous places where 
the Pttritans and Pilgrims planted their first homes, the 
ancient boildin|lp and the monuments to the wise and 
daontless founders of the great Commonwealth are 
▼isited, and| while in the atmosphere of the associationSi 
the thrilling narrative of the past is recounted. 

The connecting thread is the summer pilgrimage which 
a thoughtful young fellow from a western college makes 
to the country of his ancestors. He is accompanied by 
his father's friend, who talks entertainingly about the 
memorable facts which the hallowed soil suggests. 

The boy's earnest curiosity stands for the interest 
which some millions of others feel in the same events 
and personalities and shrines. 

Of all the books which describe that country and set . 
forth the sicnificance of the deeds done there, — from the 
landing of the Pilgrims to the first blow of the Revolution, 
—-this new volume combines, perhaps, the roost that is 
of interest to lovers of Yankee-land. It is accurate. It 
abounds in facts hitherto unpublished. It gives snatches 
from early diaries and documents. Disputed stories are 
sifted undl the fabulous elements are cut out 

The style is ^aphic from start to finish--even statis- 
tics are made picturesque. 
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Silver, Burdett and Company, Publishers, 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 
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THE COST OF OVERDUE NOTIFICATION 
IF THIS ROOK IS NOT RETURNED TO 
THE LIBRARY ON OR BEFORE THE LAST 
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